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XXI 


IRREGULAR HEMISTICHS IN THE MILAGROS OF 
GONZALO DE BERCEO 


'L cuento septenario es de grant santidad.—Berceo, Loores 143a. There 
are in Berceo’s verses besides the prevailing Alexandrine half-lines 
of seven syllables a few hemistichs of five, six, eight, nine, and even ten 
syllables. These may be considered as due to the alterations and mistakes 
of the copyist. Such is the position taken by Fitz-Gerald in his critical 
edition of La Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos and in his treatise on the 
versification of the same work.' He is supported by Henriquez Urefia, 
who finds the regularity of Berceo quite exceptional in Old Spanish 
poetry, and who believes him to be the only versifier we can call correct 
from the Cid to D. Pero Lépez de Ayala.” Others, not finding credible 
this unique position of the poet, may care to see in his lines traces of the 
tendency to ametric verse that is supposed to have influenced all the 
other writers of the cuaderna via stanza. A third position has been champ- 
ioned by Lang, who, remaining silent about the odd lengths other than 
those of eight syllables, affirms “that no convincing argument has as 
yet been advanced against the thesis that Gonzalo de Berceo admitted 
the native octosyllable quite as much as the other authors of the cuaderna 
via,’”* 
Opinions have sometimes varied just as widely concerning the scansion 
of individual lines. The first hemistich of verse 57a of the Santo Domingo 
reads Maria la Egypgiaca. In the year 1897 Hanssen proposed the read- 


1 La Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos, ed. J. D. Fitz-Gerald (Paris, 1904). Versification 
of the Cuaderna V ta as found in Berceo’s Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos (New York, 1905). 

* P. Henriquez Urefia, La Versificacion Irregular en la Poesta Castellana (Madrid, 1933), 
p. 18. 

* H. R. Lang, “Metrical Forms of the Poem of the Cid,”” PMLA, xi (1927), 530. 
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ing Mari la Egypciaca,‘ ten years later he offered Maria l’Egyp¢iaca or 
Maria la Gyp¢iaca,’ Fitz-Gerald believes that here the combination ia 
in Maria counts as one syllable and that the half-verse is correct as it 
stands (i.e., of seven syllables),6 Menéndez Pidal agrees with Fitz- 
Gerald.’ Lang prefers to regard the hemistich as octosyllabic.® All seem 
to have overlooked the syllabic value of the variant spelling of the Saint’s 
name in Milagros 521a, 767b, a la Egiptiana and ibid., 783c, de la Egip- 
tiana. In Loores 201a, Maria la egiptiana pecadora sin mesura, the incor- 
rect pecadora for pecador (fem.) or pecadriz, throws suspicion on the first 
hemistich, which might well read E la Egyptiana, and so in the example 
in question. In general, however, the prosodic values determined by 
Hanssen in his studies of the works of Berceo are sound, as is in particu- 
lar his principle of obligatory hiatus which I have used everywhere in 
this investigation. No evidence has been found to lead me to doubt its 
validity, aware as I am that eminent scholars have held that the poet ex- 
ceptionally admitted synalepha. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century two manuscripts of the 
works of Berceo existed in the monastery of San Millan de la Cogolla. One 
of these, a quarto codex, showed in its language traits of the Navarro- 
Aragonese dialect, the other, a folio codex, showed Castilian traits. The 


first, as far as the Milagros is concerned, is preserved for us in a copy 
made in the eighteenth century by the Rmo. Ibarreta, reproduced in the 
edition of Solalinde in the Clésicos Castellanos, Vol. xtiv. This manu- 
script and text is referred to as I. The age of this quarto codex, as well 
as that of the folio, was supposed to be the thirteenth century by the 
Rmo. Sarmiento, who described them about the year 1745.° His judg- 
ment, however, does not merit complete confidence as we now know the 
writing of the folio to be of the second half of the fourteenth century.!° 
Parts of the folio, long supposed to be lost, were discovered by Professor 
Marden in 1925 and 1928 and have been published in C. C. Marden, 
Cuatro Poemas de Berceo (Madrid, 1928) and Berceo, Veintitrés Milagros 
(Madrid, 1929). Professor Marden refers to the two parts of the manu- 
script as A and A”; we shall use A to designate both. It should be added 


4 This and the corrections for the Milagros to be considered below are from Miscelénea 
de Versificacién Castellana (Santiago de Chile, 1897), in this case §5. A useful list of the 
metrical works of Hanssen is given by Henrfquez Ureiia, op. cit., p. 11. 

5 Notas ala Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos (Santiago de Chile, 1907), p. 13. 

6 Versification, p. 103. 1 Cantar de Mio Cid (Madrid, 1908), p. 273, Note 1. 

8 Op. cit., p. 529. 

® C. C. Marden, Cuatro Poemas de Berceo (Madrid, 1928), p. 11. 

10 Fitz-Gerald, Santo Domingo, Introduction. 
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that A and A” are parts of a longer manuscript originally containing the 
text of Santo Domingo de Silos designated E, and used by Fitz-Gerald 
as the basis of his critical edition;"' that this same manuscript contains 
the Vida de Santa Oria, for which we have no independent text; and that 
the latter part of El Sacrifigio de la Misa (250d-297) can be supplied 
only from Ibarreta’s copy, which in all probability is derived in this case 
from the folio.” 

Marden has studied the language of A in relation to that of I and finds 
that the latter contains many traits of the dialect of Rioja, Berceo’s 
native region. He concludes that the language of A is a Castilianization 
rather than a modernization of the dialect of I. To this we may add that 
the copyist of I seems to have shared his author’s dialect, as he intro- 
duced the article in the characteristic Riojan form to the hemistich 
Metiéronse ennas naves (Milag. 588c). If the line was originally regular, 
Berceo wrote en naves as appears in A. A Castilian scribe, if revising, 
would have written en las naves. 

If A loses some authority on the ground of dialect, it does so further in 
its inconsistency of vocabulary: some forms are replaced, others not. 
Frequently with the later occurrences of a word the scribe forgets his 
réle of editor and the original form appears. For example, quisque is re- 
placed by cada uno in 82c but retained in 139d, sedie (sovo) is replaced by 
estaua (estouo) in seventeen cases but sovo is kept in 178b. So reverengia 
replaces enclin in 76d but not in 80c. Even in Santa Oria, where we have 
no manuscript check on his vagaries, we may be sure that hypermetrical 
palabras (16d, 22c) has usurped the place of vierbos, as happened in Mil- 
agros 657a, 777d, although metrically correct vierbos is inadvertently 
retained in S. Oria 122. Characteristic is his treatment of desent (desende). 
Desent is replaced by después seven times, (208d, 231d, 252d, 300b, 793c, 
801c, 834c) with, of course, no disturbance to the length of line; but 
when the poet writes desende (493a), A’s después makes the line a syllable 
too short and quite inconsistently three cases of desent (94d, 615d, 616a) 
are replaced by desende, making the line too long. 

In several of the instances in which MSS. I and A differ, the rime sup- 
ports the vocabulary of the former. The form guitar is doubly suspicious 
in 239c Qujtdualis a los omnes lo que podia toller, while I’s Tolliélis is 
metrically correct and in accord with the rime word foller which is also 
the rime in verses 342b, 490c, 696d. Sedia, uniformly ousted by A’s 
estaua, occurs in rime with Maria (447b). So recudir replaced by re- 


" Cuatro Poemas, p. 26. 
1” Cf. op. cit., p. 31 and A. G. Solalinde, El Sacrificio de la Misa por Gonzalo de Berceo 
(Madrid, 1913). 3 Cuatro Poemas, pp. 39-42. 
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sponder (90a) is a rime word in 293b; segudar replaced by seguir (382a) 
is in rime in 472d. 

A study of all the irregular hemistichs in both manuscripts should lead 
to valuable results. They fall into groups. There are those peculiar to one 
manuscript (groups A and B below), those common to both (C), and 
those found in the parts lacking from one or the other (D, E). For ex- 
ample, Marden’s edition of MS. A has only 709 of the total 911 quatrains 
of the Milagros, as the first part of the work (73 quatrains) and eight 
pages containing sixteen each have been lost from the codex, which did 
not originally contain one quatrain (391). On the other hand, Marden 
infers on very good ground that Ibarreta copied 143-145, 514-521, 
522-529 from the folio (MS. A) rather than from the quarto." We have 
thus only 892 quatrains from the latter. Within these groups the irreg- 
ular hemistichs may be subjected to a simple classification. A hemistich 
is not too long or too short in general but by a definite syllable, and these 
syllables can be grouped. The vocabulary may be altered by the use of 
a word longer or shorter by a syllable (rarely more) than the word re- 
placed (groups 1-2 below), the hemistich may be irregular by the omis- 
sion or addition of a word, usually a monosyllable (3-7), in certain words 
the final vowel e or o suppressed by the poet may be restored or one used 
by the poet suppressed (8-10), apheresis and syncope may be neglected 
or misapplied (11-12), the word order may be disturbed, throwing the 
cesura in the wrong place and thus affecting one or both hemistichs (13). 
We thus get a natural crescendo or diminuendo series from the basic 
heptasyllabic pattern. 


(A) Octosyllabic Hemistichs Peculiar to MS. A. 


1. Vocabulary altered.—These substitutions constitute the most elusive type of 
irregularity. Without the variants, some of them produce the impression of 
authentic octosyllables: Levanté a Dios los oios 655b, perdonat esta uegada (rime 
dada) 566c, etc. Often the word supplied is of the nature of a definition or is an 
attempt to make the text more explicit. Separate groups are those readings that 
differ by a prefix. 

acostumbrado—costumnado 102a; acerca—cerca 249a; allegaron—plegaron 
616b; acaesci6d—caeciéd 700b; assy¥—si 735d; atrevid—trovo 900a. 
ensennado—senado 183b; enfermeria—fermeria 245d, 292a; encampar—campar 
380b. 

detardemos—tardemos 425a; delibre—libre 539a; demandaua—mandaba 723d. 
estaua—sedié, estouo—sovo 150d, 247b, 279c, 284c, 318c, 327c, 414a, 415a, 
427c1, 427cn, 728c, 732d, 735b, 751b, 776a, 807c, 838d, 849d (18 cases). 
fazer—fer 248c, 274d, 338d, 403b, 404a, 582d, 715d, 821a (8 cases). 


“4 The missing quatrains are 1-73, 106-121, 154-169, 186-201, 362-377, 391, 459-474, 
506-521, 618-649.  Veintiirés Milagros, pp. 16-17. 
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recibir—prender 74d, 204a, 392c, 428d, 559b, 690b. 

tomé (at cesura)—priso 207a, 479d, 885a. 

cada dfa—cutiano 220b, 387a( =388b). 

palabra—vierbo, bierbo 657a, 777d. 

mala querencia—malquerencia; buena q.—bien q. 378b, 821d. 

reverencia—el enclin 76d; don Cristo—Cristo 93b; E declar6—Regunzé 175c; 
indigidn—dicién 181b; contecid—cumti6 182d; Enderec6—Aguisé 184b; Co- 
mengé se—Cueitése 214c; de lo suyo—del suyo 233d; Qujtaualis—tolliélis 239c; 
auenturado—adonado 280a; siella—siet 312c; con que—do 405d; acabaron— 
finaron 573b; Leuant6é—erzié 655b;* testigos—testes 686b; enoio—tedio 704b; 
seso—sen 707d; fiziessen penjtencia—se penetenciassen 708d; este—el 735a; 
fizo se—fincé 743b; querido—quisto 745a; fraguada—nada 790d; dentro en 
un—en chico 801d; Fasta que—Hasta 816c; sin todo—e sin 822d. 

Total, 79 cases. 

2. Wrong form of verb.—escriuj6 (at cesura)—escripso 182c, 353a; ujdi—vi 447a; 
querria (/st person)—querré 657b; podiesse—podié 741d; destruycdos—destruc- 
tos 785d. (6 cases.) 

3. Article added.—la 177c 742b; el 764c; a la otra—al otra 590b. (4 cases.) 

4. Object pronoun added.—la 131d; ge 364b; se 348a; lis 399a; lo 667c; me 788d; 
te 797b, 804d. (8 cases.) 

5. Preposition added.—de 126a, 304a, 601d; a 394d, 546b, 732c; en 431d, 567c. 
(8 cases.) 

6. Conjunction added.—e 77a, 78d, 209c, 298c, 498d, 672a, 799d, 874d; ca 333c. 
(9 cases.)"” 

7. Emphatic or other word added.—bien 221c, 407d; buen 350c; su, sus 275d, 
673a, 814b; t@ 693c; mj 771c. (8 cases.) 

8. Apocope.—In these words final e (or Berceo’s dialect i) is lacking in MS. I. 
Our scribe’s preference for the full forms may possibly be indicated in the final 
quatrains (686-777) of La Vida de Santo Domingo in which MS. E (of which 
our A is a part) and V? share common errors and peculiarities of vocabulary, 
while E alone has the full forms of onde 699c, 714d, 715b; ende 702d, 736d; 
dende 750d; grande 708a; fuerte 733a, 739c; estonze 731c; diente 769c; ante 689a. 
That is, the manuscript family to which A belongs does not contain his restored 
apocopes. 

Staaff’s study of apocopated pronouns" enables us to make the follc wing 
observation in regard to the Milagros: of 448 full forms (of me, te, se, le, li) and 
89 apocopated forms, manuscript I has only nine that make the hemistich 
irregular, and of these, seven are corrected by A, one is not found in A (165a), 
and only one remains with no manuscript evidence against the irregularity: 


% This may be the key to Loores 17b, Profeta se levantaré. I do not recall a form erzdré 
(or ersré), but it is possible. Cf. iazdré (203d) and erserse=levantarse, Fernén Gonsdlez 750c. 
17 Tt is not clear why E’s conjunction should be retained in S. Dom. 69a e cadia fria elada 
in order to make a morosyllable of fria, while MSS. HV read caye f. e. Cf. Menéndez Pidal, 
op. cit., p. 273, Note 1. 
18 Erik Staaff, Etude sur Les Pronoms Abrégtes en Ancien Espagnol (Uppsala, 1906). 
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Enfogése en la agua (595d). Manuscript A too, while restoring the final e to 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, and particles, has been conservative in regard to object 
pronouns: against six expanded forms it has allowed forty-seven to remain 
apocopated in accord with the regular length of line, we must believe, however, 
out of orthographical rather than metrical considerations. Other than pronouns 
only thirteen of the short forms remain: two each of diz, faz, val, as listed below, 
and siquier 80a, comoquier 671d, wid 609b, and fiz 693a, 754d, 772b, 816d. 
Whoever added the final vowel can hardly have had synalepha in mind. Of 
the 124 examples here listed only 52 (41.9 per cent) are followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel. 
este, esti—est 103c, 105a, 134a, 134am, 211d, 218c, 221a, 286a, 288b, 315c, 410a, 
616d, 674d, 747a, 748a, 818a, 820d; esse—est 857d. (18 cases.) 
-miente, -mente—-ment 101b, 222a, 232d, 390a, 615d, 662b, 678c, 692b, 701b, 
719c, 731c, 847a, 975b. (13 cases.) 
ende—ent, end, en 90d, 128d, 175d, 303a, 332d, 381b, 408d, 422d, 617d, 815b, 
858b, 896a, 908d. (13 cases.) 
onde—ond, ont 330d, 350d, 387c( =388b), 415d, 441d, 580c, 737d, 828d, 888b. 
(9 cases.) 
grande—grand 84c, 413d, 420b, 457a, 544d, 598a, 720d. (7 cases.) 
gente—gent, yent 216c, 260a, 356b, 416c, 724d, 831d, 838d. (7 cases.) 
-isti—-ist (preterite ending) 135b, 202d, 272d, 454a, 609d, 779b. (6 cases.) 
desende—desent 94d, 615d, 616a. 
dize—diz 125d, 266d, 405b, 754b. But diz 92a, 909d. 
dulze—dulz 173a, 234d, 298c, 879d. 
estonze—estonz 243c, 294a, 431c, 502c. 
fuerte—fuert 178b, 229b, 324a, 540d. 
li—1 105a, 124a, 490d, 560d. But 47 apocopated forms remain. 
faze—faz 310c, 323d, 352c. But faz 172c, 739c. 
delante 321a, 389a; Guiralte 183a, 210b; muerte 487c, 823c; vale 325b, 861b 
(but val, rime, 551d, impv. 475a); delevte 85d; elli—é1 240c; englute 883c; essi— 
es 532b; escote 392d; fuente 867c; iaze 177b; Laurente 240b; luze 256a; puede— 
puet 202b; princepe 295d; que me—quem 534c; siete 576a; semeiante 321d; 
ueste 721d; valiente 87c; vine 729b. (124 cases.) 
9. Apocope of final 0.—commo—com 86a, 256c, 852b; pleyto—pleit 91d, 663c, 
681c; Giraldo—Giralt 219a; todo—tod, tot 303b, 304d, 343d, 811d, 884b; cabo— 
cab 343c; uno de—un de 595a. 
10. Elision.—de esso—desso 153d, 409d; para el—poral 260d, 482b, 552b; de 
onbre—domne 291a; sobre el—sobrel 357c; dar te a—darta 484d; dexar se ya— 
dessarsie 494d; contra el—contral 600b; Venjr me a—venir ma 767b. 
11. A pheresis.—obispo—bispo 221a, 232a, 398b, 399a, 402d, 540c, 548a, 550c, 
etc. (30 cases in all); obispado—bispado 578d, 714b, 737b, 904b, 907b; yglesia— 
glesia 876d. 
12. Syncope.—No examples, 
13. Word Order.—150c, 232d, 354d, 855a, 867d. 
Uncorrected by MS. I are 54 more hemistichs, which with the totals for 
groups 1-13, make for MS. A 367 octosyllabic hemistichs. 
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(A) Hexasyllabic Hemistichs Peculiar to MS. A. 


1. Vocabulary.—déle Dios perdén—domne Dios lo perdén 103d; quanto que— 
todo quanto 133b; sabia—entendia 135d; bien querientes—sus connocientes 
151b; tal—atal 222b; Ca—a qui 227b; brauo—brabiello 228c; mala fama—mal 
testimonio 271d; traxieron—aduxieron 279d, 577a, 811c, 831b; tanta—atanta 
280a; segujan—segudavan 382a; pies—piedes 386b, 738a; por—pora 447d; 
monge—bon omne 489a; después —dessende 493a; Arbol (at cesura)—ardor 
613b; siello—seiello 740c, 741d, 836b, 842c; sentado—assentado 753c; grande— 
grand dia 790b; muy—sobra 830d. (27 cases.) 
2. Wrong form of verb.—vieron, ujeron—vidieron, veieron 86b, 305b, 882d; 
quiero—querria 75b; ujestes—uidiestes 94b; Asm6é—asmando 338a; uer—ueer 
215b; vidi—vidia 607c. (8 cases.) 
3. Article drop ped.—133e, 220b, 385c, 850b, 601b, 801d, 821c, 865a, 865b, 898a, 
903c; del alma—de la alma 85b. (12 cases.) 
4. Object pronoun dropped.—la 80c; lo 133b; li 149d, 295a, 339d; ge 174a; te 
485d; 718d. (8 cases.) 
6. Conjunction lost.—496a, 662b, 792d. 
7. Emphatic or other monosyllable dropped.—él 175c, 211c; muy 226b; grand 
351c; bien 440b, 880c; tG 728b, 798c; com 104b; end 138d; -mient 242d; sant 
282b; [hla 420d; y 654c; que 581a, 658d, 888b; Dios 896a. (18 cases.) 
8. Apocope of final e-—Nol—Non li 181d; quier—quiere 671d; Sil—Si li 745d; 
Nol—Non lo 538a. 
9. Apocope of final o.—segunt—secundo 256d, 417a.'* 
10. Elision—ques—que es 139c; Fazer le—Fazer li [h]e 739d. 
11. Apheresis—spacioso—espacioso 436b. 
12. Syncope.—bendicto—bene[d]ito (?) 76a, malditos—maleditos 217b. 
13. Word Order.—Here the theory of permissible octosyllables is not applicable 
as it is impossible to retain the hemistich of eight syllables without accepting 
its companion of six. The one line in question is 150c Non se sintié de ninguna 
cosa embargado, in MS. I cosa ninguna. There are more similar cases in the other 
works of Berceo. Fitz-Gerald has allowed to stand in his critical edition S. Dom. 
740d Nol debia valer a cuita nul fiador. This should read Non li debie a coita valer 
nul fiador. For order cf. Milagros 828c. 

Adding to the 88 examples listed 23 more which are not corrected by manu- 
script I, we have for manuscript A 111 hemistichs of six syllables. 


(A) Hemistichs of Nine Syllabies Peculiar io MS. A. 

Here follow seventeen hemistichs of nine syllables. They are subject to pre- 
cisely the same classification as those of eight, except that several contain two 
kinds of irregularity. In other words, the scribe follows his system through 
regardless of length of line. 

1. Vocabulary.—cada uno—quisque 62c, la Gloriosa—ella 102b; entendisti— 
tovist 230b; Don loco, mal auenturado—Don fol, malastrugado 340a; ende 


19S. Dom. 581c (all MSS.) segunt mj cu-idar should read segundo mj cuidar as in ib. 
459c, where segunt is the incorrect reading of E. Cf. Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 162, 15. 
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estouo—i sovo 350c; E este—Dest (252a); Nol apretar4n tanto tenazas de 
fierro mas fuerte (sic)—Nol premirién tenazas de fierro tan fuertmientre 242d. 
2. Wrong form of verb.—nacido—nado (569a). 

5. Preposition added.—a (personal obj.) (146b). 

6. Conjunction.—E este—Dest (252a). 

7. Word inserted.—Era 610b, 875d; toda 666b. 

8. Apocope of e not observed.—este—est (146b), (252a), (906b), Rogéle que le— 
Rogél quel 232c; este—Dest (252a); sofristi muerte—sofrist muert 453b; aparte 
—apart (563c); reciente—rezién (569a); fuerte mente—fuermient 907c. 

11. Apheresis—obispo—bispo (563c); obispado—bispado (906b). 

These cases with three more (241b, 278b, 584c), in which MS. I shares the 
irregularity wholly or in part, make for MS. A a total of 20 hemistichs of nine 
syllables (eneastlabos). 

(A) Hemistichs of Five Syllables Peculiar to MS. A. 
7. Dissylabic word omitted.—otras 132b; mui 484d; sofrir 596b. 

(A) Hemistichs of Ten Syllables Peculiar to MS. A. 
1, 8. Vocabulary and Apocope.—Ass¥ fizieron los pringipes que le estauan 
enderredor—Si f. 1. p. quel sedién derredor 735d. 


(B) Hexasyllabic Hemistichs Peculiar to MS, I. 
1. Vocabulary.—él—el loco 81c; fer—fazer 150d, 547c; negada—denegada 18ic; 
tardado—detardado 343b; Miguel—Migael 353b; grandes—granadas 486b; 
Quien—Qui en 569c; Plégol al obispo—Era el pueblo delli 578c; Con su—-E en 
su 687b; tales—cabdales 808c; Dizién—Clamauan 896c; mal—mala 277d. 
2. Wrong form of verb.—podrie—podria (/st pers.) 449c, 704b; avie—avia (/st 
pers.) 759a; vieron—ujdieron 879c; serie—seria (/st pers.) 450b; ver—veer 691d. 
3. Article dropped.—el 131d, 257a; los 272b; -nas (=las) 588c. 
4. Object pronoun drop ped.—le 534c; te 733c; me 787d; lo 901d. 
6. Conjunction.—128b, 847d. 
7. Emphatic or other word dropped.—€l 241d; non 291b; grant 378b, 569c; su 
252b, 795b; tu 524a; ende 807b. 
8. A pocope.—Primiél—primidlo 242b; nil—njn lo 286d; Prisol—priso li 356c; 
Plégol—plogo li 577c; est—este 616d; gent—gente 828d. 
9. Apocope of 0o.—Quand—quando 439a. 
10. Elision—Desta—de esta 424d. 
11. Apheresis.—bispo—obispo 711b. 
12. Syncope.—bendicho—benedicho 485c; Endrezar—enderezar 288d. 
13. Word order—bon omne—omne bueno 283a; Quisolis don Cristo grant 
miraclo demostrar—Qjsolis grant mjraglo d. C. d. 441c. 

Total, 50 hemistichs. 

(B) Octosyllabic Hemistichs Peculiar to MS. I. 
1, Vocabulary.—podrie (1st pers.), Sennora—podria, Madre 545c; E vido— 
Cuyd6 684d; a un—el 758b; postremeria—postremera 794c; enfermeria—fer- 
merfa 811d; Migael—Migel 317a.” 


% It is better, however, to read Sant Migael de (la) Tumba, cf. 433a. 
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2. Wrong form of verb.—sentia—sent{i 488c; si non, serie—que seria (/st pers.) 

450c. 

3. Article added.—la 102c, 224a, 234d, 504b, 768a, 852c, el 337a, 604c, 801c; 

un 285b. 

4, Object pronoun added.—lis 239c; se 595a. 

5. Preposition added.—de 326c; a 861b, 880c. 

6. Conjunction.—678c, 792d, 801c, 881a. 

7. Emphatic word added.—bien 96b; grant 741a. 

8. Apocope.—Acorridéli—Acorri6l 88a; Vidlo—Vi6l 243a; no lo—nol 489c; 

Quiquiere—quiquier 557c; Dissoli—Dixol 736a ; Siquiere—siquier 817c. 

10. Elided vowel supplied.—ante el—antel 223a, 757b; Sobre el—sobrel 893c; 

poca de ora—poca ora 734a; de esto—desto 776c. 

12. Syncopated vowel restored.—miraculo 131b; Benedicha 458b. 

13. Word order—misme cibdat (at cesura)—ciudat mjsma 306a; see under 

hexasyllables for 441c; laudada seer (at cesura)—seer laudada 542d; No li querra 

toller por fuerca lo que toviere—N. |. q. por fuerca quitar (toller) 1. q. t. 868c. 
Total, 46 hemistichs. 


(B) Hemistichs of Nine Syllables Peculiar to MS. I. 


1. Vocabulary.—tan mala—tal 250c. 
7. Word added.—toda 492d. 


(B) Hemistichs of Five Syllables Peculiar to MS. I. 
1. dictador—enterpretador 866b. 


In the next three groups (C, D, E) there is no direct manuscript 
evidence against the irregularity, the authenticity of which must there- 
for stand or fall according to the evidence of parallel passages or to the 
relative conformity of the irregular lines with such laws of prosody as 
we can infer from the poet’s usage. Our task is aided by the frequent 
repetitions in this class of verse. 

Lang has set down™ as authentic octosyllables in Sante Domingo 
eighty-three hemistichs that Fitz-Gerald had corrected in the intro- 
duction of his critical edition. In only one case, that of the syllabic value 
of Maria (57a), does he discuss the validity of these corrections. That 
cannot be done in detail here; however, it must be noted that twelve of 
these octosyllables contain este and four obispo. These are surely doubt- 
ful. Equally doubtful (as the work of the poet) are those hemistichs that 
are repeated in a perfect form elsewhere, e.g., S. Dom. 685b, tollié se li 
de los oios occurs as t. s. 1. de oios in S. Dom. 725b, Milag. 63b, 489d; and 
compare S. Dom. 244b, Tolliéronseme doios. In this expression, as often, 

* Op. cit., pp. 591-592.—This list contains five hemistichs of nine syllables: 44c, quando 
fue evangelistero; 442c, fuerte miente escarmentados; 771b, meti en nuestros coracones; 35d, 
527b, leuaronlo a la iglesia; unless in these alone Professor Lang allows synalepha, in which 
case the last example is heptasyllabic. 
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the use or omission of the article follows the requirements of regular 
versification: cf. S. Dom. 624c, Tuelle de los mis oios, and Milag. 490c 
de los oios toller. Elsewhere Lang tells us why such corrections are not 
permissible. Quoting A polonio Sc, ouo en este comedio with other long 
hemistichs, he remarks (perhaps in view of ibid. 197a, fue en este come- 
dio)™ that ‘‘more than one of the cases in question may doubtless be 
reduced by correction or other critical devices, but the application of 
this procedure will in its turn reduce many heptasyllables to shorter 
forms.”’ This, if applied to Berceo’s lines, is to miss completely the poet’s 
system of double prosodic values, a system not only governing his use 
of apocope, elision, dieresis, etc., but of much wider application. It ex- 
tends to the choice of vocabulary and to what one might call padding. 
May I give a few common examples without references? 


Fer—fazer, omne—el omne, bon omne—omne bono, Cristo—don Cristo—Jesu 
Cristo—nuestro sennor don Cristo (S. Dom. 31a), Oria—don Oria, at cesura 
Sancto Sptritu—Spiritu Sancto, maguer—maguer que, tal—atal, él—elli, des- 
guisado—desaguisado, gradir—gradescer, ofrir—ofrecer, etc. 


Here are a few passages that reveal in short compass this principle of 
double values. The list might be extended. It must be conceded that the 
poet missed excellent opportunities to “vary the monotony of his lines.” 


Que tolliese dest omne este tan grant dolor, S. Dom. 409c. 
Perdieron fod esfuerzo e todo so sentido, S. Mill. 451c. 

Ende salié e] démon, mas fue ent mal repiso, S. Dom. 62d. 
Siquiera a la madre, siquier a las sorores, S. Oria 146b. 

Esto cémo cuntiera, com non eran certeros, Milag. 104b. 
Diste conseio malo, matest al mi romero, ibid., 202d. 

Non cates a/ mi mérito, mas cata tu bondat, ibid., 903d. 
Vistié a Jos desnudos, apacié Jos famnientos, ibid., 708a. 
Tantas son sus mercedes, tantas sus caridades, 

Tantas Jas sus virtudes, tantas Jas sus vondades, ibid., 614ab. 


Staaff’s treatise reveals the principle at work in the poet’s use of pro- 
nouns. The syllabic and non-syllabic forms are used with few exceptions 
in conformity to regular verse. This enables Staaff to make in the Ma- 
agros fifteen corrections that have been substantiated by new manuscript 
evidence from A. In thirteen cases the new manuscript brings no new 
evidence and in only five has Staaff gone astray.™ 

Sometimes there is more than enough evidence to disprove an irregu- 
larity but not enough to restore the original reading. In view of S. Dom. 


# “Contributions to the Restoration of the Poema del Cid,” Rev. Hisp. txv1 (1926), 14. 
% Against S. Dom. 80d, ouo en este comedio are S. Mill. 144a, demds en est c., ibid. 395a, 
Diélis en est c., Milag. 161c, Cuntiél en est c. % 181c, 202a, 233c, 242b, 695a. 
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250b, meterlo a la pella, Hanssen corrected Milag. 256c to read que traen 

a [la] pella, which seems probable, even considering 86a Ja traien com a 

pella. Fortunately MS. A, como a pella, decides the case. Marden, who 

allowed synalepha of like vowels between hemistichs in the Poema de 

Fernén Gongalez,™ might have accepted as regular Milag. 337a, Yendo 

por la carrera a complir el so depuerto. Hanssen omits a as Berceo fre- 
; quently does between ir and the infinitive. MS. A again decides by read- 
‘ ing complir su. Selecting for correction the most difficult passages of the 
Milagros, Hanssen fails in eight,” succeeds in fourteen, and in fourteen 
more A adds no new evidence. 

In the cases that follow the attempt has been made to gather the 
evidence rather than to offer definitive corrections. In most cases, how- 
ever, the evidence is quite sufficient to discredit the irregularity. The 
reader will see by weighing individual cases that the concurrence of two 
manuscripts does not necessarily establish a reading. In the list below 
: credit is given to Hanssen and Staaff by the letters H and S. 


(C) Hemistichs Octosyllabic in Both MSS." 


83c Buscando sus(o) et iuso H. 

91a Escripto es que (el) omne, cf. 3b, 5b. 

105c (A)pareciél a un clérigo HS, cf. Loor. 125c, 

130b Ben(e)dicha sea ella 

138a “{ Quand(o) ovo la Gloriosa, cf. S. Mill. 79b, 156a. 

15ia_ _ End(e) al dia terzero 

185a Quand(o) a essir obieron, or (a). 

228b Aparecidl al (0)bispo S, cf. 221a. 

231c hasta (e)l trenteno dia, cf. 575c, S. Dom. 514d. 

262d Beati inmaculati, Berceo’s Latin phrases somelimes show metrical 
anomalies, cf. 221c, S. Laur. 46d. 

277c (La) boca por que essié, or esse H. 

325d _ io al (0)bispo don Tello. 

335b Movidl(o) la ley del sieglo S. 

339d Com(o) qui sannosamientre S, cf. 777d, 210c. 

4 j 351b Por qui fizo est(e) omne 

; ; 378d En buscarli muert(e) mala, cf. 453b, 447a, 487c, 823c. 

= 385b com(o) el de San Marzal, cf. 852b, S. Dom. 228c. 

t : 387b ant(e) fuera a prender, cf. S. Mill. 69b. 

400c (la) eglesia quebrantar, cf. 410d. 

401a quand(o) fueron maestrados. 
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% Poema de Fernan Gongalez, Texto Critico por C. C. Marden, Baltimore, 1904. Synalepha 
between hemistichs: 26d, 43c, 68a, 164b, 233b, 242b, 281a, 241d, 360a, 410c, 424a, 471b, 
535b, 558a, 558d, 578c, 623c, 650c, 667d, 740a. 

% 233c, 250c, 256c, 337a, 378b, 571a, 741a, 801c. 
#7 584c is of nine syllables in MS. A, 797d is nondescript in MS. I. 
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Podriélo en (la) eglesia, cf. a eglesia 102cA. 

Fo pora l(a) abadessa H. 

Io a Dios me (a)comiendo, cf. 671a. 

echadas dest(i) logar. 

Touose en Ja duenna el (0)bispo por errado. 

Quand(o) quiso despedirse. 

Desend(e) él pensarié. 

Tan grand es cras com(o) eri, cf. S. Mill. 464b, 260d. 

en calient(e) e en frio, cf. 473a, or (en). 

Enfogés(e) en la agua S. 

Con grafios, con guizquios, A reads ezquinos, perhaps *guizquinos 
based on guizque.) 

Reptéval(o) la aliama S. 

a Dios e (a) la Gloriosa, cf. 159c. 

Pero Dios se lo quiso, no por poder del peccado, “no entiendo la 
frase” H. 

Predicé (el) Evangelio, cf. Sacr. 5ic, Loor. 177a, S. Mill. 157c. 
No lo podrie (/st pers.) traer, A podria, read nol podria. 

Este non iaz(e) en dubda, cf. 31b. 

que en (la) eglesia era, or (e)glesia. 

sennor d(e) Estremadura. 

Ca en cosas de (e)glesia, or d(e) eglesia. 

marido de Teodora. J have nothing to offer. 

Entraron en la (e)glesia, cf. 876b. 

Por del (0)bispo de Avila. 


Total, 42 cases. 


181b 
221c 
256c 
260b 


315a 
355a 
355d 
357b 
378b 


393d 
434d 
445c 
445d 


(C) Hemistichs Hexasyllabic in Both MSS. 
[E] es plena de gracia, or Plena de gracia es, cf. 792a. 


“Salve Sancta Parena, cf. note on 262d. 


que traien [com] a pella, cf. 86a. 

Quitésse de la alma [la] que tenié ligada, H tenfa (3 syl.), Menéndez 
Pidal tenie (3 syl.), cf. 865bA, 276c, 335a, Sacr. 209b, 262d. 

Dios [el] nuestro sennor S, cf. 244a, 257aA, 842d. 

Venié [hy] un iudezno, cf. S. Mill. 218a, S. Dom. 295a. 

Avién con elfli] todos, cf. 371d. 

el ninno iudezno, read ninnuelo 363a. 

avian mal querencia, A avjan grant mala q., read a. g. mal querencia, 
of. 573c, 821d, Juan Ruiz 417d. 

Sin ti d[e] esta fiebre, cf. 424d A. 

De San Miguel era, read Migael. 

E por Sant Miguel, read Migael. 

Es esti miraclo bien que lo escrivamos, A Esti tal miraglo bien es 
que, read Esti miraclo es bien que. 


In A the following are of eight syllables: 256c, 378b, 896a. 
* F. Hanssen, Gramdtica Historica (Halle, 1913), §234. 
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454d 
458c 
459c 
460d 
738a 
798¢ 
832b 
842d 
851b 
868a 


896a 
907c 
Total, 


184b 


241b 
278b 


560a 
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EI miraclo vieio, read Esti m., cf. 907c, 735a, var. 
Tu seas benfe]dicho. 
dar en est[i] conviento. 
Bien te lo cuidaba, read cuidarfa. 
a tos pie[de]s caer, cf. 386b, 756c, 764a. 
Quequier[e] que tG mandes. 
Prender pan benfed|ito. 
Dios [el] nuestro sennor. 
E era grant mérito, A Era de g. m., read E era de g. m. 
Read Bien creo que qui esti miraclo [bien] oiere, or Bien creo est(i) 
miraclo que el que lo oiere, but(?). 
End a pocos dias, A Ende a p. de d., read Ende a. p. d. 
E] miraclo nuevo, read esti m. n., cf. 735a var. 
25 cases. 
(C) Hemistichs of Nine Syllables 
Al apostol(o) d(e) Espanna, A apostol. 
Fo a los purgatorios do merecié (seer) levado H. 
A cogieronse de y ayna, I cojieron ssada hina, read most naturally 
cogieronse d’ahina, but I have not found “de ahina” elsewhere, cf. 
“de prisa.” 
onde estava asentado, A posado, read ond e. p. 


(D) Irregular Hemistichs in those parts of MS. I that have been lost from A. 


36b 

53c 
117d 
155a 
157b 
158b 
200a 
370d 
373a 
473a 
513d 


629d 
627a 
649a 
(668a 
(724a 
Total, 


23d 





Octosyllables 
pora darnos (la) entrada—por(a) H. 
que par(i)rie a Messia S—(a) H. 
estava con (grand) querella H, or sedié. 
los manzebos (mis) livianos H. 
(Ca) ellos non querién ir H. 
Fue en buenos e (en) malos, cf. 159c. 
Recudiél(i) un diablo S. 
Methieron est(i) miraclo. 
facién(li) mala ofrenda (?). 
Entrant(e) de la eglesia, cf. 352d, 416a. 
Ca sabia que otro dia seria porfazada, Ca sabia otro dia que seria 
porfazada H. 
Quando xx. quando xxx., read perhaps veynt S. Dom. 457c, S. Mill. 
124a. 
Demandél cém(o) andava S. 
Levé6l(o) a la eglesia. 
Sennor, quand(o) [al] non puedo.) 
Cuid4vanse los omnes que con seso quebrava, perhaps Cuid4vanse 
los omnes con seso que obrava.) 


14 cases. 
Hexasyllables 


ruega nochfe] e dia. 
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La ben[e]dicha Virgen. 
Tiempo de quar{aJesma, or la q., or El tiempo. 
Yssiéli por [la] boca S. 
D[e] un clérigo otro, cf. 431a. 
El vefe]r, el ofr. 
Dissol[i] Jesu Cristo S. 
Que [la] tu carne misma, or meisma, cf. S. Dom. 227b, 78aE, Milag. 
694b. 
Iago, se[e]r villano. 
De [a]tan fiera queja, cf. S. Mill. 66ab. 
estorcié bien [e] gent, cf. 402d. 
Vivién segund{o] regla, cf. S. Mill. 462b. 
Entendié el [o]bispo. 
See above, octosyllables. 
14 cases. 
Of Nine, Twelve, and Five Syllables 
Non avia alguna escusa (?). 
Ta acorrist(i, Sennora, a) Theéphilo que era des(es)perado H. 
de [la] Na[ti]vidat, Lanchetas, Solalinde. 


(E) Passages in which MS. I does not follow the quarto codex. 
Octosyllables 
144d contra (la) su magestat H. 
515b La que fue para el mundo, read poral. 
518a_ diz(e)lo la Escriptura. 
254b tan dulz(e) e tan cumplido. 
524d Ca veo que m(e) segudan S, ef. 354c. 
526b Fuent(e) de misericordia, cf. 35a, 126d, 867c. 
527d Que tod(o) el mundo fable, cf. 543d. 
528d _ f(ac¢)er edifficacién. 


Leaving aside all corrections, what do we find is the condition of the 
manuscripts as regards irregularity? In manuscript A there are 709 
quatrains (coplas) of the Milagros, one of them (866) of five verses. We 
then obtain from the above data these totals: of seven syllables, 5172 
hemistichs; of eight, 367; of six, 111; of nine, 20; of five, 3; and of ten, 1. 
The total irregularity is therefore 8.84 per cent. 

Our scribe’s treatment of Santo Domingo is much the same. An exami- 
nation of the irregular (therefore rejected) readings of manuscript E in 
Fitz-Gerald’s edition gives the following results: of eight syllables, 259 
hemistichs, of six, 78; of nine, 22; of five, 4. To these totals should be 
added those irregularities that the editor has incorporated into his text 
and corrected in the introduction:*® 81 octosyllables, 12 hexasyllables, 


% The same list in Versification, pp. 43-45, and (except sixes) in Lang’s list. Cf. note 21. 
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and 5 of nine syllables. To this must be added a certain number of read- 
ings in the edition which cannot be maintained as correct in view of our 
growing knowledge of Berceo’s prosody, viz., 20 octosyllables,*! 21 hex- 
asyllables,® 14 of which secure a regular length by reading the imperfect 
ending ia as dissylabic, and one of nine syllables (57a). Resulting totals: 
8, 360; 6, 111; 9, 28; 5, 4. Santo Domingo has 777 quatrains (two of them 
of five verses each). In manuscript E there are then 5717 regular hem- 
istichs and an irregularity of 8.08 per cent. 

In each case the different lengths of hemistich arrange themselves in 
descending frequency on this scale: 7,°,%5,!. And th.s holds for MS. A 
of the Milagros likewise if we count only those irregular hemistichs for 
which a regular variant is found in I. The formula discovered by Menén- 
dez Pidal for the Cid by counting only hemistichs of sure measure is 
7,965,924, and for whole verses, 14,3," 2!7,,1%. That for the Ronces- 
valles, by counting only verses with no conflicting vowels, is the same as 
we have obtained except that lengths of 4 and 13 syllables end the scale.* 
The formula also holds for the Roncesvalles as far as the fourth figure by 
including all hemistichs (except, of course, the destroyed 3b and 4b), 
counting syllables by hiatus, and giving either Old Spanish value to 
muyt, vio, mio, oy, ay, fui, imperfect -ia, and orient. The total irregularity 
in the Roncesvalles is of course much greater, being over half.* 

The figures for La Vida de Santa Oria are 7, 1536; 8, 79; 6, 19; 5, 3; 
9, 2; 12, 1; irregularity 6.34 per cent. The scale remains the same for the 
first three lengths. 

Turning to MS. I we find the same scale but a much smaller propor- 
tion of irregularity. There are 892 coplas, one (866) of five verses. Dis- 
tribution: 7, 6940; 8, 100; 6, 89; 9, 6; 5, 2; 12, 1; irregularity 2.77 per cent. 

That this regular departure from the standard heptasyllable is a func- 
tion of scribal transmission rather than a product of poetic design may 
be induced from the data for El Sacrifigio de la Misa, part of which we 
possess in a manuscript of the early fourteenth century (verses 1-250c), 
and for the rest (250c-297) we have only the Ibarreta copy which seems 


* As follows, 69a, 73a, 73b, 83d, 201c, 204d, 206a, 217b, 219d, 245d, 443c, 51ic, 683c, 
685c, 714d, 740d, 762b, 765c. 

® As follows, 82b, 304b, 553c, 581c, 702a, 703d; with -ia, 7a, 15c, 21b, 61c, 120d, 173a, 
182d, 229c, 337c, 369d, 403a, 642b, 748a, 751d. In view of the readings of the new manu- 
scripts it has become harder than before to claim any values for the imperfect tense (in 
-er and -ir verbs) in Berceo but -fa (2 syl.), -iés, -¢é (-fa, 2 syl., used only in rime), -iemos, 
-iedes, -ién, in which the combination ie is always monosyllabic. The evidence also points 
to the total exclusion of monosyllabic -ia. ® Rev. de Fil. Esp., tv, 126-127. 

* Some of the irregularities of the Roncesvalles are very questionable. E.g., 26b con grant 
dolor que avjée, in an a-e assonance, had better be heptasyllabic and read ave (=ha), 
historical present as in 11b, 14a, 30b, 86b, 100b. 
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in this part to be based on a lost portion of the folio. The latter shows the 
same order of lengths and nearly the same proportion of irregularity as 
we have found for the different portions of the folio; 7, 338; 8, 27; 6, 7; 
9, 5; 10, 1; irregularity 10.57 per cent. But the copyist of the first part 
shows a very definite tendency to contraction (especially apocope) as 
the sixes prevail over the eights; 7, 1880; 6, 77; 8, 39; 5, 1; 9, 1; irregular- 
ity 5.91 per cent. 

Manuscripts A and I have 690 quatrains in common (5520+2 hem- 
istichs). In group C above there are 53 irregularities in which the manu- 
scripts concur, that is, less than 1 per cent of the whole of this rather 
lengthy portion of the poet’s work. Aside from Berceo, Henriquez Ureiia 
states, every fourth Alexandrine [verse?] in early Spanish poetry has an 
irregularity.™ Lang believes that in the Alixandre about one-fourth of 
the hemistichs preserved in manuscripts O and P are octosyllables.* In 
the year 1916 Marden states of the A polonio that “‘at least twenty-five 
per cent of his verses are metrically incorrect” and in 1922, “about 
twenty per cent of the hemistichs of the manuscript are irregular.’’*’ 

WORD ORDER 

There are in Berceo’s works many correct verses which show that the 
poet has departed widely from the normal prose word order for the pur- 
pose of bringing the cesura into the middle of the line. That is, he has 
at times clearly avoided hemistichs of more or less than the standard 
measure. These are doubly convincing, for considering the manifest 
scribal disregard for meter the tendency would be to restore the prose 
order. In the following examples the cesura is marked, the transposed 
member is underlined and the irregular lengths of hemistich avoided 
are indicated. 

Milag. 2ic Ca los evangelistas: quatro que los dictavan (9+5). 
S. Dom. 358d Temién que a fincar: avrié en la prisién (9+5). 

S. Dom. 391b _‘ Fizose a la casa: traer del confessor (9+5, or 649). 
Milag. 812b Los tus gémitos grandes: las tus aflictiones (6+7). 
Loores 5b Ca por Sptritu Sancto: tu virtut entendieron (6+7). 
Duelo 114d Mas non quiso castigo: prender la iuderia (7 +8). 
Milag. 554d No li puede en cabo: prestar nulla guarida (7 +8). 
S. Oria 167b Cerca anda del cabo: Oria de la carrera (6+8). 

A larger group is formed by first hemistichs in which the normal order 
of words would result in an octosyllabic half-line ending with an accented 
syllable (hemistiquio agudo): e.g., S. Dom. 593b allé que lo levassen (7 
syl.) instead of prose order que lo levassen allé (8 syl.). Granted the free- 


® Op. cit., p. 18. *® Rev. Hisp., txvt (1926), 14. 


*C. C. Marden, Libro de A polonio (Baltimore, 1917, and Princeton, 1922), Pt. 1, p. xiv, 
Pt. uo, p. 32. 
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dom of introducing the octosyllable, these cases would point to an aver- 
sion to using the masculine verse-ending at the cesura. No such aversion 
is apparent. There are in the 911 coplas of the Milagros 969 masculine 
rime words, 26.5 per cent of the whole. Masculine endings for the first 
hemistich are 241 in number, almost exactly one-fourth of the rimes of 
this type. It seems that, either hemistich being allowed to end at random, 
one “acute” rime word induced three more. Each of the examples to 
follow is furnished with a companion in which the transposed member 
figures at the end of a regular hemistich thus showing its capacity to 
carry the rhythmic stress of a heptasyllable. 


S.Dom. 250d Porque del sol tan cerca: sedié esta estrella 
S.Dom. 234c Mas lucié que el sol: tant era de lumnosa 


Milag. 136b Esta es en que somos: la cabera iornada 
Milag. 537d Como muger que es: de tal cosa librada 


S. Oria 89a Dexemos /o al todo: a la siella tornemos 
Loores 74d Sobre todo /o al: en cruz quiso morir 


Milag. 261d Del mal si non te guardas: caerfs en peor 
Loores 177c De partirme del mal: nunca non ovi cura 


Milag. 689c Ain si de non dices: ferté mayor mercado 
Milag. 224d = Si dissiese que non: dizria falsedat 


Sacrif. 245c Quando en cruz fue puesta: la persona honesta 
Sacrif. 94d Al que morié en cruz: por el nuestro pecado 


Milag. 757c De mf fablaran todos: mesquino pecador 
Duelo 30b Mas se dolié de mf: que non de su lacerio 


S.Dom. 476b Padre, yo a ti vengo: por salut demandar 
Milag. 729b =‘ Por esso vin a i: por seguir tu mandado 


S.Dom. 195b Mértir de Dios amado: oye mi oracién 
Sacrif. 238b Se non fuessen de Dios: de corac6n amados 


Milag. 452b Rendieron a Dios gracias: e a Sancta Maria 
Milag. 214a Rendié gracias a Dios: e a Sancta Maria 


The data presented throughout the study support the following con- 
clusions in regard to Berceo’s verse: (1) obligatory hiatus with no ex- 
ceptions; (2) complete regularity of composition with no possibility of 
separating one type of manuscript irregularity (octosyllables) from the 
others as to nature or origin; and (3) irregularity in conformity with the 
ametric formula may on occasion be the product of scribal transmission. 


H. H. ARNOLD 


The Pennsylvania State College 
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XXII 


HONORE BONET: A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 
CRITIC OF CHIVALRY 


Y the end of the fourteenth century tue institution of chivalry seemed 

more brilliant than ever before. It had covered itself with glory dur- 
ing the long years of the struggle between France and England, number- 
ing among its heroes such exemplars of knighthood as the Black Prince 
and King John of France, Sir John Chandos and Bertrand du Guesclin. 
During the lull that occurred in the last years of the century, monarchs 
and princes, freed from the galling restrictions of war, vied with one 
another in the great medieval pageant, the tournament; court life under 
the youthful Charles VI in extravagant reaction to the bourgeois régime 
of Charles le Sage, was once more aristocratic and magnificent; knights 
rode gaily forth on expeditions against the infidels or wandered off to 
foreign lands to join in jousts and tourneys. 

Though chivalric splendor had never been more hollow, more en- 
grossed with outward pomp to the exclusion of all nobler duties, con- 
temporaries were still dazzled and admiring. Thus it is interesting to note 
some criticisms and denunciations of chivalry coming from a keen ob- 
server of events in the last quarter of this century, a writer whose literary 
merits are small, but whose perspicacity does him honor. The name of 
Honoré Bonet is known only to specialists in the literature of the four- 
teenth century, although students of jurisprudence recognize him as one 
of the first writers on international law. In his two works in French, 
L’ Arbre des Batailles and L’A pparicion Maistre Jehan de Meun, mingled 
with many discussions of the laws of war and the tribulations of the 
church during the Great Schism, are to be found some of the clearest 
evidences we have of chivalric decadence, a keen probing of faults allied 
with proposals for reform, which, as we know from history, went un- 
heeded.! 

1 Born in Provence between the years 1340 and 1347, Honoré Bonet became a monk in 
the Benedictine order. He studied at the university in Avignon for several years, and we 
find him mentioned in 1382 as the prior of Salon. Three years later he became associated 
with the rulers of Provence, whom he served successfully in diplomatic negotiations. His 
first work, L’Arbre des Batailles, was perhaps composed soon after he received his degree 
as Doctor of Decretals, in 1386. The work was dedicated to Charles VI, who repaid Bonet 
with a pension and an appointment of trust. From this time on he was closely linked with 
the royal court and after 1393 took up his residence at Paris. In 1394 he wrote his Somnium 
super materia scismatis, a work of conciliation, attempting to unite Christendom without 
recourse to armed intervention. His last work, L’Apparicion Maistre Jehan de Meun, 


appeared in 1398. The last known mention of Bonet is in the year 1405, but the date of 
his death is unknown. His was not a life of great achievements nor did he have any marked 
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L’ Arbre des Batailles is usually considered Bonet’s most important 
work. It gave him a great reputation for learning and probity among his 
contemporaries, and is perhaps the first work on international law, ac- 
cording to the Belgian jurist, Ernest Nys.? It was not intended as a work 
for the jurists but rather as a popular treatise for the use of heralds, 
princes, and especially knights engaged in war. The first and second parts 
giving the author’s interpretation of history in the light of St. John’s 
Apocalyptic vision of the seven angels, and a summary view of Roman 
history based on Orosius, contain several references to the Great Schism 
and the rival popes, but it is only in the third and fourth parts, which 
constitute three-quarters of the book, that we find discussion of battles 
and contemporary customs, with the author’s incidental remarks on 
chivalry. 

Bonet approaches the whole subject of the chivalric code of conduct 
and the laws of war from a practical viewpoint. He spends no time on 
chivalric metaphysics, in which the knight’s prowess is derived from the 
love and worship of his lady. His book is a working manual for the 
knight, whom Bonet considers a soldier almost in the Roman tradition, 
although most medieval knights were anything but that. He refuses to 
consider chivalric gallantry and the point of honor, seeking instead a 
sober and reasonable basis for his decisions. The success of the work 
proves in striking fashion how chivalry had changed, judging from its 
readiness to accept an eminently practicable code without insisting on 
the exaggerated standard that we find in such a work as the Cent Bal- 
lades, still in the literary tradition. Much of this was probably due to 
the changes in the chivalric method of warfare which were introduced by 
Du Guesclin. The latter was a realist in war, though in no way inferior 
to his contemporaries in generosity and courtesy, with the result that 
the French once again felt the taste of victory. His death, and the ac- 
cession of Charles VI, marked the return to the former system of heroic 
defeats, which found its climax in Agincourt.‘ 

Bonet’s classification of brave knights is realistic, almost cynical: the 
love of ladies as an incentive to bravery does not fall within his category; 
there is instead a list of prosaic motives not to be found in the customary 
treatises on chivalry. First of all, a knight will be “‘bien hardy” because 
he desires to win the glory of this world and have renown. Then follows 





influence on his time, yet it is easy to recognize in his works an honest and independent 
thinker. Cf. Ivor Arnold, L’A pparicion Maisire Jehan de Meun, Publ. de l’Université de 
Strasbourg, 1926. 

* Honoré Bonet, L’Arbre des Batailles, ed. Ernest Nys (Bruxelles-Paris, 1883), p. xxviii. 

* Les Cent Ballades, Soc. des Anciens Textes Francais, 1905. 

*C. Oman, The Art of War in the Middle Ages (London, 1924), 1, 198-199. 
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this statement: ‘‘Ung aultre chevalier sera hardy par paour de perdre 
V’honneur et le profit de son seigneur et pour paour d’estre prins s’j] 
estoit couart.” Some knights are bold because they have good armor, 
others because of proved weapons or long practice. A fine steed makes 
some knights brave (whether because of better chances of escape 
we do not know). There are those who work themselves up into a rage 
and become almost mad, while others are brave through plain ignorance, 
having no conception of true courage, ‘“‘mais font ainsi qu’ils voient faire 
aux aultres plus avancez.” Last in the list, but far from least: “Et siena 
d’aultres qui sont hardis par convoitise de gaingner les richesses et non 
mie pour aultre chose.’ Chivalry had already made itself famous by 
this phase of its activity. 

What are some of the duties of these brave knights? Bonet solemnly 
considers whether it is the duty of a knight to attack or wait on the 
defense. There is no concern for the size and location of the enemy, 
tactics of battle are not in question, only the matter of bravery: “‘c’est 
clere chose et notoire que plus est loé ung baceler pour bien assaillir que 
pour bien attendre.’”* But Bonet invokes Aristotle to the contrary and 
decides that it is really “plus vertueuse”’ to wait on the defense: “car elle 
est de plus grande deliberation et plus froidement voit les perils de mort 
que ne fait celui qui assault, lequel en son courage a deja prins ire par 
laquelle il ne peut coignoistre les perils od il se boute.’”” However absurd 
such discussion might seem, French knighthood had consistently shown 
its belief in reckless, headlong assault, with dire results. Charles V and 
Du Guesclin, by daring to be unchivalric, forced their followers to wait 
until attacked, in order not to lose the advantage of numbers because 
of impetuosity. It seems as if Bonet had recognized the merits of the 
system and wished to give it his approval. 

He next declares that it is the duty of a man to die for his lord rather 
than to abandon him in battle, even if he is only hired to fight. By the 
emphasis which he puts on this point Bonet seems to have realized what 
a world of difference lay between his view and the real events: in the 
battle of Poitiers whole battalions left the field in flight, with no inten- 
tion of dying for their lord the king, present in person at the battle. A 
knight should be obedient to his commander: 


Ung chevalier doit estre obedient 4 celui qui pour son seigneur est ordonné 
gouverneur de I’ost et si 4 lui n’est obedient il n’est mie bon chevalier mais est 
orgueilleux et outrageux.’ 


Infractions of discipline should be punished: 
Aprés doit perdre le chief celui qui se part de la bataille contre le commandement 
5 Arbre des Batailles, p. 79. * Tbid., p. 78. 1 Tbid., p. 80. 
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de son seigneur siccome sont aucuns qui veulent faire hors de la bataille coups 
de lance ung pour ung. Pour soy moustrer bien hardy si laissent leur bataille 
et mal font .. .* 


The same penalty is due the knight who stirs up dissension or quarrels 
in the army, which frequently happens in time of war, according to 
Bonet. In all these discussions may be seen his desire for more discipline, 
more order; he realized that there was such a thing as duty to the army 
as a whole, quite incompatible with the ordinary knight’s thirst for self- 
display and individual valor. 

In Bonet’s opinion, the knights’ neglect of their duties may be linked 
with the rapid growth of trickery and falsehood, which are destroying 
all feelings of trust and confidence. Safe conducts have become as subtle 
as legal documents, and have to be phrased in exactly the right way, or 
the person is liable to be held prisoner, “‘car trop plus leur plaist de trou- 
ver faulte en ung ou plusieurs saulfconduits que de y trouver plaine 
asseurance.””® 

The period of fair and open dealing seems to be passing: 


par especial au temps de maintenant auquel nous voions tant de barat et tant 
de subtilitez trouver pour decepvoir et tromper l’ung l’autre. Aussi les gens 
ne ont aujourd’huy honte ne vergongne de mentir ne rompre leur foy. Et si est 
venu le monde en tel estat car ce que les droits apellent traison on le nomme 
presentement subtilité et cautele, dont la foy viendra 4 neant, car ]’ung n’ aura 
quelque fiance en |’autre.'° 


The author is particularly indignant over the question of ransom. He 
pleads first of all for ordinary mercy and courtesy between Christians. 
If the captor will not allow his prisoner to go free, let him ask a reason- 
able ransom, one that the prisoner can pay well within his means, and 
not disinherit his wife and his children, his relatives and friends. 


Et s’il fait aultrement il n’est pas gentil homme aincois est tirant et non courtois. 
Mais nostre seigneur Dieu voit trés bien comment les gens d’armes font le 
contraire; car sans pitié ne miséricorde ils prendent et font payer aux prisonniers 
grandes et excessives finances et raenchons et par especial aux povres gaigneurs 
qui labourent les terres et les vignes lesquels aprés Dieu donnent 4 vivre de leur 
labeur a tout le monde. Et en vérité j’ay grande douleur au cuer de voir et ouyr 
le grant martire que ils font sans pitié ne merchy aux povres laboureurs et 
aultres gens qui ne savent ne mal dire ne mal penser.... Et nul d’eux n’en 
a cure." 


Bonet is one of the first to argue for the rights of non-combatants, 
bitterly denouncing the inconsistency between chivalric ideals and con- 


* Ibid., p. 98. * Ibid., p. 158. 
1 Ibid., p. 213. 4 Jbid., pp. 139-140. 
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temporary reality. Why, he asks, if France makes war on England, 
should the poor peasants and shepherds be molested? They take no 
active part any more than priests or hermits. According to the standard 
of honor of the age, what fame can one have in killing or imprisoning 
someone who never wore armor, who did not even know how to put on 
a coat of mail or close the visor of a helmet? 


Que je voulsisse jugier que ce fust honneur ou vaillance de ferir ung tel povre 
homme et innocent qui ne scet fors mengier du pain sec aupres de ses brebis par 
les champs et par les hayes et buissons, je ne pourroie faire par nulle raison." 


He denounces chivalry for its part in such sordid affairs and marks 
its decadence. Although the tilling of the soil is by its very nature a 
reason for immunity, 


Dieu scet trés bien comment les gens d’armes le gardent aujourd’huy et par 
ma foy, c’est moult mal fait.... A Dieu plaise de mettre es cuers des rois de 
ordonner comment en toutes guerres les povres laboureurs soient seurement et 
tenus paisibles, car aujourd’huy toutes les guerres sont contre les povres gens 
laboureurs, contre les biens et meubles qu’ils ont. Pourquoy je ne l’appelle pas 
guerre mais trés bien me semble estre pilleries et roberie. Aussi ce n’est pas la 
maniére de guerroier selon l’ordonnance de deue chevalerie ne de l’ancienne 
coustume des nobles batailleurs lesquels soustenoient justice, dames vesves, 
enfans orphelins et povres gens. Et aujourd’huy partout ils font le contraire. 
Et qui ne scet partout bouter les feus, rober les eglises, occuper leur droit et 
emprisonner les prestres, il n’est pas souffisant pour mener guerre. Et pour ce 
les chevaliers de maintenant n’ont pas la gloire et le los des anciens bacelers jadis 
regnans ne ja leur faits ne devroient venir 4 grant perfection de vertu.!* 


It is notable that many of the medieval clergy had a much truer sym- 
pathy and regard for the sufferings of the oppressed peasants than their 
more cultured successors in the Renaissance and seventeenth century. 

In the last pages of the work, the author explains the delinquencies 
of contemporary knighthood as due to its changed way of living. Not 
only the virtues of the knights of old had disappeared but their splendid 
physique as well. In Bonet’s opinion, the perfect knight should not be 
nourished too delicately, 


car ainsi il ne vault guaires 4 la guerre por laquelle nous disons que la chevalerie 
du jourd’huy n’est mie de la proues se qu’elle fut du temps passé, car selon les 
loix anciennes les chevaliers mangeoient feves et lard de porc et viandes grosses. 
Ils gesoient dur et portoient le harnois le plus du temps. Aussi ils demouroient 
au dehors des citez et goustoient l’air de la champaigne. ... Si ne disputoient 
pas de coustume des vins lequel estoit le meilleur, aingois beuvoient de l’eau 
clere pource que toute paine et travail sceussent endurer." 


8 Ibid., p. 141. 8 Jbid., pp. 210-211. 4 [bid., p. 255. 
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This is not sermonizing on the part of Bonet: the whole temper of 
chivalry had changed, the knights were losing their warlike skill and 
letting mercenaries do more and more of the actual fighting. The weak- 
ness of chivalry is brought out clearly in his other work. 


L’Apparicion Maistre Jehan de Meun was written in 1398, while the 
discussion of the crushing defeat suffered by the Christians at Nicopolis™ 
was still rife. Bonet at this time was in Paris, living at the maison de la 
Tournelle, the former residence of Jean de Meun, which the latter had 
bequeathed to the Dominican Order. This certainly must have prompted 
the idea of Bonet’s work, which was to have the great critic and satirist 
of a former age appear to encourage the discussion of later faults. 
Sheltering himself, then, under the fame and popularity of Jean de 
Meun, Bonet begins his satire, making use of one of the trite medieval 
forms, the dream, as a basis for his work, which is composed of a quantity 
of distinctly mediocre verses with a few possazes of excellent prose. 

The scene is laid in the maison de la Tournelle mentioned above; Bonet 
has just retired to the garden after dining and has fallen asleep. Ina 
dream there appears to him “un grant clerc bien fourré de menu ver,” 
Master Jean de Meun, who reproaches the author for not having pro- 
tested against the evils which are destroying France and Christendom 
itself. After a feeble attempt at defense, Bonet is startled by the appear- 
ance of four new figures. One is a doctor, another a Jew, the third a 
Saracen, and the last a Jacobin. Called upon by Jean de Meun to ex- 
plain their presence, the doctor and the Jew defend their positions at 
length. Then the Saracen, the most important of the four, takes up the 
discussion. He has been sent by the Sultan to study the Christian na- 
tions, their governments and their methods of warfare, and especially 
the customs of the French, ‘‘Car les Francoys sont entre nous, Sus tous 
crestiens nommés plus proux, plus fiers, en armes plus vaillants.’’® Jean 
de Meun begs the Saracen to tell what he has learned about French 
customs, whereupon the Saracen begins his story, telling of his trip from 
the Orient and his arrival at Rome. 

There the Saracen learns of the Great Schism. This discord among 
Christians amazes him, and gives him encouragement as well, for the 
Mohammedans, united in their faith, have no such weakness. However, 


% The battle of Nicopolis (1396), between the Burgundians and their Hungarian allies 
on the one side, and the troops of the Sultan Bajazet on the other, was a great disaster for 
the Christians. It demonstrated the improved military skill of the Turks, and made the 
name of the Janissaries known to western Europe. 

8 L’Apparicion Maisire Jehan de Meun, Publ. de l'Université de Strasbourg (1926), 
vv. 315 ff. 
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the Saracens never really fear these Christian knights, “Entre nous 
estes pou doubtez,” and this is why: 
Vous estes gent, car apris l’ay, 
Qui vivés dilicieusement ; 
Se vous n’avez pain de froment, 
Char de mouton, beuf et pourcel, 
Perdriz, poucins, chappons, chevrel, 
Canars, faysans, et connins gras, 
Et que demain ne faillist pas 
Habondance plus qu’aujourd’huy 
Vous estes venus a l’annuy; 
Et se vo lit mol blanc n’avez 
Pour une nuyt, estes foulez; 
Chemise blanche sur le corps, 
Ou autrement vous estes mors; 
Et se bon vins n’avez en teste 
Pour non riens est toute la feste. 
Mais nous Sarrazins tout envers, 
Com scet monseigneur de Nevers.'’ 


The allusion to monseigneur de Nevers helps to explain the preceding 
lines. Jean, count of Nevers, later the notorious Jean sans Peur of 
Burgundy, was the leader of the Nicopolis expedition and one of the few 
captives spared. The captivity was not at all cruel or extreme, yet the 
knights suffered greatly: accustomed to the service of squires and pages, 
as well as fine living in general, they could not stomach the coarse 
cookery of the Turks, and many of them contracted serious maladies. 
Bajazet later took pity on the count of Nevers and gave him better 
food.'* A tragic ending indeed for those who set out so boastfully on the 
expedition! This was one of the faults of later-day chivalry: its fighting 
men were not trained as soldiers and could not live a soldier’s life. 

The Saracen points out the contrasting life of the Moslem warrior: 
clear water and a little bread is a large meal for a Saracen, and he has no 
thought of finewine or the meat which is in season; and when it comes to 
sleeping, he does not bother to undress, nor does he seek out hay to lie 
on, but simply picks firm ground. He cares nothing for fine cooking, 
roasts or warm pies; such things render a man delicate, so that he can- 
not stand hunger or cold and if he sleeps in the open, he loses his strength 
and health.'’® He tells the French to consider the ways of their fore- 
fathers, which were true and sound. 


1 Ibid., vv. 421 ff. 
18 TD. Le Roulx, La France en Orient au quatorsiéme siécle (Paris, 1886), 1, 287 ff. 
19 A pparicion, vv. 437 ff. 
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Ne vouloyent fussent pansart; 
Ceulx leur donnoient fevez et lart 
Et l’eaue pure, lit de paille, 
Couchier avec cote de maille, 
Demourance hors des cités 

Pour estre des champs plus privés 
Et fussent tousjours ordonné 

Et prestz, quand seroient mandé.”° 


And yet, continues the Saracen, these French think that by bathing, by 
soft living, by pleasure seeking, by worrying constantly about food, 
that one becomes a brave knight, a doughty squire, or a strong hench- 
man. He scornfully quotes Valerius Maximus regarding the virtues of 
Cato the Elder, a “chevalier saige, grant et bon,’”’ who never was 
fastidious about his diet or his garb. He never wanted pastry or cake to 
satisfy his hunger, nor did he care what color the cloth of his garments 
happened to be, provided the material was warm. Like a true soldier, 
“Oncques mauvais pain ne blasma, Ne bevraige ne refusa”’: this is the 
best regimen of the knight, asserts the Saracen, who next quotes St. 
Bernard to the effect that rich garments only engender envy among 
one’s neighbors and that one should endeavor to win favor by good deeds 
rather than by brilliant attire.” 

The training of children is at fault too. The French nourish their 
children so daintily, they are so carefully clothed in their youth, that 
when they come to manhood they cannot bear heat or cold, or eat food 
not seasoned to their taste. The Saracen thinks that the youngster 
should have plenty of good food, in order to give him strong limbs, but 
should not be fed on pastry and the like, for these things merely rob 
him of vigor; nor should he be richly clothed, but should be brought up 
to endure changes of temperature. 


Nous disons que vous n’estes saiges 
Quant vous voulés faire passaiges 
Contre Sarrazins ou paiens, 

Quant prenez ainsy tendres gens 
Ne regardés se ilz pourront 

Porter les grans maulx qu’iJz auront 
En chevauchier tant longue voye, 
Qui les plus forts souvent ennoye; 
Mais que le partir soit joly, 

Vous ne regardés la fin.* 


20 Thid., vv. 459 ff. Cf. Arbre des Batailles, p. 255. 
1 St. Bernard, De laudibus novae militiae. Cf. E. Prestage, Chivalry (London, 1928), p. 48. 
2 A pparicion, vv. 482 ff. %3 Ibid., vv. 507 ff. 
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The last two verses refer plainly to the magnificent display of wealth 
shown in the Nicopolis expedition. Everything was aglitter with gold 
and silver; the Burgundian arms, embroidered in gold, covered the 
pennons and banners, while the very weapons were specially embossed. 
The tents were of satin, green satin being the prevailing hue, and fur- 
nished elaborately. Each knight vied with his neighbor in displaying his 
splendid attire. It was more like a pleasure excursion than a crusade 
against the Turks.™ 


Pour ce meurent ilz en la voye, 
Ou font a leurs annemis joye; 

Et quant ce vient a la bataille 
Leurs coups sont legeres, sans faille: 
A trois coups ferir force fault, 
Et sont perduz par ce deffault. 
D’une autre chose vous dy tant 
Que vous vous armez trop pesant, 
Tant que quant estez tout armez, 
En pou d’eure estes foulez.. . 
Et se un homme d’armez chiet, 
A tart relevera son chief, 

Et plusieurs meurent estouffez 
Des vostres, car trop sont armez.** 


Here Bonet has hit upon one of the capital faults of the knight’s 
equipment. The armor was so licavy that it wearied to exhaustion all 
but the very strong. In fact, few knights wore their armor while riding 
about on expeditions, as the strain would have been too great; the squire 
was always at hand to arm them quickly and surely. In a long battle 
many fainted from the oppressive weight and heat of these iron prisons. 
If they were on foot and tried to hurry, woe betide them, for once 
fallen, they had to be helped up. The light-armed Saracens had all the 
advantages of speed and consummate horsemanship, which frequently 
enabled them to hold their own, though they were no match for the 
heavy masses of feudal cavalry in a pitched battle. 

At this point the Saracen introduces a fresh argument, in the form 
of a query, one that contained sound truth but which had little appeal 
for chivalry, whose pride could not brook the proposal. Whenever the 
French make war on the Saracens, he says, they leave behind the 
peasants, who do not know what comfort means, to tend the vineyards 
and fields, strong men who could live better on cheese than nobles on 
capons, for they have never been accustomed to luxuries. 


* Le Roulk, op. cit., p. 238. % A pparicion, vv. 517 ff. 
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Vous tenez qu’ilz ne vauldriont rien: 
S’ilz avoient un pou coustumé 
Simple cote en leur costé 

Ilz nous feroient plus grant guerre 
Que tous les gentilz d’Angleterre, 
Mais qu’ilz eussent ordonnance 

D’un bon cappitaine de France. 
Prenez exemple de Portugal, 

Se les vilains firent le mal 

Qui n’a guerez prindrent gent d’armes 
Dont maintes dames gettent lermes . . .”° 


The great master of war, Vegetius, says that laborers are effective 
soldiers; if one will but read Valerius Maximus, he proves the same point. 
But the French leave in repose those who could better stand the long 
road, the many hardships; for, brought up as peasants, these men do not 
fear rough beds or coarse bread, or wind or rain or great hunger. They 
can stand all kinds of toils, their arms are strong enough to give great 
blows and their strength is lasting, for they have been accustomed to 
hardships; all that is necessary is to teach them to wear armor. If they 
are sick or wounded, they are not so weakened as are the nobles, after 
having endured all kinds of suffering, because they are not used to dainty 
food.”7 

Such is Bonet’s argument for an army of real warriors, to replace 
the idolent and half-trained nobles, whose pride and arrogance were 
hardly compatible with military organization. Agincourt was soon to 
furnish a terrible lesson to French chivalry, destroying the very flower 
of the institution and leaving the country helpless. In this short work 
Bonet brings together most of the reasons for chivalric decadence: the 
loss of religious inspiration, the love of pomp and luxury at the expense 
of sufficient training for war, defects in armor, rashness and indolence. 
His two works together give a surprisingly clear picture of the state of 
chivalry as it really was at the end of the fourteenth century. 


RAYMOND L. KILGouR 
Harvard University 


* This refers to the battle of Aljubarota (1385), in which the Portuguese peasants, who 
had risen en masse, fought with great bravery and success. 
7 A pparicion, vv. 543 ff. 





XXIII 
“THE QUESTION OF HALSAM” 


N British Museum Addit. MS. 34360 on folio 22 occurs one stanza of 

rime royal entitled ‘‘The question of halsam.”’ It is smooth in meter, 
well-balanced in thought, and practically perfect in stanza form, com- 
paring very favorably in these respects with other minor lyrics of the 
early fifteenth century. The popularity of this poem is-.attested by its 
presence in many manuscripts of that century and by the fact that 
Caxton printed it together with a second seven-line stanza also ascribed 
to Halsham.' Both of these lyrics are found in Bodley 3896, f. 195a 
(MS. Fairfax 16), which affords not only the earliest,? but the most 
authentic text of these pieces: 


The worlde so wide / thaire so remuable 

The sely man / so litel of stature 

The grove and grounde / of* clothinge so mutable 
The fire so hoote / and subtil of nature 

The water neuer in oon / what creature 
That made is of these foure / thus flyttyng 

May stedfast be as here / in his lyving 


The more I goo / the ferther I am behinde 
The ferther behinde / the ner my wayes ende 
The more I seche / be worse kan I fynde 

The lighter leve / the lother for to wende 
The bet y serve / the more al out of mynde‘* 
Is thys ffortune not I / or infortune 
Though I go lowse / tyed am I with a Lune 


The first lyric or stanza occurs alone in Brit. Mus. Addit. 34360, 
f. 22a, and with the second in five manuscripts: Bodley 3896, f. 195a; 


1Dr. E. Fligel, “Kleinere Mitteilungen aus Handschriften,” Anglia, x1v, 463, n. 
Fliigel also states that these two “balades” as they are called in one manuscript, were 
adapted under Henry VIII as “‘dreistimmige lieder.” 

? Professor Carleton Brown in his Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic 
Verse, 1, 48, places this manuscript in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

* The manuscript reads and for of, evidently a scribal error, since four out of the six 
MSS. use of. I understand the line to mean “The grove (trees in general) and the ground 
so changeable in their clothing.” 

‘ To make the rime scheme of the stanza accurate, mynde should rime with wende, not 
with fynde. All versions now read mynde, but it is possible that the archetype showed 
Kentish influence. If so, mende would be used and the rime would be correct. In the poems 
of the Kentish Gower the spellings mende and mynde are both found. See glossary of The 
Works of John Gower (English), edited by G. C. Macaulay. 

5 Brown, Carleton, op. cit., 1, 336-337, no. 2252. 
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Addit. MS. 16165, f. 244a; the Harleian MSS. 7333, f. 148a and 7578, f. 
20a; and Huth 7, f. 144. No variation save in dialect is found with the 
exception of one obviously corrupt line in Harley 7578. 

The second lyric, found by itself in Camb. Un. Ff. 1.6, f. 151a and 
Addit. 5465, f. 2b, and combined with the first as listed above,*® shows 
more variation. In some manuscripts lines are lost or transposed.? When 
the various readings of the last two lines are compared, the authenticity 
of the Fairfax text is established, for the end-words infortune and Lune, 
which occur only in the Fairfax manuscript, preserve perfectly the con- 
cluding cc rime. The word Lune is entered in the Oxford Dictionary with 
the definition leash for a hawk.* The first example cited is from Malory’s 
Arthur vi, xvi. The appearance of June in the lyric thus supplies an 
earlier use of this word than any previously recorded. Lune is a variant 
of loyn,® and several later scribes used this more common spelling, 
thereby doing violence to the rime. In Addit. 16165 and the two Harley 
manuscripts, 7333 and 7578, all of the middle of the fifteenth century,’° 
the spelling is loyne, loygne, and loynne, respectively. The scribe of Camb. 
Un. Ff., evidently not familiar with the word, has changed it to /yne. 
This form is also used in Huth (1460-70)" and in Addit. 5465 (early 
sixteenth century). Further deviation from the original may be seen in 
the changes in order made in the last two manuscripts. Huth reads: 


Though I goo loose I am teyde with a lyne 
Is hit / fortune or Infortune thus I fynde./ 


Since the original riming word Lune was now lost, the puzzled Huth 
scribe, or perhaps some earlier scribe whom he followed, tried to find a 
rime or at least assonance by juggling the order. These futile efforts only 
serve to emphasize the superiority of the Fairfax text (Bodley 3896), 
which I have printed in full above, as our closest approximation of the 
archetype. 

The intrinsic excellence of ‘The worlde so wide” and of “The more I 


® Tbid., m1, 331, no. 2212. 

7 Transcripts of the lyrics in Bodley 3896, Addit. MSS. 16165, 34360, and 5465, and 
Harley 7578 were made for me by Miss E. G. Parker of Oxford and Miss Edith S. Scroggs 
of London. I have a rotograph of the Cambridge University text. The Harley 7333 version 
is given by Fliigel in Anglia, x1v, 463, n., as well as by Wright and Halliwell in Reliquiae 
Antiquae, 1, 234. The Huth text as transcribed by Furnivall may be found in Notes and 
Queries, Fifth Series, 1x, 342-343. 8 Oxford Dictionary, Lune. ® Ibid. 

© Catalogue of Additions to the MSS. in the British Museum, 1846-47, pp. 155-156. 
Brown, Carleton, op. cit., 1, 355, 356, 394. 1 Jbid., 1, 472. 18 Jbid., 1, 382. 

3 Furnivall’s transcript printed in Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, tx, 342-343. Addit. 
5465 gives similar lines: 

“thoo I go lose yet am I teyd w‘ a lyne 
it is fortune or In fortune this I fynde.” 
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goo” makes them worthy of consideration, but their interest is enhanced 
by the use which later authors made of them. For in addition to ap- 
pearing alone, together, or with another stanza beginning ‘“‘Wurship / 
wommen / wyne / vnweldy age,’’ each of these lyrics serves as the open- 
ing strophe for a longer poem usually assigned to Lydgate." 

This situation raises the problem of authorship. Have we here two 
fragments from a long poem originally written by Lydgate, or have we 
two lyrics written by another author and used by Lydgate? That the 
latter is the right solution I am convinced for the following reasons. 
First, a long poem broken up would be likely to remain in the same 
combination, whereas these two stanzas appear in four ways. Secondly, 
Lydgate frequently borrowed. Miss Hammond calls attention to a 
similar use by Lydgate of Chaucer’s line, “This world nys but a thurgh- 
fare ful of wo.’”"* Finally, the concluding lines of ““The more I goo” were 
not originally in the form Lydga,e used. Instead of the rime infortune- 
Lune, he adopts the later version in which the rime is spoiled: 


Is this fortune, or is it infortune? 
Though I go loose, I tyed am withe a lyne.”” 


This internal evidence precludes, I believe, any further necessity for 
supposing that Lydgate was the author. It brings us, however, to the 
question: If these poems were not written by Lydgate, then by whom 


were they written? 

In attempting to find an answer, we must return to the manuscript 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. Here and in two other manu- 
scripts we find an ascription of authorship. Harley 7333 carries above 
the poems this heading: “Halsam squiere made thes ij balades.” In 
Addit. 16165 they are entitled “two verses made in wyse of balade by 
Halsham Esquyer.” These two codices are believed to be Shirley’s.'* 
In no version in which more than the two stanzas are given does the 
name of an author appear. 

Scholars in the past have either refused to accept ““Halsam squiere”’ 
as the author or have made no attempt to identify him. Halliwell and 
Skeat, for example, in spite of Shirley’s ascription of these stanzas to 


4 See Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse, 1, 399, no. 2693. 

4 Tbid., 1, 331, no. 2211. Halliwell, James Orchard, A Selection from the Minor Poems 
of Dan John Lydgate (Percy Society, 1840), pp. 193 ff., 74 ff. MacCracken, Henry Noble, 
The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser., 107, xvii, xxx, no. 45, no. 153. 

1 Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, “Two British Museum Manuscripts (Harley 2251 and 
Adds. 34360): A Contribution to the Bibliography of John Lydgate,” Anglia, xxvm 
(1905), p. 5. 17 Halliwell, op. cit., p. 75. 

18 Fligel, op. cit., p. 463. Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
1846-47, pp. 155-156. 
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Halsham, believe that they were actually the work of Lydgate.'® On the 
other hand, Ritson, Furnivall, Fliigel, Miss Hammond, and MacCracken 
mention the Halsham ascription with apparent faith.*® Very little argu- 
ment has been presented by either side, nor has anyone thus far en- 
deavored to find out who “Halsham”’ really was. 

We have as foundation the three ascriptions to Halsham, two of which 
occur in Shirley MSS. John Shirley (1366?-1456) offers the evidence of 
a scribe accustomed to copying the work of Chaucer and Lydgate, and 
contemporary with them. Now if a “Halsham Esquyer” can be found 
in the same period, a man living not too far from Lydgate’s neighbor- 
hood, and one of apparent education and ability, Shirley’s statement of 
his authorship will appear even more dependable. Such a man was 
Johannes Halsham, armiger, whose inquisition post mortem is recorded 
in the third year of Henry V (1415) and who died seised of lands in 
Sussex, Kent, Norfolk, and Wilts.” 

John Halsham was the son of Robert Halsham,” commissioner of 
peace* and at least seven times a member of Parliament between 1351 
and 1372.% Robert was also steward for life of the Honor of Bramber.* 
According to Elwes and Robinson,” John’s mother was Joan, daughter 
and heir of Richard de Coombe (or Combes), who held the manor of 
Appelsham of John de Mowbray, lord of Bramber.”’ In the inquisi- 
tion for Richard, held in 1350, Joan was reported as aged seventeen 


years and more.”* One may then surmise that her son John was born 
somewhere in the sixth decade of the century and was probably from 
ten to fifteen years younger than Chaucer. 

Although John Halsham spent most of his life on his lands in West 
Grinstead, Sussex (part of the Honor of Bramber), as a respected and 
increasingly prominent country squire, he passed some portion of his 
youth in Yorkshire. We have records of a family of de Halshams living 


19 Halliwell, op. cit., p. 193, note. Skeat, The Chaucer Canon (1900), p. 145. 

% Ritson, Bibliographia Poetica: A Catalogue of Engleish Poets (London, 1802), p. 57. 
Furnivall, Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, 1x, 342-343. Fliigel, op. cit., p. 463. Hammond, 
op. cit., p. 4. MacCracken, op. cit., p. xvii. 

21 Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem (London, 1828), rv, 13. 

® Elwes, Dudley George Cary, and Robinson, Rev. Charles J., A History of the Castles, 
Mansions, and Manors of Western Sussex (London, 1876), p. 109. See also Noles and Queries, 
Fifth Series, v1, 407. %3 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1349-75, passim. 

™“A Return (so far as can be ascertained) of the Members of Parliament for the 
County and Boroughs of Sussex,”’ compiled from the return of members of Parliament 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed March 1, 1878, by Alan H. Stenning, 
Esq., Sussex Archaeological Collections, xxx, 183-187. 

*% Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1367-70, p. 221. * Op. cit., p. 109. 

™ Cal. of Inquisitions Post Mortem (London, 1916), rx, 370. 8 Ibid. 
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in and around Halsham in Holderness.** These may have been relatives 
and were perhaps the incentive for the Yorkshire visit or visits. Or the 
young Halsham may have been with Thomas de Mowbray, then lord 
of Bramber and Earl of Nottingham* (later of Norfolk) when the Ear! 
went up to his Yorkshire holdings*' near the lands of the Percies. What- 
ever the explanation of his presence, there is no doubt that John 
Halsham was in Yorkshire in 1384. 

In that year he enters upon the scene in romantic and somewhat sen- 
sational fashion by running off with the wife of Sir Ralph Percy, third 
son of Henry Percy, first Earl of Northumberland. The Patent Rolls 
record the appointment of a commission of oyer and terminer dated 
February 16, “touching the persons who at Semere, co. York, abducted 
Philippa, wife of Ralph de Percy, knight, and still detain her.’** Never- 
theless, the king himself interposed to stay these proceedings against 
Halsham by two orders issued on May 28, 1384. The second supplies 
some additional details:* 


To the same, being justices lately appointed to hear and determine an alleged 
trespass by John Halsham committed against Ralph de Percy knight, namely 
the rape and abduction of Philippa wife of the said Ralph with goods and 
chattels of her husband, damages 3,000£. Writ of supersedeas until St. Peter’s 
Chains . . . as for particular causes him now moving, the king desires to find a 
remedy by way of agreement touching the debates between the said parties. . . . 


By June 7 John had obtained pardon “for the rape of Philippa de 
Artheles, and all other felonies and trespasses by him perpetrated.’™ 
The pardon was granted on the supplication of the king’s kinsman, the 


2° From the time of Richard de Halsam, who died about 1301 (Yorkshire Inquisitions, 
mu, Yorkshire Arch. Soc. Record Ser., xxxt, 144), there are numerous records of Halsams 
or Halshams—the name is spelled either way—in Halsham or adjacent towns. In the 
Close Rolls for 1354 (Cal. Cl. R., 1354-60, p. 41) reference is made to the heir of John de 
Halsham, a minor in the king’s wardship. Whether or not the heir was named John is not 
stated. At any rate a John de Halsham of the same neighborhood gained some publicity 
ten years later by poaching in the free warren and parks at Burstwyk—about four miles 
from Halsham—belonging to the king’s daughter Isabel. The commission issued on her 
complaint (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1361-64, p. 539) lists John Halsham’s name among the 
thirty or more charged with this misdemeanor. 

*” Dugdale, The Baronage of England, 1, 128. Dictionary of National Biography (London, 
published since 1917 by the Oxford University Press), xm, 1127 ff. 

31 The Mowbrays held lands in Yorkshire “which stretched in a great crescent from 
Thirsk, whose valley is still called the Vale of Mowbray, to Kirkby Malzeard and the 
sources of the Nidd, with the outlying castle of Black Burton in Lonsdale” (D.N.B., 
xm, 1125). Thirsk is about thirty-five miles from Seamer, the site of John Halsham’s 
activities. See also Dugdale’s Baronage, 1, 127, 130. 

® Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1381-85, p. 423. % Cal. of Close Rolls, 1381-85, p. 452. 

* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1381-85, p. 399. 
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Earl of Oxford. The Earl of Nottingham (Mowbray) also joined in the 
request.” A writ dated July 10, 1384, to the sheriff of York, orders him 
to “‘de-arrest” and deliver to John de Halsham and Philippa Dartheles, 
his wife, certain goods and chattels of theirs arrested in Dancastre.™ 

What the details of the adjustment were I have not yet discovered. 
Was the lady a willing victim? Were the goods and chattels part of 
her own inheritance? Did the Percies agree not to prosecute to avoid 
publicity? In Burke’s Peerage I find the statement that the marriage of 
Philippa and Ralph was annulled.*” How was this action accomplished? 
I have not yet given up hope of finding answers to these questions, 
but at present I can only offer a survey of the lady’s history as a basis 
of surmise. 

She and her elder sister Elizabeth were daughters and co-heiresses of 
David Strabolgi, the last Earl of Athol in the direct Strabolgi line.** He 
had died by October 15, 1369, when the Fine Rolls show an order to the 
escheators of the various counties in which he had property to take 
his lands into the king’s hand since his heirs were minors.*® His widow, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Lord Ferrers, held most of the lands in 
wardship for the daughters,*® but on her death in 1375, Henry Lord 
Percy obtained the wardship of these.“' He had already obtained in 1373 
the right to the marriage of the heiresses. In 1375 Elizabeth was 
fourteen and Philippa thirteen. By July 12, 1377,he had married them to 
his second and third sons respectively, and a partition of their in- 
heritance had been made in Chancery.“ Philippa thus became the 
sister-in-law of the famous Hotspur, eldest son of Henry Percy, now 
Earl of Northumberland. According to the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy“ Hotspur was born in 1364. I have found no date for Ralph, but 
as third son he was still younger and must have been a boy of ten or 
eleven when the marriage took place. By 1384 when John Halsham car- 
ried her off, Philippa was a woman of twenty-two bound to a boy about 
seventeen or eighteen. Such a case might well win the sympathy of the 
king, who, according to the records just quoted, made an effort to ad- 
just the affair. 

The marriage of John and Philippa took place in Combes Church, 
Sussex. Evidence in regard to it is to be found in the Episcopal Register 


% Tbid., p. 439. % Cal. of Close Rolls, 1381-85, p. 459. 

37 Burke, A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Peerage and Baronetage, 91st edition 
(1933), p. 2245. 38 Dugdale, op. cit., 1, 96. 

%9 Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1369-77, vi, 57. 4° Tbid., vi, 65. 

“ Tbid., vit, 306. * Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1370-74, 330. 

® Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1377-83, rx, 5. 4 xv, 840. 
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of Robert Rede, Lord Bishop of Chichester.“ This contains an inquiry 
into the legitimacy of Hugh, son of John and Philippa, in connection 
with a claim on twenty acres of land in Combes. The suit was pending 
before the Justices of Westminster in 1405, and therefore a royal writ 
was sent to the bishop ordering an investigation. The bishop immediately 
sent a clerk to the church of West Grinstead, where the following 
testimony was collected. The other claimant for the land “asserted that 
he would not produce any witnesses, but that Hugh Halsham was and 
is the true son of John Halsham Esq. surviving and of Philippa Atheles 
his wife, deceased, born in true and lawful matrimony, and that there 
had never been any doubt of his legitimacy.” In addition Sir Richard 
Daas, Chaplain Rector of Combes, “asserted the legitimacy of Hugh 
Halsham and stated that about twenty years and more ago the banns 
of his parents had been called in the churches of West Grenstede and 
Combes, and the marriage solemnized in Combes Church on the morrow 
of the Octave of the Epiphany, with due ceremonies and no objection 
made.” A list of persons who attended the wedding is appended as 
further testimony. Six years later another son, Richard, went through 
a similar investigation to prove his claim to a messuage in Horsham.“ 

Philippa did not lose her Strabolgi inheritance when she married 
John Halsham, for a document of 1388 shows her and her husband in 
control of certain manors in Wilts, Kent, and Norfolk, part of the 
deceased Earl’s property.*? Other records prove that Philippa obtained 
her share of the knights’ fees and advowsons of churches, which had been 
held by her father.** 

Eleven years after the marriage Philippa died and was buried in West 
Grinstead Church, where the monumental brass erected to her memory 
may still be seen. Although she died in 1395, the monument was not 
executed until about 1441, when the tomb of Sir Hugh Halsham and his 
wife was erected.** Philippa is represented in kirtle and mantle with 
hands uplifted in prayer. She wears the horned head-dress of the 
period.®® At her feet is a dog with bells on its collar. The inscription, 
restored from Sir William Burrell’s manuscripts, reads “Hic jacet 
Philippa, quondam Uxor Johannis Halsham, Armigeri; et una filiarum 
et heredis, Davidis Strabolge, nuper comitis de Atthell; que obiit primodie 
Novembris Anno D’ni Mil’mo ccc*txxxxv’. Cuj’ a’i’e propicietur 


“ The Episcopal Register of Robert Rede, Lord Bishop of Chichester, Sussex Record Society, 
vimt; vol. 1 of the Register, pp. 89-90. # Tbid., 1, 132-133. 

‘7 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1385-89, p. 421. 48 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1389-92, pp. 367-370. 

*? Boutell, Rev. Charles, Monumental Brasses and Slabs, p. 92. 

% André, J. Lewis, ‘Female Head-Dresses Exemplified by Sussex Brasses,”’ Sussex 
Arch. Coll., xu, 8. 
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Deus.’”! A shield at her feet shows the Halsham arms, an argent chevron 
engrailed between three leopards’ faces gules, quartering a lion rampant 
with a fess, and impaling the Strabolgi arms, a paly of six or and sable.” 

After his wife’s death John Halsham’s interest apparently turned 
toward public affairs. Many records show his activity as commissioner 
of peace. He was also named in the commissions of array for Sussex 
in 1402, 1403, and 1405 “‘to array all men at arms... for the defence 
of the sea coast against the king’s enemies, who intend invasion.™ An- 
other evidence of Halsham’s prominence is his appointment on a com- 
mission in 1405 to collect a loan for the king one security of a grant al- 
ready made by Parliament for war, but not payable till ‘‘Martinmas 
next.’ John was one of three appointed for Sussex. 

Before 1403 John Halsham had married a second time, choosing a 
lady named Matilda or Maud. Her last name is believed to have been 
Mawley.*’ She bore him a son John** and at least one daughter.®* In 1403 
the Halshams received the manorial rights of West Grinstead by grant 
of Henry IV,® and in 1411 John added to his property by the purchase 
of 127 acres." 


5 Turner, Rev. Edward, “Brasses in Sussex Churches,” Sussex Arch. Coll., xxi, 161. 

® André, J. Lewis, ‘‘ West Grinstead Church and the Recent Discoveries in that Edifice,” 
Sussex Arch. Coll., xxxvin, 52. 

8 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1396-99, p. 227. Ibid., 1401-05, p. 520. Ibid., 1405-08, pp. 355, 498. 


% Thid., 1401-05, pp. 115, 288, 290, and 1405-08, p. 62. 

% Cal. of Fine Rolls, 1399-1405, xm, 317-318. Also Foedera, vim, 412. 

® Bishop Rede’s Register, 1, 185, Sussex Record Soc., vol. vit. 

5? Elwes and Robinson, of. cit., p. 284. 

58 Sussex Feet of Fines, 11, 265, no. 3117, Sussex Record Soc., vol. xxm. Matilda (Maud) 
married Lord St. John after John Halsham’s death. Philippa also had a son John, who was 
named in her inquisition post mortem as her heir (Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, vm, 
239). His age is given as ten years in 1395, so that we may suppose he was her first born. 
Since Hugh, after his father’s death, was in possession of his mother’s property, it is 
thought that John died young (Notes and Queries, Sixth Series, tv, 198). 

5° Elwes in his corrected Halsham pedigree (0p. cit., p. 284) gives as Matilda’s daughters 
Joan, who married first Sir John Bowne and then Sir Robert Roos, and also a daughter 
Margaret. I believe that this Joan is the same as Ann mentioned in the deed recorded in 
the Sussex Feet of Fines for 32 Henry VI, no. 3117 (see preceding note) as the daughter of 
John Halsham and “late the wife of Robert Roos, knight.”” There may have been a 
daughter Margaret, but since Matilda’s son John married a Margaret (Sussex Feet of 
Fines, no. 3117), there is a chance that Elwes mistook the daughter-in-law for an own 
daughter. Hugh, in his will, mentions a sister, Philippa Fauconer, wife of Sir Thomas 
Fauconer, Lord Mayor of London in 1415 (Elwes, op. cit., 284; Noles and Queries, Fifth 
Series, x1, 315; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1413-16, passim). Her name would suggest that she 
was the daughter of the first wife. I should, therefore, list John Halsham’s offspring as 
follows: (1) Philippa’s children: John (died young), Hugh, Richard, Philippa; (2) Ma- 
tilda’s children: John, Ann, and perhaps Margaret. 6 Bishop Rede’s Register, 1, 185. 

| Feet of Fines, ut, 224, no. 2802, Sussex Record Soc., xxi. 
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John Halsham died some time previous to April 17, 1415, for on that 
date Henry V granted to another man the lordship of Old Shorham, co. 
Sussex, ‘as John Halsham had it of the king’s grant while he lived.’ 
His inquisition post mortem was held in the same year. This lists his 
property, the larger portion of which came to him through Philippa 
Strabolgi, his first wife, and was located in Norfolk, Kent, and Wilts. 
He himself held the Sussex manors of Appelsham, West Grinstead, and 
Noteham, and had the advowson of the church at Combes, near West 
Grinstead.® 

Now, it has doubtless occurred to my readers that a number of 
Halshams have been mentioned in this investigation. What proof have 
we that John Halsham is the author of the lyrics rather than any other 
Halsham? I have found no proof outside of the manuscript ascriptions 
described earlier, that he or any other Halsham wrote poetry. My identi- 
fication must, therefore, rest on other evidence. In the first place, I 
have endeavored to show by his life records that John Halsham was a 
man of spirit, ability, and intelligence who might have written poetry. 
In the second place, I have pointed out that his holdings in Sussex, 
Kent, and Norfolk place him in the part of England in which Lydgate 
might have encountered his work. Lydgate was apparently the younger 
man, being born about 1370 according to the evidence in the Fail of 
Princes.“ Although we do not know the date of Halsham’s birth, the 
Yorkshire affair proves him to be a man of mature daring and initia- 
tive by 1384. He is, therefore, a likely person in age, locale, and char- 
acter. 

Finally I offer the evidence obtained through reliance on the word 
squiere or esquyer used by Shirley. Since this title does not appear in 
the records of John Halsham until 1401," it is evidently not his by 
hereditary right. I judge him to be an esquire by office, among whom, 
according to Camden, are justices of the peace and others who bear of- 
fices of trust under the crown.® In the numerous records of Halshams 
which I have inspected, I have found esquire used only for John Halsham 
and for his son Hugh, and once for his son John. However, since Hugh 
soon became a knight,®’ it seems improbable that he would be called 
Halsham esquire by Shirley. The younger John may also be disregarded, 
for as the son of the second marriage, he would be a much younger 


® Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1413-16, p. 303. 

% Calendarium Inouisitionum post Mortem, tv, 13. 
* Dictionary of National Biography, xm, 306. 

% Cal. of Close Rolls, 1399-1402, p. 322. 

® Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., vm, 715. 
* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1416-22, p. 197. 
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man than Lydgate and thus hardly likely to have provided that poet 
with themes. John Halsham, the father, although referred to by Dug- 
dale as Sir, never attained this title according to contemporary records. 
He could properly be called ‘“‘“Halsam squiere’’ until the day of his 
death, as is proven by his inquisition post mortem, where the Latin 
equivalent armiger is used. 

In the person of John Halsham esquire, a man of suitable title, age, 
locale, and character, I believe I have found the answer to ‘‘The Ques- 
tion of Halsam,’’ at least so far as it concerns the identity of the author. 
It may be possible by further search to gain further evidence of his 
poetic accomplishment. But in any case it is a satisfaction to find the 
man who wrote at least two lyrics with some skill and whose use of rime 
royal suggests that he was an early imitator of Chaucer. 

I have also noted a Squire Richard Sellyng, to whom verse in rime 
royal is ascribed in the Shirley MS. Harley 7333.°* References in the 
Patent Rolls show him to have been a military man of some importance 
in the French campaigns. In 1434 and 1435 he was one of a small com- 
mission to take a muster at Calais.°* The next year the castle of Bane- 
lyngham (Balinghem) in Picardy, of which he was then in charge, was 
captured by the French. Sellyng was accused of betrayal and his goods 
were confiscated, but on his petition and the favorable testimony of the 
mayor and other citizens of the town of Balinghem, his property was 


returned.”° I mention Sellyng”™ here merely to show the apparent relia- 
bility of Shirley’s ascriptions. Halsham and Sellyng are perhaps only 
two out of a number of laymen, busy with political and military affairs, 
who yet found opportunity to try their hand at Chaucer’s favorite 
rime. 


HELEN PENNOCK SOUTH 
New York University 


* Brown, op. cit., 1, 355. *° Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1429--36, pp. 359, 476. 

% Tbid., 1436-41, p. 27. 

71 Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Brockhill, married a Richard Sellyng, 
whom I take to be the squire, although no title is given. Thomas Brockhill died in 1437 
and was buried in Saltwood Church, Kent (Archaeologia Cantiana, xvm, 423). I find 
many references to the Selling family in Kent, but of an earlier date, and am, therefore, 
not able to prove definitely that Squire Richard Sellyng belonged to this prominent 
family (Arch. Cant., rv, 308; x1, 331, 350; xrv, 204). 








XXIV 


PAROLE IDENTICHE IN THE SONNET 
AND OTHER VERSE FORMS 


OME time during the first half of the fifteenth century there came 

into being a new type of sonnet the existence of which writers of 
Italian manuals of versification have either overlooked, ignored, looked 
upon as an isolated phenomenon, or connected with other devices that 
bear to it but a remote historical relationship.' The most immediate 
model of this new form is the sonetto equivoco—a favorite artifice from 
the first century of Italian literature to the end oi the Trecento—in 
which the rime equivoche of the simple variety are extended to all of the 
fourteen verses.? Petrarch’s Quand’io son tutto...is the best known 
example of a sonnet with equivocal rime words. 


Quand’io son tutto volto in quella parte 
Ove ’1 bel viso di madonna luce, 
E m’é rimasa nel pensier la luce 
Che m’arde e strugge dentro a parte a parte; 
I’ che temo del cor che mi si parte, 
E veggio presso il fin de la mia luce, 
Vémmene in guisa d’orbo senza luce, 
Che non sa ove si vada e pur si parte. 
Cosi davanti ai colpi de la morte 
Fuggo: ma non si ratto che ’1 desio 
Meco non venga, come venir sdle. 
Tacito vo; ché le parole morte 
Farian pianger la gente; et i’ desio 
Che le lagrime mie si spargan sole. 
(Il canzoniere [ed. Scherillo, Milan, 1918], 121-122.)° 


1 I refer specifically to P. E. Guarnerio, Manuale di versificazione italiana (Milan, 1913); 
F. Flamini, Notizia storica dei versi e metri italiani (Leghorn, 1919); T. Casini, Le forme 
metriche italiane (Florence, 1910); G. Federzoni, Dei versi ¢ dei metri italiani (Bologna, 
1912); F. D’Ovidio, Versificazione romansa (Naples, 1932). 

2 The term rime equivoche means that the rime words are identical in sound but different 
in meaning. Simple rime equivoche consist of single words in contrast to compound rime 
equivoche in which either one of the two rime words is made up of two words (ama—chi’ama) 
or it has a prefix which the other rime word does not have (parte—diparie). 

+L. E. Kastner, author of A History of French Versification (Oxford, 1903), in a note in 
his edition of The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden (Edinburgh and 
London, 1913), 1, 205, says of a sonetto identico by this Elizabethan poet: “originally the 
idea seems to have been suggested by the fourteenth sonnet of Petrarch’s Rime, in which 
the octave is constructed on the rime words parte and luce.”” Not the Petrarchan sonnet 
alone, but rather the type to which it belonged developed into the sonetto identico. Another 
example related to Petrarch’s poem is a sonnet by Giacomo da Lentino whose octave has 
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Since the rime equivoche sonnets often contained rimes identical in 
sound and in meaning (i.e., non-equivocal rimes)‘ whether from a 
conscious or involuntary effort on the part of the sonneteer, it was an 
easy step to increase the number of the parole identiche in a sonnet. 
Eventually this led to a shift of emphasis: the primary object of the 
composer was to repeat the identical alternating rime-words with little 
or no equivocation. The development of the sonetto identico, as we shall 
call this new type of sonnet, was no doubt further stimulated by the 
fact that parole identiche in rime had been in vogue for a long time,° 
and also by the fact that at least one other verse form, the sestina, is 
based essentially on the identical non-equivocal rime principle. 

One of the earliest sonnets of the identico type is by Francesco Bene- 
detti, who lived in the first half of the Quattrocento. 


Creato il primo patre in questa vita 

Per il peccato acquisté eterna morte, 

Ne fo’ alchun che potesse per morte 

Giamai sodisfare a tanta vita. 

A Dio venne pieta e prese vita, 

Con la qual poi sostenne accerba morte, 

E fo di tanto premio la soa morte 

Che a tutti noi ne rendé la vita. 

Che chiusa era per giustizia e gratia 

A "humana natura, et ogni gloria 

S’el non fosse diffusa tanta gratia. 

Se cossi morte, vita, gratia e gloria 

Fo a tutto il mondo, io spero ch’anchor gratia 

Mi serra morte, vita, gratia, gloria. 
(Le rime del codice Isoldiano (ed. L. Frati, Bologna, 
1913], 220.) 


It will be observed that in this poem two sets of rime words are em- 
ployed, one for the octave and another for the sestet. But whereas the 
equivocal rime word pattern remained fixed in its retention of a double 
set of rime words, the non-equivocal pattern was modified by the ex- 





the rime words spera and parte. See Poeti del primo secolo della lingua italiana . . . (Flor- 
ence, 1816), 1, 315. Cf. also K. K. Hasselkuss, Der Petrarkismus in der Sprache der englischen 
Sonetidichter der Renaissance (Minster. i. Westfahl. 1927), pp. 226-227. 

* See L. Biadene, “ Morfologia del sonetto nei sec. x1 e xIv,”’ Studj di filologia romanza, 
Iv (1889), 154. 

5 Cf. Freymond, Uber den Reichen Reim bei altfranzisischen Dichtern .. . Zeitschrift 
Stir romanische philologie, vi, 212 ff.; Tobler, Vom Franzésischen Versbau alter u. neuer 
Zeit (Leipzig, 1921), p. 157; Kastner, op. cit., p. 56. Parodi has apparently contributed the 
first Italian study on the subject in connection with work on the Divine Comedy. See “La 
rima e i vocaboli in rima nella Divina Commedia (Rime equivoche e di parole identiche),” 
Bullettino della Societd Dantesca italiana, n. s. mt (1896), 141-142. 
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tension of both the rime words of the octave to the entire sonnet.* 
One of the earliest poems illustrative of this modification is a sonnet by 
Aquilano. On account of its rime scheme it misses being a perfect ex- 
ample by one rime—the last. 


Il tanto dir di si par che sia no, 

Dimmi una volta un no che torni in si; 

Se a te, signora sta il no e’l si 

Non far che tanto il si diventi no. 

Non mi pasco, signor, sempre di no, 

Vita non posso aver senza un bel si; 

Cosi tra il si e ’1 no, e’l no il si, 

Par che ogni cosa si transmuta in no, 

Non é tua usanza de negar il si, 

Se or volesti confirmar il no; 

La vita e nichilata senza si. 

Pero signor, scanza de dirmi no 

Che lieto viverd dicendo si, 

Che ’1 ciel col si ognor placar si puéd. 
(Le rime [ed. Menghini, Bologna, 1894], 144, 1.) 


The growth of the sonetto identico was rather slow during the fifteenth 
century, but in the sixteenth century it became so popular that it largely 
supplanted the sonetto equivoco. Both the single and double set patterns 
continued side by side, but with a distinct preference for the single type 
formula. 

On the basis of its rime words the sonetto identico falls into two main 
subdivisions. In the first of them the pair or pairs of rime words need not 
have fixed relationship to one another. Here equivocal rime words are 
relatively frequent, since the freedom of choice made it easy te choose 
rime words capable of equivocation. The two sonnets cited in full below 
bring out the identical rime pattern illustrative of the first subdivision. 


Lodate o fanciulletti il gran signore 
Lodate tutti il suo mirabil nome; 
Benedetto sia sempre il santo nome 

De l’increato, eterno, alto signore. 
D’ogni signor si lodi hoggi il signore: 
L’orto e l’occaso essalti il suo bel nome. 
Sovra ogni gente é grande il suo gran nome: 
Va sovra il ciel la gloria del signore. 

Chi é come Iddio nostro? il qual dal cielo 
Mira gli humili; e pover alza, e ’nsieme 
Gli fa beati in terra, e quindi in cielo. 

Co principi gli pon ne troni insieme: 


§ This extension, incidentally, gave rise to a new type of sonetto continuo. 
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Sparge grazie alle sterili dal cielo, 

Che rallegrar le fa co figli insieme. 
(C. Tolomei in Delle Rime di diversi nobili poeti 
toscani [ed. Atanagi, Venice, 1565], 26a, 11.) 


Mi tolse il cor, quando mi disse adio 
Il di ch’io mi partij, mia bella Filli, 
E sempre mi stara nell’alma Filli 
E nella mente un dir si dolce adio. 
Qual pastore udio mai da ninfa adio 
Cosi soave? com’udij da Filli 
Quel caro di ch’io trasformaimi in Filli 
E mandai per I’orecchie all’alma adio. 
I miei dolci penseri saran di Filli 
E i sogni miei m’apporteranno adio 
Sempre la notte, e con adio mia Filli 
Dovunque leggeré fie scritto adio; 
E scrivendo e cantando diré Filli 
Filli io mi parto; e dira Filli, adio. 
(Bertini, Delle rime, 1, Florence, 1583.)? 
1? The quatrains of other sonnets allied to the compositions of Tolomei and Bertini just 
cited are as follows: 
L’esca che voi da faggi ombrosi e querce 
Sazio d’ogn’ altro, e’ngordo di tal cibo 
Prendete in novo e prezioso cibo; 
Vivo e lieto hor vi tien tra selve, e querce . . . 
(C. Tolomei, op. cit., 166, 11.) 


Poi che gli ardenti miei gravi sospiri 

Vanno, qual guida, inanzi a] tristo pianto; 

Occhi temprate homai si largo pianto 

Che forse scemeranno anco is sospiri. . . 
(L. Paterno: Rime [Venice, 1560], 124.) 


Quando spunta nel Ciel la lucid ’alba, 

E quando poscia splendon mille stelle, 

Senti Mari pastor dir mest’ a l’alba 

Queste parole, e dirle anco a le stelle. . . 
(L. Orlandino dal Greco: Rime degli Accademici 
Accesi di Palermo (Palermo, 1726], 229, 1.) 


Sgorga dal mar d’immensa eterna luce 
Luce, che l’aureo scl l’immote stelle 
Forma, e |’avviva si ch’indi la luce 
Muove, ch’alluma in ciel l’erranti stelle . . . 
(A. Marchetti: Rime scelte de’ poeti illustri de’ 
nostri tempi, Lucca, 1709.) 
The octaves of the following sonnets are also built on two rime words: Minturno, 
“Come adivien . . .” with the rime words cielo and sole in his Rime e prose (Venice, 1569); 
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Of this classification is the most famous example of the sonetto identico— 
Berni’s satirico-comic sonnet, Ser Cecco. .. .* 


Ser Cecco non pud star senza la Corte, 

Ne la Corte pué star senza ser Cecco: 

E ser Cecco ha bisogno de la Corte, 

E la Corte ha bisogno di ser Cecco. 

Chi vuol saper che cosa sia ser Cecco 

Pensi, e contempli che cosa é la Corte; 

Questo Ser Cecco somiglia la Corte, 

E questa Corte somiglia ser Cecco. 

E tanto tempo vivera a la Corte, 

Quanto sara la vita di ser Cecco, 

Perch’é tutt’uno ser Cecco e la Corte. 

Quand’un riscontra per la via ser Cecco, 

Pensi di riscontrare anche la Corte 

Perché ambedue son la Corte e ser Cecco.. 
(Rime piacevoli, 1, 1609.) 


From the sixteenth century down to Giusti and Carducci, Berni’s poem 
served as a model for a number of other sonnets, though not all preserve 
the rimalezzo in every verse. 


Fassi noto a ciascun com’oggi il Varchi, 

Renunzia il Varchi e vuol sol mastro Feo, 

E tanto piace al Varchi mastro, 

Ch’ei non vuol pid sentir nominar Varchi.. . 
(Le rime burlesche edite e inedite di Anton 
Francesco Grazzini detto il Lasca [Florence, 
1882], 25.) 


Sebbene a molti par che tu sia corbo 

A me par che tu tenga pid del gufo, 

Pero che quanto é sciocco e goffo il gufo, 

Tant’é cattivo e malizioso il corbo.. . 
(Idem, op. cit., 97.) 





Minturno, “Odiar la notte . . .” with the rime words giorno and sole, op. cit.; Academico 
Trasformato, “Quando fia Amor...” with the rime words sole and Juce in Rime de gli 
academici occulti (Brescia, 1567), 124. Other sonnets having only two alternating rime 
words for both octave and sestet are Montenero, “Donna perché veder . . .” with the 
rimes morto and cielo in Rime di diversi signori napoletani et altri... Libro settimo 
(Venice, 1556); Muzio, “‘Se cosfa me .. .’”’ with the rimes bella and core in Rime diverse 
(Venice, 1551), p. 29; Bertini, “Adio mi disse...” and — cantar...” with the 
rimes Filli and adio (op. c.t.). 

< In in tes idl ai edean Mratieen tn eiinabediantn, Wilde de » 
parola identica, in addition to the fact that it is a sonetto caudate. 
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Io vidi un giorno una civetta, e ’l Chioccia 

Accocolato appresso la civetta; 

E alla fisonomia della civetta 

Somigliava a capel quella del Chioccia .. . 
(Rime burlesche del Signor Gius. Valeriano, 
Cav. Vannetti [Roveredo, 1756], 25.) 


Una volta il vocabolo Tedeschi 

Sond diverso a quello di granduca, 

E un buon Toscano che dicea granduca, 

Non si credette mai di dir Tedeschi. . . 
(Giusti: Tutti gli scritti [Florence, 1924], 141.) 


Pietro Fanfani sta ne le postille 

E le postille stanno nel Fanfani: 

In principio eran sole le postille, 

Poi le postille fecero il Fanfani...* 
(Opere di Giosué Carducci: Juvenilia [Bologna, 
1909], 193.) 


Before the fifteenth century two antonyms having the same con- 
sonantal rime are frequently found at the end of each of two successive 
verses such as ama-—disama, spense—accense, amica—nemica. But two con- 
trasting rime words having different consonantal rimes such as morte- 
vita, giorno—notte, pace—guerra are rather rare, indicating that this usage 
had not become fixed as a rhetorical device. Nor can the use of this 
artifice, which was soon to become the common property of the Petrarch- 
ists, hark back directly to the ideal model of all of the collections of love- 
poems of the time—Petrarch’s Canzoniere, itself a great storehouse of 
antitheses. Only once does Petrarch bring together at the end of two 
consecutive verses one of the threegroups mentioned above—vita—morte— 
in the canzone: “‘Perché la vita é breve . . .”” vv. 38-39. One is, therefore, 
tempted to believe that the model was originally found outside the 
realm of amorous poetry, probably in religious or elegized compositions 
in which the repetition of rimes like vita and morte was calculated to 
make an effect upon the reader. Indeed, the two earliest examples we 
have gathered, both of which were written in the early Quattrocento, 
are religious sonnets.’ However, once the artifice was transferred to 
erotic poetry, it is easy to see how the taste for antitheses developed 
from the imitation of Petrarch made it a stock poetical device. 

* See G. Surra: “Impronte Giustiniane nella poesia di Giosu? Carducci” in Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, txt (1913), 63. 

% Le., the sonnet already cited: Creato il primo paire . . . and another sonnet with its 
octave constructed on the words vita and morte, “Sapi che cruda e tenebrosa morte,” by 
Ulisse Aleotti in A. Segarizzi’s study “Ulisse Aleotti, rimatore veneziano del secolo xv,” 
Giornale storico ... , xvi (1906), 61. 
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Poems illustrative of this artifice may be said to belong to the second 
subdivision of the poesie identiche, and naturally fall into different groups 
according to the antithetical rime words employed. The most popular 
antonyms were, of course, vita and morte. One of the first religious poems 
with this device to appear in a Petrarchistic collection of verse is the 
following sonnet by Marmitta. It was plagiarized by S. della Croce. 


Poi, che in questa mortal noiosa vita 

II fin di tutti i mali é sol la morte, 

Per non viver pili in grembo a l’empia morte, 
Che morto tiemmi in si dolente vita, 
Forza é ch’io stesso rompa di mia vita 
Lo stame, & togli con inganno a morte 
La gloria, ch’ella spera nel dar morte 

A me, c’ho in odio il lume della vita, 
So ben che cosa lieve fia la morte 

A si gran mal, peré gia la vita 

Viver non seppi, hor sapré gir a morte, 
Cosi disse il buon Tosco, ea l’altra vita 
Tosto ne gi, cangiando in chiara morte 
La sua infelice, & tenebrosa vita.” 


1 Other poems either religious or elegaic in tone are: 
Anchor che’n questa nostra mortal vita 
Il fin di tutti i mali sia la morte, 
Per non si dar in preda a |’empia morte 
Meglio @ haver trista e sconsolata vita... 
(S. della Croce in Rime di diversi signori 
napoletani et altri... Libro quinto, Venice, 1552) 
Avezziamoci a morir poiche per morte 
A fin si vien d’una noiosa vita, 
Che altro che miserie ha questa vita, 
Angoscie e pene assai pid rie che morte? . . . 
(Argisto Giuffredi, Rime degli Accademici Accesi . . . , 1, 67.) 
[The first verse comes from the beginning of F. Carrafa’s sonnet: “Avezzianci a morir, 
poi che la Morte...’ see I fiori delle rime de’ poeti illustri ... (ed. Ruscelli, Venice, 
1569), 89v. In the same volume (168v.) is a similar line by Guidiccioni:.] 
Da te morto Giesi, nasce la vita 
Che morendo per |’huom mort’hai la morte; 
E dal tuo amor in noi quella morte 
Che col morir ne scorge a miglior vita . . . 
(G. Fiamma, Rime spirituali (Venice, 1570], 332.) 


O de l’ombre dannata immortal morte, 

Vita mortal, che sei tu? Morte o vita? 

Se sei vita, com’hai continua morte? 

Se morte, come duri eterna vita? . . . 
(L. Gandini, Rime [Venice, 1581], 31.) 
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(Rime di diversi... Libro primo . . . [Venice, 
1549], 100.) 


Bembo was apparently the first Petrarchist to use the vita-morte artifice 
in an erotic composition—a canzone. 


E cosa natural fuggir da morte; 

E quanto puo ciascun tenersi in vita. 

Ahi crudo amor! ma io cercando morte 

Vo sempre, e pur cosi mi serbo in vita. 

Che perché ’] mio dolor passa ogni morte, 

Corro a por gill questa gravosa vita. 

Poi, quand’io son gia ben presso a la morte, 

E sento dal mio cor partir la vita, 

Tanto diletto prendo della morte, 

Ch’a forza quel gioir mi torna in vita. 
(Rime [Verona, 1750], 218-219.) 


Although the poem is among those he eventually refused to regard as 
his own, it served as a model for a string of similar compositions.” 





Padre non pianger pid mia dolce morte, 
Poiché mercé del Cielo, a |’alta vita 
Poggiai che se fu breve la mia vita, 
Non m’apparve al morir ombra di morte. . . 
(G. Le Rape, Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., 1, 206.) 


Per far che morte a noi donasse vita, 

Et per trarne da grave eterna morte 

Quel, che a mortai dispensa et morte et vita 

Pronto hoggi corse a voluntaria morte... 
(M. Valerio Sali, Rime scelte d’alcuni poeti bassanesi 
che fiorirono nel secolo XVI (Venice, 1769], 88.) 


Sommo Signor che con si oscura morte 
Cangiando |’immortal felice vita, 
Desti a noi peccator la propria vita 
Per liberarci da perpetua morte... 
(Incerto, Delle rime di diversi nobili et eccellenti 
poeti.... Libro secondo [Venice, 1548], 128v.) 


See also Rime spirituali (Venice, 1550), 28v. Other sonnets using vita and morte as 
alternating rime words are S. della Croce, “ Ben fu sciocco colui . . . ,” op. cit.; L. Orlandini 
dal Greco, “Donna real . . . ,”” Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., m, 118; Aurelio Botticella, 
“Oggi hebbe il mio signor... ,”” Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., 1, 114; G. Le Rape, 
“Siccome si mostrd... ,’’ Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., 1, 214; B. Giangrandi, “Se 
questa fragil, egra e mortal vita... ,’’ Rime scelte di poeti ravennati (Ravenna, 1739), 


p. 62. 
Compare 


Affliger chi per voi cara ha la vita; 

Che vien mancando, et é vicina a morte 

E vostra empia durezza che di morte 

Vaga procura il fin de l’altrui vita... 
(M. Valerio Sali, op. cit., 77.) 
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Another variety of poems in vita-morte makes use of the antonym 
of each rime word as a rimalmezzo. This coupling of a word—vita or 
morte—with an antonym—wmorte or vita or a derivative in the same 
verse, but without the intention of forming a rimalmezzo, had become 
an established tradition in early Italian poetry, a fact which could not 
have failed to be influential in aiding the development of this particular 
artifice.” 

One of the most perfect examples of this variety is the following 
sonnet by Lodovico Paterno.“ 





To con credea giamai, che la mia vita 

Potesse per amar giunger a morte; 

Ahi fallace credenza: incauta morte 

Pid veloce, che stral va la mia vita... 
(M. Valerio Sali, op. cit., 67.) 


Io vo chiamando dolcemente morte 
Che mi sottraggi a questa fragil vita; 
Non perch’io creda, che sia dolce morte, 
Ma per finir l’amaro della vita . . . 
(L. Martelli, Opere [Florence, 1548], 27-28.) 


F. Denalio, “Se lunge io son da voi... ,” Prima parte delle rime (Bologna, 1580), p. 19 
and II Solingo, “Se voi sete ’l mio cor... ,”” Rime degli Academici Occulti (Brescia, 1567), 
p. 102, also wrote amorous sonnets with the rime words vita and morte. Likewise amatory 
in subject-matter, but making use of the vita-morie rime only in the sestet is a sonnet by 
Collatino da Collalto beginning: “‘Muzio, se di saper. pur hai disio... ,”” in Gaspara 
Stampa-Veronica Franco, Rime (Bari, 1913), p. 218. 

18 Compare Calvacanti, ‘Quando di morte mi conven trar vita,” Poeti del primo secolo 
della lingua italiana (Florence, 1816), 11, 287; Domenico Cavalca, “Morendo Cristo in 
croce ci dié vita... ,”” Raccolta di antiche rime toscane (Palermo, 1817), m1, 179; Giacomo 
da Lentino, “‘La vita che mi dié fu la mia morte . . . ,”’ Poeti del primo secolo . . . , 1, 293; 
Petrarch, “‘Egualmente mi spiace morte e vita... ,” op. cit., 288; idem, “Odiar vita mi 
fanno e bramar morte... ,” op. cit., 503. 

4 Others less complete are: 

Com’hai potuto dar la morte o morte, 

A chi morte toglieva e cava vita? 

Come non ti cangiasti 6 morte in vita 

Presso la vita mia nel darle morte? . . . 
(L. Groto, Rime [Venice, 1581], 101.) 


La vita, amor, ch’io vivo, @ proprio morte, 
Anzi peggior che morte é la mia vita; 
Suol finire morte una penosa vita; 
Ma la mia vita non ha fin per morte... 
(G. Goselini, Rime [Venice, 1581], 101.) 
Se io non ho vita in questa morta vita 
Né viver posso in questa viva morte, 
Parmi ch’ella non sia vita né morte 
Questa, dove ognor moro e resto in vita... 
(F. Copetta de’ Beccuti, Rime [Venice, 1751], 64.) 
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S’io da vita volar potessi a morte, 
Et con morte cangiar quest’ aspra vita; 
Vera morte non fora hor la mia vita, 
Ch’in vita mi sostien per doppia morte. 
Oh, se mia vita andasse in grembo a morte, 
Non di morte havrei tinta hoggi mia vita: 
Ma morte acquisterebbe, & polso & vita; 
Vita, in cui perde ogni ragion poi morte. 
Che non t’appressi a dolce morte, o vita? 
S’haver vita non puoi qui senza morte, 
Et se morte non fassi altro che vita. 
Ma tu vita felice, altera morte, 
Che morte hai nome, & sei pur viva vita, 
Porgi a la vita mia si chiar la morte. 

(Le nuove fiamme [Lyons, 1568], 128-129.) 


It was not long before new varieties came to light such as pace—guerra, 
giorno—notte, ghiaccio—foco, acqua—foco, etc. These compositions are mis- 
cellaneous in content, though amatory subjects seem to predominate. 
It will be noticed that some of them also make use of the antonym of the 
terminal word as a rimalmezzo. This is partly because pairs of words like 
pace—guerra and notte-giorno, as in the case of morte—vita, were tradition- 
ally often coupled in the same verse.* 


The following sonnet by Scipione Gonzaga illustrates the use of guerra— 
pace. 


Dopo una lunga e travagliosa guerra 
Et un lungo aspettar quieta pace, 
Godessi il mondo una tranquilla pace, 
Ne cos si vedra che fosse in guerra; 
Quando fortuna che di mescer guerra, 
Non lascié mai ne la pid ferma pace, 
Volse turbar questa si cara pace, 

Con nuovo insulto e non usata guerra. 
Pero che mentre il gran folgor di guerra, 
Henrico invitto, d’inviolabil pace 
Cerca segni mostrar con finta guerra, 
Morte nemica d’ogni nostra pace, 
Cangia la finta in sanguinosa guerra .. . 


% Compare Petrarch, “Pace non trovo e non ho da far guerra... ,”” op. cit., p. 288; 
idem, “E breve guerra per eterna pace... ,” op. cit., p. 453; idem, “A tanta pace e m’a 
lassato in guerra . . . ,” op. cit., p. 428; idem, “E mi tolse di pace e pose in guerra... ,” 
op. cit., p. 536; idem, “Pd far chiara la notte, oscuro il giorno . . . ,” op. cit., p. 370; idem, 
“E i giorni oscuri e le dogliose notti’’ and “I chiari giorni e le tranquille notti . . . ,” op. cit., 
pp. 503-504. 
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(Rime di diversi autori eccellentissimi . . . 
Libro nono, Cremona, 1560.)'* 


Remigio Nannini (Fiorentino) wrote a sonnet in notte-giorno. 


Deh non ritorni a rimenarne il giorno 
L’alba, e mai sempre adombri oscura notte 
Queste selve, e quest’antri, e sia la notte 
Il sole a gli occhi miei l’aurora il giorno 
Brami Damon per veder Filli il giorno, 
Ch’io pid che mille giorni amo una notte, 
Dolce serena e riposata notte, 
Qual mia fia mai di te pid caro giorno? 
Cosi Mopso cantava a mezza notte 
A la sua Silvia in braccio, ogni aspro giorno 
Posto in oblio per cosi dolce notte. 
Ne credendo che mai venisse il giorno 
Richiuse gli occhi, onde spar? la notte, 
Si ch’abbracciati gli scoperse il giorno. 

(I fiore delle rime . . . op. cit., 266.)*" 


% Other sonnets in pace-guerra are: 





Felice chi da guerra ha tregua e pace, 

E ricco di trofei, ch’acquistd in guerra 

Non temendo dell’aspra e cruda guerra 

Trionfa altero in sua tranquilla pace . . . 
(C. Morelli, Rime (Cosenza, 1595], 34.) 


Non bramo, ne desio, ne vo pid guerra, 

Anzi ricerco a tutte l’hore pace; 

E pur non posso ritrovar mia pace, 

Che quanto io miro mi rassembra guerra . . . 
(idem., op. cit.) 


Havra mai fine questa dura guerra, 

Che mi fate, o pensier? datemi pace: 

Ch’io son gia stanco in cosi lunga guerra, 

E pur dovreste poi prestarmi pace... 
(Orlandini dal Greco, op. cit., 297, 1.) 


17 Three Sicilian poets, Bartolomeo Bonanni, (“Ecco or sen va . . . ,”’ Rime degli Accad. 
Accesi, 1, 118,] Argisto Giuffredi, and Orlandini dal Greco like: ‘ise adopted the same rimes. 


O felici pastor, che in questa notte 

Apriste gli occhi nel pid chiaro giorno 

Che fosse mai, mercé di lui che’] giorno 

Cred da prima, e fece poi la notte. . . 
(Giuffredi, Rime degli Accad. Accesi, 68, 1.) 


Quando fia mai (Signor) quel santo giorno 
Che non m’ingombri pid terrena notte? . . . 
(idem, op. cit., 68, 1.) 
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A sonnet in foco—ghiaccio was composed by Cesare Simonetti. 


Lasso ch’io ardo in vero ardente foco; 
Che spegner, non lo pué neve ne ghiaccio, 
Freddo timor hor mi transforma in ghiaccio 
Hor d’ardente desir mi cangia in foco. 
Amor altro non é che vivo foco 
Et la gelosa tema horribil ghiaccio; 
Ma come huom viver puéd tra fiamme et ghiaccio 
Et che ’1 gelo ogn’hor pid s’avanza e’l foco? 
Amor tu vedi ben, c’ha il cor di ghiaccio 
Madonna, e a miei sospir, che son di foco 
Fredda é via pid che freddo marmo o ghiaccio. 
Opra lo strale, opra la rete, e ’l foco 
Fere, annoda, & accende un’vivo ghiaccio, 
Che mare, terra, & ciel vince ’] tuo foco. 

(Rime, Padua, 1586.)** 


There is another sonnet-variant of theme in pianto and foco by T. A. 


Balli. 





Sparite, o fiere Larve, ecco qui il giorno 
Onde fu estinta al fin la cieca notte 
Che i] di ne tolse, e n’arrecd la notte 
Per non riveder pid |’aurora e ’] giorno... . 
(Orlandini dal Greco, Rime degli Accad. Accesi . . . , 131,11.) 


18 Simonetti furnishes a further example in the same rimes: Lasso tra due contrarii in 
freddo ghiaccio . . . (op. cit.) while others are supplied by Giuffredi, A. Botticella, and 


Piasentini. 


Che non puoi far Amor? se d’un gran ghiaccio 

Nascer facesti un Mongibel di foco? 

Ma che puoi far, se col tuo ardente foco 

Un cor non puoi scaldar fatto di ghiaccio? . . . 
(Giuffredi, Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., 59, 1.) 


In alto e nuovo Mar di vivo ghiaccio 

Vidi vaga Sirena sparger foco, 

Il cui dolce cantar me fe di ghiaccio 

E ’1 guardo onesto mi converse in foco .. . 
(Botticella, Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., 105, 1.) 


Se questa mia nemica é f:utta ghiaccio, 
Amor, ond’ha cvs! possente foco, 
Che sgombrando dal petto il duro ghiaccio, 
Non lascia parte in me che non sia foco? . . . 
(M. Piasentini, Rime di vari . . . (Orvieto, 1596], 33.) 


Giuffredi wrote a sonnet in ghiaccio-foco, “Romper credei .. . ,” op. cit., 1, 94, which 
was answered per le rime by his friend Gabrieli in “Se di tua donna... ,”’ op. cit., 1, 94. 
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Amor, se vuoi ch’io mi consumi in pianto 
Ragion é ben, che tu mi spegni il foco; 
E non che cresca il foco e cresca il pianto; 
E pid ch’abondi il pianto abondi el foco . . . 
(Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., 368, 1.) 
Orlandini dal Greco devised a further variation ‘by his use of the con- 
trasting rime words ferra and cielo. 


Si mostra a noi fiorita ogn’hor la terra, 

E si vede sereno e bello il cielo; 

Mentre la mia Siringa alberga in terra 

Molto pid vaga de l’Aurora in cielo. . . 
(Rime degli Accad. Accesi, op. cit., 269, 1.) 


After the artifice of the parole identiche had become firmly intrenched 
as a rhetorical device very largely by means of its use in the sonnet, it 
found its way into other verse forms. It was first introduced into the 
strambotto, as in the following composition by Serafino Aquilano. 


Come esser po chio rida e pianga a un trato 
Come esser po chio speri e tema a un punto 
Come esser po chio brami e sprezi a un trato 
Come esser po chio arda e giacia a un punto 
Come esser po chio canti e giema a un trato 
Come esser po chio viva e mora a un punto. 
Eglié che morte fa l’ultima forza 
Si come in lume quando al fin amorza. 
(Opere [Venice, 1519], .) 


When the strambotto was banished by Bembo and his school, the artifice 
was occasionally employed during the sixteenth century in the octave 
stanzas of longer compositions, as in an octave in Muzzarello’s Fabula di 
Narciso. 
Allor rimase priva della voce, 
Che da se stessa non puéd far parola, 
L’infelice Eco, e se ode un’altra voce, 
Risponde sempre al fin della parola, 
Ripetendo il tenor di quella voce 
Raddoppia il suon de I’ultima parola 
Cosi ad ognun dopo il parlar risponde 
Ne parla prima ma sempre risponde. 
(V. Cian in “Ancora di Giovanni Muzzarelli,” 
Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, xxxviI 
[1901], 86.) 


The only exception to this practice which I have been able to find is an 
octave attributed to Alamanni in Rime di diversi signori napoletani e¢ 
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d’aliri nobiliss. ingegni . . . Libro Quinto (Venice, 1555), p. 465, bearing 
the rime words vita and sempre, and an octave by Ventimiglia in Rime 
degli Accad. Accesi ..., op. cit., u, 45, bearing the rime words foce and 
neve. 

But the most popular of the octaves of this class—soon imitated by 
French, Spanish, and Italian writers—is a lucubration in Anguillara’s 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses: it combines in its eight verses the 
device of the parole identiche and that of the replicazione. 


Pria che’l ciel fosse, il mar, la terra, e’l foco, 

Era il foco, la terra, il cielo, e’l mare; 

Ma’! mar rendeva il ciel, la terra, e’l foco, 

Deforme il foco, il ciel, la terra, e’l mare. 

Che ivi era e terra, e cielo, e mare, e foco, 

Dove era e cielo, e terra, e foco e mare: 

La terra, il foco, e’l mare era nel cielo; 

Nel mar, nel foco, e ne la terra, il cielo. 
(Metamorfosi di Ovidio [Venice, 1571], 1, 3.) 


Even more amazing, however, is a monstrosity by Mauritio Moro, whose 
fifty octaves have only two alternating rimes—ghiaccio and foco. We 
quote only the first stanza. 


Amor io canto di Madonna il ghiaccio 

E degli begli occhi ardenti il vivo foco. 

Pena del cor amante e si gran ghiaccio 

Esca de’ lumi, si mirabil foco. 

Serba (o gran meraviglia) incendio’l ghiaccio, 

Nutre ’] rigido seno e ghiaccio e foco, 

Per me scopersi un foco e per se un ghiaccio 

Ne l’alta forza tua stempra quel ghiaccio .. . 
(I tre giardini dei madrigali . . . Libro 
primo ..., Venice, 1602.) 


The following anonymous sixteenth-century poem is proof that our 
device was also applied to the barzellette. 


Gran belta promette un si, L’amor mio non merta un no, 
Gentilezza é non dir no; Ne tu dei negarmi un si: 

Bella sei: tu dei dir si; Perd presto dimme un si 

Sei gentil: non dei dir no! Ch’io so’ morto se odo un no.'* 


Bembo, in a composition we have already quoted, appears to have 
been the first to introduce the device into a short canzone. In the longer 


19 In Cinque barzellette tratte dalle raccolte musicali di Andrea Antico da Montona, Bologna: 
R. Tipografia, 1887. 
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canzoni or rather canzoni-sestine I have met with only two instances in 
which the artifice of the parole identiche is carried out. These composi- 
tions were written by Claudio Tolomei and Il Ferme. Through his 
famous sestina doppia: “Amor tu vedi ben che questa donna...” the 
influence of Dante, needless to say, is obvious. 


Chi non sa ben, com’una fiera donna 
L’altrui misere membra volga in pietra, 
Mira il guardo crudel de la mia donna; 
Che ha forza di cangiar ciascuno in pietra .. . 
(Rime di diversi . . . Libro secondo, op. cit., 6v.-7v.) 


Sarebbe ogni un voler dar lume al sole 

Lodar volendo la mia dolce Pietra 

Datane in terra, come al mondo il sole 

Ma l’avanza ella, & io quasi di pietra . . . 
(I/ sesto libro delle rime di diversi eccellenti 
autori ... [Venice, 1553], 173-174.) 


The idea of combining the device of the rime derivative and that of the 
parole identiche also started in the fifteenth century, but was happily 
destined never to become popular. Serafino, as might be expected, fur- 
nishes us with an example in a strambotto. 


Io vivo, non so come al mondo viva, 

Senz’alma e senza cor & pur son vivo; 

S’io vivo el to bel volto vuol ch’i viva, 

& in un momento mi fa morto e vivo... 
(Le Rime, op. cit., pp. xlii-xliii.) 


Of greater interest is the following sonnet by Lodovico Paterno. 


Deh, quando sara mai quel giorno o Dafne, 

Che non seguirai pid l’orme di Dafni? 

S’ancor ti sprezza il giovinetto Dafni, 

Volgiti ad altr’obietto, o stolta Dafne. 

Hier fini del altr’anno un mese, o Dafne 

Ch’ad ognihor hai pregato il tuo bel Dafni: 

Tanto in un grave error t’indurd o Dafne. 

Cid volgea fra se stessa; & ecco Dafni 

Le sovragiunse da man destra, e, o Dafne 

Eterno, disse, amico hor ti fia Dafne. 

In vece di risposta corse Dafne, 

Come folgor ardente a baciar Dafni, 

Ma ratto egli spari beffando Dafne. 
(Nuove fiamme, Lyons, 1568.) 
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Girolamo Muzio undertook to combine the device of the parole identiche 
with that of the consonanze in his sonnet “Aura che move...” It will 
be noticed that the only difference between the two rimes is the fact 
that in one word, pene, the n is single, whereas in the word, penne, it is 
double. 

Aura che movi le veloci penne 

Verso colei che move le mie pene, 

Gia non han l’ale tue cotante penne, 

Quant’io porto nel cor gravose pene. 

Ma se giamai battesti le tue penne 

Punta da’sproni d’amorose pene, 

Ben mi dovresti un di prestar le penne 

Per isgombrarmi ’l cor da l’aspre pene. 

L’alma mia al suo desir portan le penne; 

Ch’amor fatto pietoso a le sue pene 

Ad hora ad hora a lei porge le penne. 

Cosi senz’alma mi ripongo in pene; 

Ma s’una volta mi darai le penne, 

Sard con l’alma, & saré fuor di pene.” 

(Il secondo volume delle rime scelte .. . , 
Venice, 1565.) 


Curious as the Muzio sonnet may seem, even more so is another type of 
sonnet which combines the devices of the replicazione, aliterazione, and 
the parole identiche. The usual two alternating rimes are here reduced to 
a monorime. 


Una fiamma ch’eccede ogni gran fiamma, 
(Anchor che fiamma non infiammi fiamma) 
Con le sue fiamme infiamma ogn’altra fiamma, 
Che sia infiammata, e ne la fa sua fiamma; 
Io che infiammato mi pascio di fiamma 
(Com’huom tenuto a l’amorosa fiamma) 
Tosto infiammato fui da questa fiamma, 
We mi voglio infiammar di nuova fiamma. 
Fiamma infiammata de la vera fiamma, 
Infiamma anchor con la pietosa fiamma, 
La fiamma tua da la mia ardente fiamma, 
Che infiammata non fia mai altra fiamma, 
Come la fiamma mia de la tua fiamma 
E infiammato saré |’istessa fiamma.* 

(L. Borra, Le amorose rime, Venice, 1542.) 


% Cf. Biadene, “ Morfologia del sonetto .. . ,” p. 154. 
3! Also attributed to Mantegna in Rime di diversi ... Libro quinto.... On Borra see 
F. Borri, “Luigi Borri, poeta parmigiano del Cinquecento” in Aurea Parma, xvi (1931). 
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Un bel lume, ch’illumina ogni lume, 
Anzi toglie col lume a i lumi il lume, 
Illuminé coi lumi ogni mio lume, 
Pid che mai lume illuminasse lume: 
Erano i lumi miei privi del lume, 
Che mena i lumi illuminati al lume, 
Quand’ i miei lumi illuminé del lume, 
Chi toglie a i lumi ogni terreno lume: 
Lume da vero illuminato lume, 
Poi ch’i miei lumi van sprezzando ’] lume 
Cieco apo i lumi del tuo chiaro lume, 
Fa anchor co i lumi i miei lumi pel lume 
Scorta del lume, che ci adduce il lume, 
A te sian lume, com’a me il tuo lume. 
(A. Mantegna, Rime di diversi . . . Libro 
quinto, op. cit.) 


Il mio sole luce, e rilucendo, luce 

A gli occhi miei da con sua dolce luce; 

E se adombrata non si sia la luce 

Da qualche nube; eterna havra la luce . . . 
(F. Lanci, Per donne romane: Rime di diversi 
{ed. Manfredi, Bologna, 1575], 762, 11.) 


Deserving of consideration in a separate group are a number of poems 
belonging to the seventeenth, eighteenth, and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth centuries. By this time the Petrarchistic movement had been 
replaced by Marinism, neo-classicism, etc., and the device of the iden- 
tical rime words (which may be considered as a typical expression of 
Petrarchism) was banished from higher literary circles. Nevertheless, it 
continued to attract a few minor poets and can frequently be found in 
popular and dialect poetry, notably in the province of Naples, where it 
was employed for satirical or jocular purposes, and in Sicily, where it 
was applied to subject-matter of all sorts. The frequent use of the artifice 
by the Sicilian Petrarchists of the Accademia degli Accesi of Palermo had 
apparently given it the necessary stamp of authority to insure its trans- 
mittance and diffusion in the island for a considerable period of time. 
The ottava identica became at this stage even more popular than the 
sonnet. 

Two interesting examples in the field of popular poetry are the follow- 
ing: 

Parto, resto, non parto, io parto o resto? 
Vorrei restare, ma convien che parto; 
Per cagione d’amor convien che resto 
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Per cagione d’onor convien che parto: 
Su vincala l’amor; io gia mi resto, 
Ma che diran di me se poi non parto? 
Pena e per me se parto, e pill se resto: 
Sempre pena é per me, o resto o parto.™ 
(In D’Ancona, La poesia populare italiana 
[Leghorn, 1906], 442-443.) 


Ma chi deve amar voi, se non v’amo io, 

Chi de’ amar me, se non m’amate voi? 

Chi de’ sperar in voi, se non sper’io, 

Chi de’ sperare in me, sola che voi? 

Vostro ben, vostra speme esser vogl’io; 

Mio ben, mia speme esser vogliate voi, 

E sete alfin dentr’al mio miser cuore 

Mio ben, mia speme degna del mio amore.” 
(In D’Ancona, op. cit., 458.) 


In the Neapolitan dialect we have this amusing instance: 


S’ha da fa co no pazzo, e co no ciuccio, 
Che non saie qual e cchiu, si ciuccio, 0 pazzo. 
Cride, ch’e pazzo, e tte lo truove ciuccio, 
Pienze ch’e cciuccio, e tte lo vide pazzo. 

E mentre ’n dubbeio staie ntra pazzo e ciuccio, 
Te resce sempe ciuccio e sempre pazzo. 

Ca chisso d’ogne tiempo e pazzo e cciuccio, 

Ca chisso d’ogne tiempo e ciuccio e ppazzo. 
Nzomma si lo vuoje pazzo e pazzo e cciuccio, 
E si ciuccio lo vuoje e cciuccio e ppazzo, 

Ch’é cciuccio e pazzo quant’é pazzo e ciuccio, 


# T)’Ancona (p. 443) also cites versions in Calabrian and in the dialect of Caprignano. 
For other dialect versions see also G. Vignoli, “Il folk-lore di Castro dei Volsci,” Studij 
Romansi, xm (1917), 150. Cf. also a strambotto by Luigi Pulci in Operette inedite 16-18, 
beginning: “ Vo’mi partire & non mi so partire. . . .”’ 

® This version is from a codex of the seventeenth century. For later versions with the 
same rime scheme see D’Ancona, op. cit., p. 458. In the Vignoli article just cited another 
version is reproduced with bibliographical notes, pp. 144-145, indicating where further 
versions of the octave may be found. Also in the seventeenth century a similar pro- 
nominal rima identica device was used by Francesco Melosio in a six-line stanza. 

E una minchioneria, credilo a me; 
Questi non stentan gia per me oper te, 
Ma si ridon bens di te e di me, 
E vengan pur mille malanni a te. 
To son disposto sol vivere a me, 
E cancar venga a Francia a Spagna ¢ a te. 
See D. Gnoli, “Un freddurista nel Seicento,” Nuova Antologia, tv1 (1881) 583. 
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Anze, é tanto se vede e cciuccio e ppazzo, 
Che sempe é assaie chiu pazzo che n’é ciuccio: 
Che sempe é assaie chiu ciuccio che n’é pazzo.*4 


In his Castalia mormorante (Naples, 1679) Gio. Battista Santoro, 
presumably a Neapolitan, gives us several Tuscanized sonnet versions 
in which the artifice of the parole identiche is used. These we shall desig- 
nate only by their rime words: monte—mare (p. 28); anno-giorno (p. 85); 
vita—morte (p. 140); huomo-Dio (p. 141); A pollo—Astrea (p. 197). 

In Sicilian we have more abundant material to draw upon. Melchiorre 
Pome in La lira, a due corde. Sonetti e canzoni siciliane, eroiche e sacre. 
Corda seconda (Palermo, 1732), wrote ottavas ending with the alternating 
rime words curuna—canna (67), spata-libru (68), and the following stanza 
(p. 62) in Amuri—Fortuna. 

Ad ogni miu capricciu arrisi Amuri, 
A li mei imprisi militau Fortuna, 

O chi triumfi mi prumisi Amuri, 

O quanti glorij mi mustrau Fortuna. 


™ J. A. Parmiero in La violejda, Collezione di tutti i poemi in lingua napoletana (Naples, 
1788), xxi, 60. 
Other interesting illustrations are: 
E tanto digno de Vernacchie e Buffe 
Chisto, che ssempe vd Buffe e Bernacchie, 
Che quanno e cchino di Vernacchie e Buffe 
Tanto vole cchiu Buffe e cchiu Vernacchie . . . 
(Parmiero, op. cit., 76.) 


Se a lo pertuso se nne sta lo Ragno; 

Si pe li fatte suoie va lo zelluso; 

E ba la Mosca a ttrommenta lo Ragno; 

E la Coppola lieve a lo zelluso . . . 
(Parmiero, of. cit., 103.) 


T’avante essere Ammico @ Nnamorato 

Ma non si Nnamorato e si Ammico; 

N’aviste tratte maje de Nnamorato, 

Ne viste aggio maje ’nté parte Ammico... 
(Poesie napoletane di Domenico Piccinni 
[Naples, 1826], 180.) 


Compa per chiajetare nce vo I’oro, 

E tutto puoje avere co denare. 

Li muorte pure fa parlare |’oro, 

E niente oggi se fa senza denare.. . 
(Geremia Priscolo: Mescuglia di chellete devote e | 
passaiarelle, Parte seconna (Naples, 1831), p. 89.) 
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Ora si cecu, mi tradiu l’Amuri; 

Ora si nudu mi spughiau Fortuna. 
Mi rubbau Iocchii, e si li misi Amuri; 
*Nchiuvau la Rota, e si partiu Fortuna. 


The Rev. Sacerdote D. D. Stefano, Beneficial Melchiorre, in his 
Poesie siciliane, giocose, serie, e morali (Palerma, 1795) published octaves 
in patri—figghiu (p. 19), hic—-haec (p. 177), celu-terra (p. 275), a series of 
four octaves in vita—morte (p. 288-89). A stanza on p. 11 in hic—haec: 
Sopra l Articolo della Menzogna was recited in the Accademia del Buon- 
gusto. 

Chi ci ha stato pri un hoc, un haec un hic? 
Cui dici chi minsogna avissi l’haec, 

Cui la chiama Diabolus, e avi hic, 

E comu Masculinu escludi l’haec. 

Cui la chiama mendacium, e voli hic; 

E comu neutru avi hoc, e un avi l’haec; 
Chi si applichi cui voli all’hoc, e all’hic; 
Pirch’iu mi appighirré a l’articu'u haec. 


In the Poesie siciliane (Catania, 1816, 2) by Carlo Felice Gambino 
there is a curious octave in Anna—annu. Another octave in timu-amu 
appears on p. 125. 


V’amu miu Criaturi, e non vi timu. 
Pirchi non timu veramenti v’amu: 
Comu amannuvi é signu ca non timu, 

Si non vi timu é signu ca iu v’amu. 

Cui non v’ama vi timi; iu non vi timu. 
Miu Diu si v’amu, e timu, amu e non amu. 
Sapiti sulu amannuvi chi timu? 

Ca no lu sacciu si abbastanza v’amu. 


Antonio Veneziano, Muse siciliane (Palermo, 1645), 121, imitated the 
Anguillara octave which we have already cited. 


A un motu lu miu focu, acqua, e airu e terra 
Transelementa terra, airu, acqua e focu, 
Und’iu perdu in miu focu, airu, acqua e terra, 
Allocchi l’acqua, a la facci la terra, 

L’airu a la vucca a lu cori lu focu, 

Acqua di chiantu, culuri di terra, 

Suspiri d’airu, arduri di focu. 


Another Sicilian, Tommaso Campailla in his poem in volgare italiano, 
L’Adamo ovvero il mondo creato, poema filosofico (Siracusa, ed. 1783), 
canto vi, 36, also imitated Anguillara. In the same work four further 
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examples of octaves illustrative of the device of the parole identiche may 
be found in Canto vu, 116, vir, 179, 1x, 93, xx, 58. Additional Tuscan- 
ized compositions employing the artifice were written by Melchiorre 
Pome, op. cit. They are all sonnets and bear the rimes: mano-senno (52), 
cielo—mare (139), sole—alba (151), marmo-—foco (206). 

Other lingering traces of the device of the parole identiche in the liter- 
ary language may be found inthe Rime piacevoli diGiov. Battista Fagiuoli, 
parte sesta (Florence, 1734), which contains two sonnets in cielo-terra 
(pp. 1 and 86). In a manuscript at the University of Chicago Library 
(MSS XXX, Poesie italiane) there are three anonymous sonnets in 
pace—guerra.™ . 


% We reproduce two of them in full partly because they are inedita and partly because 
they illustrate a use of the sonetio identico which we have not as yet discussed in that we 
are dealing with an original sonnet and an answer or parody of the same per le rime. 


La Guerra Aralda di Pace dedicata alle 
glorie immortali di Luigi il Grande, Re 
di Francia e di Navarra. 


Guerra a Cesare muove e propon Pace 
Pronto sempre egualmente a Pace e Guerra 
Quel Re si glorioso in Guerra e Pace, 
Arbitro della Pace, e della Guerra. 
Guerra dic’egli io porto; esorto Pace, 
Cid che vuol scielga il mondo o Pace o Guerra. 
Giusta é la Guerra a chi non vuol la Pace, 
Bell’ é@ la Pace a chi non vuol la Guerra. 
Fin di mia Guerra é il non voler la Guerra, 
Voler la Guerra infin d’altrui Pace; 
O facciam Pace in Pace o Guerra in Guerra. 
Che gran Re? Che gran Guerra? Che gran Pace? 
Mandar la Pace a principiar la Guerra, 
Mandar la Guerra ad esibir la Pace. 

(fol. 424) 


Risposta verace 
Perfido violator di Guerra e Pace, 
Pronto al mal egualmente in Pace e Guerra, 
Della fede nemico e della Pace 
Muove a Pietro ad Augusto al mondo Guerra, 
Se Guerra porti, a che esortar la Pace? 
Se Pace esorti a che portar la Guerra? 
A Guerra ingiusta a chi desia la Pace? 
Giusta @ la Pace a chi non muove Guerra. 
Il fin della tua Guerra @ voler Guerra 
Con chi non ama che il sol fin di Pace 
Onde non fai che pur la Pace in Guerra. 
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Though it is now very rarely used for other than satirical purposes 
in the poetry of our times, the device has not completely gone out of 
existence in the field of the religious lyric. Nino Oxilia, a young poet 
who met his death in the World War, has supplied us with an example 
through his collection—Gli orti: liriche (Milan, 1918). 

Dio 
Chiudo gli occhi e non vedo altro che buio, 
Apro gli occhi e non vedo altro che luce. 
Se fisso a lungo la violenta luce 
Mi si velano gli occhi e sento il buio. 
Se gli occhi fisso a lungo dentro il buio 
Stellano gli occhi ed io sento la luce. 
Cosi ritrovo Dio dentro alla luce. 
Cosi ritrivo Dio se fisso il buio.** 


The device of the parole identiche prevalent in sixteenth-century 
Italy soon penetrated into other parts of Europe along with the epidemic 
of Petrarchism. In France, Du Bellay imitated the anonymous sonnet in 
Delle rime di diversi . . . in his Olive, sonnet cx. 


Dieu, qui changeant avec obscure mort 

Ta bienheureuse & immortelle vie, 

Fus aux pecheurs prodigue de ta vie, 

Pour les tirer de l’eternelle mort: 

Celle pitié coupable de ta mort 

Guide les paz de ma facheuse vie, 

Tant que par toy, a plus joyeuse vie 

Je, soy conduit du travail de la mort. 

N’avise point, o Seigneur! que ma vie 

Se soit noyée aux ondes de la mort 

Qui me destrait d’une si doulce vie: 

Oste la palme a cet’ iniuste mort, 

Qui ia s’en va superbe de ma vie 

Et mort soit tousiour pour moy la mort. 
(Marty-Laveaux ed. 136, 1.) 





Re indegno, Guerra infame, afflitta Pace; 
Offrir la Pace per voler la Guerra 
Voler Guerra, e non voler la Pace. 

The third composition is a religious sonnet beginning: Nat’éGesw, ei della Pace eGuerra... 
(371). Compare with the two sonnets cited above, a sonnet by A. Caro and a parody of the 
same by Lorenzino de’Medici in Del Lungo’s article “Il Kaiser in due sonetti del cinque- 
cento,” Giornale d’ Italia, Rome, Nov. 20, 1918. 

* This poem is also quoted in a biographical sketch of Oxilia by M. D. in Nuova anto- 
logia, Nov. 16, 1918, pp. 205-07. 
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But this attempt, which might be expected to have brought about a 
number of imitations, proved abortive. Perhaps it was because the arti- 
fice of the parole identiche was associated with the rime equivoche in the 
minds of French writers, who ostracized both devices as products of the 
hated Marotiques.”’ At any rate, a detailed examination of all the major 
and many minor writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has 
resulted in the finding of only one more example of the Italian parole 
identiche, an octave in Du Bartas’ La Premiére sepmaine (Paris, 1603), 
p. 37, which is an imitation of Anguillara’s stanza. Readers must, there- 
fore, not accept at its face value the statement regarding the popularity 
of French versions of this kind made by Janet G. Scott in Les sonnets 
élizabéthains (Paris, 1929), pp. 40-41. 

In Great Britain if fared slightly better. Two examples by Drummond 
and two by Sidney were pointed out some years ago by L. E. Kastner 
in “Drummond of Hawthornden and the Poets of the Pléiade,”” MLR 
Iv (1908), 340-341. One of Sidney’s sonnets: “Since that the stormy 
rage...,” Arcadia, Bk. 1, has the alternating rime words dark and 
light. The other is in Astrophel and Stella, son. LXxxIx. 


Now that of absence the most irksome night 
With darkest shade doth overcome my day; 
Since Stella’s eyes, wont to give me my day, 
Leaving my hemisphere, leave me in night; 
Each day seems long and longs for long-stayed night; 
The night, as tedious, woos th’ approach of day; 
Tired with the dusty toils of busy day, 
Languish’d with horrors of the silent night; 
Suffering the both of day and night; 

While no night is more dark than is my day. 
Nor no day hath less quiet than my night, 
With such bad mixture of my night and day, 
That living thus in blackest winter night 

I feel the flames of hottest Summer day. 
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Drummond wrote two sonnets with the alternating rime words life 
and death. One of them “Life to give life . . . ” is in his Flowers of Sion; 
the other, quoted below, may be found in Vol. I of his Poetical Works, 
(ed. Kastner, Manchester, 1913), p. 45. 





27 Cf. Du Bellay’s vigorous attack against the rime équivoque which was doubtless 
influential in banning the device in La Défense et Illustration de la Langue Francoise (ed. 
Chamard, Paris, 1904), pp. 263-265. Estienne Pasquier in his 2uores (Amsterdam, 1723), 
1, 738, was one of the few who appreciated the device. “Je mettrois volontiers entre nos 
jeux Poétics ce sonnet de du Bellay auquel il s’est joiié sur ces deux paroles vie et mort, 
ce que n’estort que c’est une belle et sainte Oraison qu’il fait a Dieu.” 
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So grievous is my Paine, so painful Life 

That oft I find mee in the Armes of Death, 

But (Breath halfe gone) that Tyrant called Death 
Who other killes, restoreth mee to Life; 

For while I think how Woe shall end with Life, 
And that I quiet Peace shall ioye by Death, 

That Thought even doth o’erpowr the Paines of Death 
And call me home againe to lothed Life; 

Thus doth mine will transcend both Life and Death, 
While no Death is so bad as is my Life 

Nor no Life such which doth not ende by Death, 
And Protean changes t’wine my Death and Life: 
O happie those who in their Birthe finde Death, 

But to languish Heaven affordeth Life. 


The device of the parole identiche flourished in Spain, as can be seen 
from the twenty-seven examples listed below. Quite as early as the 
Italians the Spaniards showed a great predilection for contrasting rime 
words in consecutive lines, particularly favoring the opposites muerte 
and vida or their derivatives.** None of them are, however, parole iden- 
tiche—these were introduced into Spain from Italy not earlier than 1550 
—but they clearly served to predispose the Spaniards to a ready accept- 
ance of the Italian metrical artifice. Probably the first instance of a 
Spanish poem with identical rimes in opposites is a sonnet by Hernando 
de Acufia. 

Alma pues hoy el que form6 la vida, 

Y el que tiene poder sobre la muerte, 

Solo por remediar tu eterna muerte 

Di6 el precio inestimable de su vida. 

Mira que es justo que en ti tengan vida 

Los méritos y pasos de su muerte; 

Y conoce que es viento, sombra o muerte, 

Quanto el error del mundo llama vida; 

Y asi podras saliendo desta muerte, 

Entrar en posesién de aquella vida, 

Que no acabara tiempo ni muerte: 

Endereza el camino a mejor vida, 

Dexa el siniestro que te lleva a muerte 

Que el derecho es mAs Ilano y va a la vida. 
(Varias poestas [Madrid, 1804], 213-214.)** 


** Instances of muerte and vida as end words in successive lines in the Cancionero del 
Siglo XV, Nueva biblioteca de autores espafioles, 1, which represents only a small portion 
of the poetic material of the century, are numerous enough to convince anyone that the 
device was very popular. Compare pp. 19, 38, 47, 125, 228, 247, 256, 531 (3 examples), 
567 (2), 592 (2) and 716. 

** Other sonnets employing the alternating rime words vida and muerte are the following: 
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The most refreshing and graceful Spanish poem in vida—muerte is an 
inedited sonnet in the manuscript cancionero Flores de varia poesta,*° 
(Mexico, 1577), which occurs after the name of Licenciado Duejfias. 


Qué es esto, dime Juan? Mi fe de muerte. 
Calla, que vivo est4s? Esta no es vida. 
éQué sientes? Eso no diré en mi vida. 
Guarda que morirfs. Yo quiero muerte. 
2Con qué te alegraris? Con esta muerte. 

















Christo, Jesus, escudo a nuestra muerte 
Camino cierto, la verdad y vida. 
Despues de haber en trabajosa vida 

Al padre satisfecho con su muerte... 
(Lépez de Obeda, Vergel del flores divinas, 
[Alcal4 de Henares, 1588], 69v.) 















De tf muerto Jesu, nace la vida, 
Que muriendo a la muerte diste muerte 
Y de tu amor, nos vino aquella muerte 
Que nos levanta a nueva y mejor vida . . . 
(Pedro de Padilla, Cancionero espiritual q 
[Madrid, 1585], 87v.) 
Translated from Fiamma’s Da te morto Giesu . . . Rime spirituali, 332. 


EI dolor grave de tu acerba muerte 

Dexé6 en tan triste soledad mi vida 

Tlustre caro amigo, que la vida 

En mf, sin tf, es retrato de la muerte. . . 

(Pedro Léinez in MS. Esp. 314 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, fol. 162.) 






















La vida que yo paso es propia muerte, 
Y aun deve ser peor tan triste vida, 
Porque suele dar sin muerte a la vida, 
Y esta vida no acaba con la muerte... 
(idem, op. cit. fol. 23v.) 
Translated from Goselini’s La Vita, Amor, ch’io vivo .. . Rime, 1581. 


Triste de mf que bivo ya sin vida 

Y procurando estoy siempre la muerte, 

Pareciendo me ser mejor la muerte, 

Que no tan trabajosa y triste vida. . . i 
(Silvestre, Obras rv, Lisbon, 1592, 376.) 


Other sonnets in vida-muerte were written by Manuel Ledesma (Cancionero of the Aca- 
demia de los Nocturnos (Valencia, 1914), 90, rv), Gregorio Ferrer in the same cancionero, 
m1, 60, Luis Gélvez de Montalvo in El pastor de Filida (Origenes de la novela, 47, 11), and 
an anonymous poet in the Revue hispanique xxxvui (1916), 289. 

* MS. 2973 (previously M-268) and copy 7982 (previously V-366) in the Biblioteca 
nacional matritense. 
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an éPorqué desseas morirte? Por la vida. 

- éQuién te podr4 hazer bien? Quien es mi muerte 
3 2Quién es tu vida? Quien me da la muerte. 
; 2Pues luego amor te mata? El da la vida. 


2De que mal mueres? Que no es mal mi muerte. 
Mal es si te haze mal. Tal sea mi vida. 
¢Tal vida es para que? Para tal muerte. 
2Desseas alguna cosa? Que (en) mi vida 
Quisiese conocer quien me da muerte. 

(fol. 236) 
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A very curious sonnet by Mercader in derivatives of vida—muerte 
deserves citation in full. 








Tanto lloro el pensar que siempre bivo 
; Y tanto siento el ver que no me muero 
i Que en creyendo que vivo entonces muero 
i Y en sentiendo que muero, entonces bivo. 
Enbuelto en la mortal angustia bivo, 
Y viendo della el fin, contento muero; 
Asf que es la vida el gusto con que muero, 
Con tanto miedo de morirme bivo, 
Que puedo asegurar que siempre muero 
Y que pues no soy muerto siempre bivo, 
De suerte que en un tiempo vivo y muero, 
Pues con la muerte de la pena bivo, 
Y porque no se acabe, no me muero. 
(El prado de Valencia [ed. Merimée, Toulouse, 
1907], 210.) 

Just as the vida—morte rime probably had its origin in a religious com- 
position, an innovation in gloria—pena introduced by the Spaniards per- 
haps had a like source. One of these compositions Pedro de Padilla 
includes in his Cancionero es piritual as a pendant to his vida—muerte trans- 
lation from Fiamma. 

A todo lo que el mundo llama gloria 


Dan los siervos de Dios nombre de pena, 
Porque es cosa impossible no ser pena, 
Lo que priva de eterno bien y gloria. 
Que mal puede quadrar nombre de gloria, 
Al bien que se pretende con tal pena, 

q Y el temor de perdelle da ms pena 

| Que posseelle puede causar gloria. 

Solo Dios tiene verdadera gloria 
En premio prometido de una pena 
Que siempre fué a los justos dulce gloria 
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Porque tan breve y limitada pena 

No menos assegura que una gloria, 

Libre de miedo, sobresalto y pena. 
(Op. cit., 200v.)* 


Two non-religious sonnet imitations of the above device are reprinted 
by Foulché del Bosc in “136 sonnets anonymes”, Revue hispanique, 
vi (1899), 388, 398. 

In two hybrid sonnets, one in hielo—fuego, vida—muerte and the other 
in fuego—nieve, hielo—llama, Herrera may be following the procedure of 
Petrarch’s sonnet, “Quando’io son . . . ”; but in combining two popular 
forms of the Renaissance parole identiche he has done something for 
which we find no direct parallel among the Italians. 


Ardo Amor, y non enciende el fuego al hielo, 

Y con el hielo no entropezco al fuego; 

Contrasta el muerto hielo al vivo fuego 

Todo soy vivo fuego y muerto hielo. 

No tiene el frio polo tanto hielo 

Ni ocupa el cerco eterio tanto fuego, 

Tan igual es mi pena que ni el fuego 

Me ofende mAs ni menos dafia el hielo. 

Muero y vivo en la vida, y en la muerte, 

Y la muerte no acaba ni la vida, 

Porque la vida crece con la muerte. 

Tu que puedes hacer la muerte vida, 

Porque me tienes vivo en esta muerte? 

Porque me tienes muerto en esta vida? 
(Biblioteca de autores espatioles, Xxxxt1, 342.) 


be 





Amor en mi se muestra ardiente fuego 
Y en las entrafias de mi Luz es nieve; 
Fuego no hay que ella no torne nieve 
Ni nieve que no mude yo en mi fuego 
La fria zona abraso con mi fuego 

La torrida mi Luz convierte en nieve; 
Pero no puedo yo encender su nieve, 
Ni ella entibiar la fuerza de mi fuego. 
Contrastan igualmente hielo y llama; 
Que fuera de otra suerte el mundo hielo, 
O su m4quina toda viva llama; 

Mas fuera que risuelto ya en hielo 

O el coraz6n desvanecido en llama, 





*! This sonnet was falsely appropriated by Diego Murillo or his editors in the Divina 
dulce e provechosa poesta por el padre Fr. Diego Murillo (Zaragoza, 1616), p. 131. 
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Ni temiera su llama ni su hielo. 
(Op. cit., 313.) 


Lomas Cantoral’s sonnet in dia—noche is a translation of Fiorentino’s 
poem in giorno—notte: “Deh non ritorni...” 


Rea Risin 


ed 4 Ay nunca buelva a descubrir al dia 
e, a El alva, mas perpétua y ciega noche 
A Cubra este fresco valle, y sea la noche 
er Bs A mis ojos, Aurora, Sol, y dia... 
f Fe (Obras poéticas [Madrid, 1578], 93, 1.) 


Though Spanish examples of the parole identiche in opposites are 
common, instances of the other variety in which the rime words need not 
bear any strict relationship to one another are very rare. The only ex- 
ample of the latter that we have been able to discover is a sonnet by 
Pedro de Quiros. 


He 


bade tie ites) 


A oposicién del sol y de los cielos 
Hizo el divino autor tu cielo y soles, 
Fabricando aqui un cielo con dos soles, 
Como alli, Celia, un sol y muchos cielos. 
Allf es cristal el sol, zafir los cielos; 
Vense aqui en breve cielo grandes soles; 
Vese alli breve sol en grandes cielos. 
Vencen al cielo y sol tu cielo y soles 
Que solo por ser mas que sol y cielos, 
Cielos son en beldad y en luz son soles. 
4 Si no les opusieran sol y cielos, 
Que siendo tan helados no son soles, 
Que siendo tan crueles no son cielos. 
(Poestas divinas y humanas [Seville, 1887], 8-9.) 
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Besides making use of the device of the parole identiche in their sonnets, 
the Spaniards also employed it in some of their octaves. One of these in 
claro—oscuro was addressed by Bernardo de Guimera to E] Brocense. 


ora s 


pila: 


* Coming also from the pen of the same author is the only example of the rima derivativa 
which we have found in Spanish. ay 


Sale la aurora colorada y blanca Sale encendido el Dios de Cinthio blanco 
Con tierno seno regalado y blanco Y al rayo ardiente de su lumbre blanca 








Huye la oscuridad al rostro blanco 

Y de perlas se ve la tierra blanca. 
Aperece riendo mi luz blanca 

De carmes{ adornada verde y blanco 

ie Y vuelve al descubrir del bulto blanco 
Fy Mi noche en clara luz su frente blanca 








Nace el roxo Narciso el lyrio blanco 

Abre el sol de su luz mi diosa blanca 

Y al vivo resplandor dorado y blanco 

Rayos de luz engendré de mf blanca. 
(Op. cit., 228, m1.) 
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Qual hace el rutilante Apolo claro 

Todo cuanto la noche tuvo oscuro, 

Asi vos maestro mfo, lo mfs oscuro 
Hacéys con excelente ingenio claro. 

éQué autor uvo hasta agora menos claro 
O que menos deviera estar oscuro 

Que Juan de Mena? cuyo poema oscuro, 
Queda por vuestra industria buelto claro.” 


Diego d’Avalos y Figueroa in his Miscelénea Austral (Lima, Peru, 
1603), p. 20, translated Alamanni’s stanza in vita—-sempre, op. cit.; while 
Hojeda in La Cristiada, Biblioteca de autores espatoles xxix, Bk. 11, 
425, wrote an octave in vida—muerte. In addition to these there are severa! 
octaves modelled upon Anguillara’s jeu de mots, op. cit., by Balbuena in 
El Bernardo (B. A. E. xvu, 300), Acevedo in Creacién del mundo (B.A.E. 
xx1x, 247) and Tejada in Gallardo’s Ensayo de una biblioteca espano- 
la ... (Madrid, 1863), rv, 1069-70. two examples.™ 

In Portugal where the tradition of the rima equivoca prevailed longer 
than in other countries, the artifice of the parole identiche is seldom found. 
We quote a sonnet by Fray Agostin da Cruz and an octave by Pedro 
Andrade de Caminha both belonging to the first division of the sonetto 
identico and ottava identica. 


Amor truxe a Jesus da gloria a cruz, 
Amor nos leva a nos da cruz a gloria, 
Amor nos descobrié gloria na cruz, 
Amor nos deo na cruz posse da gloria. 
Amor me de a gloria pela cruz 

Amor de cruz ensena amor de gloria, 
Amor que gloria quer, funda-se em cruz. 
Amor fundado em cruz para na gloria. 
Amor e peso igual de gloria e cruz 

Amor nuve e de cruz, e sol de gloria. 


In Sanctii Brocensis, Opera Omnia (Geneva, 1776), tv, 222. See E. Buceta, “La 
critica de la oscuridad sobre poetas anteriores a Géngora,” Revista de filologia espaviola, 
vu (1921), 180. 

* In closing our discussion of the subject with reference to Spain it is of some interest 
to cite a curious opinion on the rima equivoca given by Juan Dfaz Rengifo in his Arie 
poética es pavola (Salamanca, 1592), p. 123. “De mas de esto muchos usan éI, de él, a él, como 
consonantes diferentes, siendo uno el significado con diferentes modos; luego tambien se 
podria usar el cielo, de el cielo a el cielo, aunque fuese una la cosa significada, pues el modo 
de significarse es tambien diferente.”” But on p. 124 he says: “Y si un vocablo se pusiere 
por consonante de sf mismo, no haviendo variedad en la significacién, causara enfado. 
De donde concluyo, que es de esencia de el consonante el ser diverso en el significado, 
aunque en la voz sea uno mismo, y que no basta de ordinario la diversidad de los casos, 
sino que es menester haya diversidad en las cosas.” 





Jéseph G. Fucilla 


Amor porto e de gloria en mar de cruz, 

Amor ama na cruz, goza de gloria, 

Amor une ceo, terra, gloria e cruz, 

Amor donde ha mor cruz, tira mor gloria. 
(Obras (Coimbra, 1918], 198.)3* 


Muitas vezes dao versos nome e vida 

A muitos que nam tem vida, nem nome: 

Filis da a quem canta nome e vida 

E 0 versos em que a canta vida e nome; 

Que como faltara nome nem vida 

A quem cantar tal vida e de tal nome? 

Quem quizer nome e vida, cante a Filis, 

Que vida e nome da o canto de Filis. 
(Poesias [ed. Caminha, Lisbon, 1791], 394.) 


Although the sonnet form appeared in Germany for the first time in 
1556 in Wirsung’s translation of a work of Ochino, it was not until the 
last part of the seventeenth century that it became established, largely 
through the efforts of Weckerlin. Since by that time the vogue of the 
parole identiche had practically disappeared, we cannot expect to find 
many examples of our artifice in this language. Among the few writers 
who employed it was Franz Freiherrn Gaudy, who gives us—Sdmmliche 
Werke (ed. A. Mueller Berlin, 1844) vim, 56—a bizarre adaptation of 
Berni’s Ser Cecco ... 


Don Pedro kann nicht leben ohne Frauen, 

So wenig wie die Frauen ohne Pedro, 

Und wo du Frauen siehst, triffst du Don Pedro 
Und wo Don Pedro’n, triffst du auch die Frauen. 
Doch was beginnt Don Pedro mit den Frauen? 
Dasselbe was die Frauen mit Don Pedro: 
Stadtklatschereien referirt Don Pedro, 
Stadtklatscherei’n berichten ihm die Frauen. 
Die Frauen, sie verehren hoch Don Pedro, 

Und hoch verehrt Don Pedro auch die Frauen. 
O sel’ge Frauen, dreimal sel’ger Pedro! 

Mich iiberlauft ein Frésteln und ein Grauen, 
Muss ich die Frau’n und ihren theuren Pedro 
Bei’m Hofedienst der Assembleen schauen! 


By extending the study on the parole identiche made by Parodi we 
have shown that the device has had a practically unbroken continuity 
from the earliest period of Italian literature to the present time. It was 


* Also in the Coimbra Archivio bibliografico (1901), p. 192. 
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first employed rather infrequently, and was limited to two or three repet- 
itions, identical in meaning, of the same rime word. During the first part 
of the Quattrocento its use was greatly expanded, and found its most 
natural habitat in the octave of the sonnet, whose two normal rimes 
made it easy to pair the identical rime words. Later, perhaps not until 
the beginning of the Cinquecento, the device was further extended to 
the sestet. This extension was doubtless patterned on a similar practice, 
which was regarded as elegant, that prevailed in the use of the rima 
equivoca™. Indeed, the sonetto identico seems to be scarcely more than an 
illegitimate offspring of the sonetto equivoco. The sonetto continuo form o{ 
the sonetto identico was adopted with alacrity by the Petrarchists, who 
showed a special preference for identical rime words in which the two 
rime words are antonyms, a natural expression of their excessive love of 
antitheses developed by their bookish imitation of Petrarch’s Canzoniere. 
After Petrarchism, the provinces largely inherited the new rhetorical 
tradition. The simple type of our first subdivision of the parole identiche 
artifice also became popular and many fresh variations of the jeu de mots 
composed of alternating contrasting rime words made their appearance. 
Berni’s satirical sonnet, an original application of a device crystallized 
by the school of Petrarch, found echoes in dialectal and Tuscanized 
poems, not only serving as a stimulating influence in the diffusion of the 
artifice, but also as a powerful agency in keeping it alive until our day. 

The spread of Petrarchism outside of Italy brought about the intro- 
duction of the parole identiche into other countries. In France, England, 
Portugal, and Germany, it soon died from inanition. But in Spain, in the 
guise of the form most favored by the Italian Petrarchists—the parole 
identiche in opposites—it proved to be just what the Spaniards wanted 
in order to give vent in a new way to their inordinate affection for con- 
trasts in rime, the outgrowth, as we have seen, of a long native tradition. 
The fact that the bulk of the Spanish poems using this device were 
written during the last quarter of the sixteenth century is highly signifi- 
cant in that it demonstrates how the more artificial manifestations of 
Petrarchism (including the imitations of the Quattrocentists like Te- 
baldeo, Aquilano, and Panfilo Sasso) were playing their part in helping 
to create the movements known a little later as conceptismo and culter- 
anismo. . 

Josern G. Fucitia 

Northwestern University 

* Antonio da Tempo writes, in the oldest of Italian verse treatises: “ Non tamen necesse 
est, quod totus sonettus habeat equivocationes, licet pulchrius et elegantius facere sive 
compilare unum sonettum totaliter in consonanntis equivocis quam particulariter.” 
(Delle rime volgari [Bologna ed. 1869], p. 161.) 
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XXV 
SIDNEY’S ASTROPHEL AND STELLA RECONSIDERED 


HE question I propose to discuss is that of the autobiographical 

element in Sidney’s sonnet sequence, A strophel and Stella. The dis- 
cussion appears in all the older important studies of Sidney: those of 
Grosart, Symonds, Pollard, Fox-Bourne, Lee, Drinkwater, and Wallace, 
as well as in the two recent biographies by Miss Denkinger and Mrs. 
Wilson, and the study by Dr. Purcell.' But the verdict of these critics 
is divided. Also in my belief I have found certain new and valid argu- 
ments that the sonnets are not autobiographical; that is, that they do 
not record a deeply felt love of Sidney for Stella. 

The argument in favor of the autobiographical nature of the poems 
rests primarily upon the reader’s emotional reaction to the text. The 
critics who accept this argument admit that the first thirty-two sonnets 
are conventional and artificial; they add, however, that with sonnet 33, 
which expresses Astrophel’s regret at losing Stella through his own hesi- 
tancy, the tone changes, and feeling so poignant is expressed that it must 
be based on reality. The object of his passion was traditionally Penelope 
Devereux, who, in 1576, was engaged to Sidney, and who, in 1581, mar- 
ried Lord Rich. This identification was supported by two sonnets, 24 and 
37, which pun sarcastically on the word “rich,” and which were inter- 
preted as attacks on Stella’s husband. Astrophel and Stella was accord- 
ingly assigned to the year 1581 and after. 

While agreeing with these critics that the tone of the series from 1 to 
33 is light and artificial, I cannot agree that it changes materially after- 
ward, certainly not until 62 at least.” In general, up to this sonnet Sidney 


1 Grosart, A. B., The Complete Poems of . . . Sidney, 1877; Symonds, J. A., Sir Philip 
Sidney (English Men of Letters Series), 1886; Pollard, A. W., Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel 
and Stella, 1888; Fox-Bourne, H. R., Sir Philip Sidney, 1891; Lee, S. L., Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century, 1904; Drinkwater, J., The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney (Muses 
Library), 1910; Wallace, M. W., The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1915; Denkinger, E., 
Immortal Sidney, 1931; Wilson, Mona, Astrophel and Stella, 1931; Wilson, Mona, Sir 
Philip Sidney, 1932; Purcell, J. M., Sidney’s Stella, 1934. In addition to these authors, 
there are comments in the important histories of English literature, and in special studies 
of Renaissance and Elizabethan literature. 

* I can find no spark of genuine passion, and hence no change of tone, in the following: 
42, Turn not away your eyes; if they kill me, a death caused by love is a triumph; 43, 
Cupid plays in Stella’s eyes, lips, etc., but when he wishes to be undisturbed he retires to 
her heart, for no one can approach there; 44, Stella is pitiless; her nature is so heavenly 
that his complaints turn to tunes of joy at her ears; 46, He pities Cupid whom she has 
banished from her face, and will intercede for Cupid; 48, He is wounded by her eyes; let 
her keep gazing at him and slay him with speed; 49, As he rides his horse, so love rides him; 
the curb is fear, the saddle is fancy, etc. 
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rings infinite changes on the Petrarchan cruel mistress theme. After 62, 
in which Stella admits that she loves Astrophel with reservations, the 
tone does grow warmer, but artificialities persist to the end.’ I think that 
those who find deep emotion in the later poems have deceived themselves 
by assuming that the moods of regret and bitterness recorded in Sonnet 
33 were permanent, and by allowing this assumption to color their read- 
ing. After 33 there are admittedly a number of sonnets that show some 
feeling, but it does not follow that they must therefore be autobiographi- 
cal. Those who hold this view seem to me to forget the nature of lyric 
poetry or to define it very narrowly. They say: There is deep emotion 
here, the poem moves us profoundly when we read it. Therefore it must 
spring from the poet’s own experience, and must reflect his firm convic- 
tions and his true character. They would surely hesitate to apply this 
standard of judgment to other types of poetry, such as narrative or dra- 
matic poetry, yet lyric poetry is of the same stuff; it may display emo- 
tions other than settled convictions, and may make statements that are 
incorrect in fact. If we must take it literally, we arrive at absurdities. 
Shakespeare, for instance, was not elderly, although he says he was, when 
he wrote: 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 


I do not deny that a great deal of lyric poetry is written from the heart; 
I only protest against the theory that it must necessarily be so written. 
It can equally well spring from the poet’s dramatic imagination working 
on the mood of the moment. Examples come readily to mind: Burns’s 
lyrics, Byron’s lyrics, Wordsworth’s “Lucy” poems. Who would pro- 
nounce with certainty on the element of reality in them by merely read- 
ing the text? 

If, therefore, we can find no proof of autobiography in the tone of the 
Astrophel and Stella sonnets taken by themselves, we must look beyond 
the text for supporting evidence in Sidney’s character and environment. 


3In 79 her kiss is the sweetness of sweetness, the pleasingest consort which guides 
Venus’s chariot, the best charge and bravest retreat in Cupid’s fight, a double key to her 
heart, a nest of young joys, a schoolmaster of delight, a friendly fray, a pretty death, poor 
hope’s first wealth, a hostage of promised weal, and the breakfast of love; in 80 her sweet 
swelling lip is a succession of equally striking things; 89 is a tour de force, with every line 
ending in either “night” or “day’’; in 101, when Stella is sick, Sweetness, Grace, and 
Beauty are sick, Joy weeps, Love moans, and Nature “sweats with care’’; in 102 Stella’s 
cheeks are pale in order that love may have paper perfectly white on which to write his 
story in beauty’s reddest ink. 
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As for his character, all the critics, if | understand them, are in general 
agreement. He was serious, even grave; hot-tempered, but not impulsive 
in other ways; had a high sense of chivalrous and idealistic honor; and 
was ambitious to have a part in affairs of state. This evidence makes it 
seem very unlikely that Sidney would fall violently in love with any 
married woman, particularly the moment she married someone else, that 
he would be so carried away by his love as to try to make her his mistress, 
and that he would record these actions in poetry. Yet, with one excep- 
tion, the critics have overlooked this difficulty.‘ 

As for his environment, we must remember that he was not a modern 
gentleman but a Renaissance courtier, and hence was governed by a 
different code. A knowledge of literature was of course expected of him, 
but in judging it he stressed the moral element far more than we should 
be inclined to do. To be convinced of this, we have only to recall whole 
sections of his Defence of Poesy, in which, echoing the classic critics, he 
prefers poetry to history or philosophy as a means of inculcating truth 
and virtue. Poetry’s advantage over history, we may remember, lies in 
the circumstance that it is not tied down to facts. Taken as a whole, 
The Defence of Poesy indicates that Sidney regarded poetry as an art and 
not as an expression of reality. 

In addition to reading poetry, the Renaissance courtier was expected 
to write it. In meeting this social obligation, Sidney would find that he 
had a literary vehicle ready to his hand in a Neo-Platonic sonnet se- 
quence modelled on Petrarch’s sonnets to Laura. So many of these had 
been written that the poetry had become fixed in a conventional form: 
the man’s love, roused by the lady’s beauty, is at first sensuous; she re- 
fuses to yield and he bemoans her cruelty; gradually, under the influence 
of her staunch Platonism, his sensuous love is refined and elevated to 
spiritual love, and finally, if the process is carried to completion, to re- 
ligious love which leaves behind earthly love in any form. Obviously, 
these poems were not taken very seriously; the more ardent was the dec- 
laration of passion, the more complimented the lady felt, and the more 
readily she handed the poems about to her friends. The question of the 
indelicacy of such a proceeding did not arise. So it is in Sidney’s case, for 
Astrophel and Stella circulated freely in manuscript, as is proved by refer- 


* My view is shared by Fox-Bourne (Sir Philip Sidney, p. 241), Courthope (A History 
of English Poetry, u, 228), Fletcher (Modern Philology, v, 264), and Drinkwater (The 
Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, p. 52). Wallace, the only one of the opposition who seems 
conscious of this difficulty, says that Sidney would have condoned moral lapses and 
justified himself in his own eyes during the affair with Stella (The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
pp. 237 and 255). In my opinion, Wallace makes Sidney indulge in far too much sophistry 
that is modern in tone. 
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ences in the text itself. It is perhaps unsafe to argue that the poems, un- 
less known to be convention, would have given offence in the somewhat 
free and easy court of Elizabeth, or that their moral respectability is 
guaranteed by the later editorial sanction of such a woman as Sidney’s 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, but it is not unsafe to argue that Sid- 
ney himself would have shrunk from exposing his real feelings in such a 
manner.’ 

We should, moreover, remember that Astrophel and Stella, preceded 
by only a few individual sonnets, is the first sequence of love sonnets in 
English. This important fact I have never seen sufficiently emphasized. 
Sidney was a pioneer. His model, since the prevailing literary theory of 
the 1570’s called for imitation rather than originality of form and sub- 
stance, had, therefore, to be a foreign one. Accordingly, he turned to 
Petrarch and to his host of Italian and French imitators. For a man like 
Sidney, who was a poet only among other things, to attain a high degree 
of success in transplanting a difficult ._reign literary convention is in 
itself a great accomplishment. It is too much to expect a man in his cir- 
cumstances and with his background to launch forth on the uncharted 
seas of personal revelation. ‘‘Real love” is a term incapable of exact defi- 
nition, but nevertheless there can be no mistaking what, in Sidney’s case, 
the critics mean by it. They mean a love for a specific woman which is 


* Such are the following: 


She heard my plaints, and did not only hear, 
But them, so sweet is she, most sweetly sing, 

(Sonnet 57) 
How falls it then, that with so smooth an ease 
My thoughts I speak; and what I speak doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please? 

(Sonnet 74) 
My Muse, to some ears not unsweet; (Sonnet 84) 
I thought each place was dark but where thy light would be, 
And all ears worse than deaf that heard not out thy story. 
I said thou wert most fair... 
And all I said so well, as no man it denied. (Song 5) 


* Only three critics have faced this difficulty: Miss Denkinger argues that only Stella 
would recognize the signs of true passion. The others, looking merely for convention, would 
find that and no more (Immortal Sidney, p. 180). This argument is too flattering to our 
self-esteem. How could a fact obvious to us be hidden from Sidney’s contemporaries? 
We are in possession of no evidence unknown to them. I do not think our brains more 
acute than any then functioning in Elizabeth’s court. Symonds (Sir Philip Sidney, p. 148) 
and Wallace (The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, pp. 255-256) say that the poems did not cir- 
culate and Wallace adds that “probably many of his best friends, like Languet, were un- 
aware of their existence’ (ibid., p. 231). Yet, as we have just seen, the fact of their general 
circulation is proved. 
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both physical and spiritual, a love so deep that, for a time at least, the 
whole course of his life was changed. This is the emotion that in all proba- 
bility is lacking in Astrophel and Stella. 

How then did the poems come to be written? From what source did 
Sidney get his emotional inspiration? For certainly emotion of some kind 
is necessary in the creation of fine poetry; it cannot be produced from 
the brain alone. If he had a definite woman in his mind and heart, he 
might well have felt for her a Platonic affection. Neo-Platonism was in 
the air he breathed and must have deeply affected a nature as idealistic 
as his. Indeed, since Neo-Platonism was, in literature, blended with the 
Petrarchan mistress-servant convention, going back as this does to chiv- 
alry and courtly love, it would have had a double appeal. To Sidney 
such a Platonic affection might well have furnished sufficient motive 
power for his poetry. But whether or not Platonic love animated him, 
his purely artistic impulse was certainly strong. There are many indica- 
tions that Sidney was “undamentally an artist, a man bent simply on 
creating beauty. This statement does not rule out the possibility of real 
emotion; it means that to an artist a little reality goes a long way, the 
emotion being largely supplied by the very act of creation. Grierson puts 
it well when he says: 


Poetry is the language of passion, but the passion which moves the poet most 
constantly is the delight of making poetry, and very little is sufficient to quicken 
the imagination to its congenial task. Our soberer minds are apt to think that 
there must be an actual, particular experience behind every sincere poem. But 
history refutes the idea of such a simple relation between experience and art.’ 


In creating, then, the artist is in a partly emotional, partly critical state 
of mind; he is strongly moved, but at the same time is able to hold his 
work at arm’s length and analyse it. This artistic detachment, as it 
might be called, may appear in the writer’s attitude toward either the 
substance or the form of his work. He may be interested in the general 
dramatic possibilities of the situation he is creating or in the technique 
of his art. In his various works, Sidney shows an interest in both aspects 
of writing. The Arcadia, with its lyrics in classical quantitative meters, 
shows him experimenting in the technique of poetry.’ The Defence of 
Poesy, as we have seen, indicates that Sidney regarded poetry as dra- 
matic art; and one of its few original passages again displays his interest 
in technique, the passage in which he discusses the fitness of various lan- 


’ Grierson, H. J. C., Donne’s Poetical Works (1929), 11, xxiii. 
* This fact is of course connected with Sidney’s membership in the Areopagus, a group 
interested in metrical experiment. 
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guages for poetry and similar prosodical matters.® In the case of A strophel 
and Stella, also, there are strong indications that he regarded this se- 
quence, like any poetry, as dramatic art. In this connection the date of 
composition is of some importance. The traditional date, 1581, is based 
largely on an interpretation of sonnet 30 which assigns to that year 
allusions to the political situation in various European countries. Dr. 
Purcell, however, argues for the year 1573, and my own independent 
investigation has tended to corroborate this view. There is a strong, 
though not conclusive case for the opinion that one sonnet at least was 
written in this earlier year.'° If this point could be definitely established, 
it would be almost decisive, for in 1573 Sidney was in Italy in the midst 
of the grand tour that occupied him for three years. He was absorbed in 
the political, social, and artistic life of the countries he visited. His cor- 
respondence with Languet gives no hint of his being in love, and shows him 
to be in a state of mind wholly different from the passion and despair of 
Astrophel. He was, however, in direct contact with poets who were daily 
writing love sonnets to their mistresses, imaginary, Platonic, or other- 
wise in such enormous numbers that about three thousand were pub- 
lished in four years (1570-73) in northern Italy alone." He very naturally 
tried his hand at the game, his motive being, perhaps, the same one that 
later animated both Spenser and Milton; he would write poetry that 
would put England on an artistic level with other countries. The date, 
however, is not vital to my argument. Even if we accept 1581 as cor- 
rect, we should remember the great influence that Sidney’s Italian ex- 
perience must have had on his poetry. The Petrarchan tradition to 


® There is one passage that Wallace (The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, p. 248) finds sig- 
nificant: ‘‘ But as I never desired the title [of poet] so have I neglected the means to come 
by it. Only, overmastered by some thoughts, I yielded an inky tribute unto them.” Of 
this Wallace says: “Surely the natural interpretation of these words is that Sidney sought 
in his sonnets, or in those of them which he has in mind, to give expression to an over- 
mastering passion which possessed him.”” To my mind a more natural interpretation is 
that Sidney is yielding to the poetic urge, to the overmastering desire for artistic expression 
which every artist must feel. 

10 The historical argument may be reinforced by a psychological one. The poem is a 
mere rhetorical exercise. A series of questions are asked Sidney regarding, in order, Turkey, 
Poland, France, Holland, Ireland, Scotland; he answers at random because he is thinking 
of Stella. It seems likely that he would begin the poem with references to what would first 
occur to him, the political events most in his mind at the time. In Italy in 1573 there was 
great concern over a possible Turkish naval attack, and Sidney was anxious to visit Poland, 
as he later did. In England in 1581, neither of these countries had any importance for him. 
Elizabeth’s French marriage was the question that was of first importance, to which the 
sonnet makes no allusion. 

1 This estimate is based on the bibliography of Hugues Vaganay, Le Sonnet en Italie 
et en France en X VI* Siecle. 
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which he had been long exposed would have been hardly less fresh in his 
mind later in England than in Italy itself. It seems highly probable, 
therefore, that Sidney’s artistry was responsible for the substance of 
Astrophel and Stella. And not only for its substance but for its form also, 
as is shown by the metrics of the interspersed lyrics. This fact has never 
before been noted, but it is highly significant. We find the metrical 
structure of the songs to be as follows: 


. iambic, 5 feet. a a b a. a’s feminine rhymes. 

. trochaic, 4 feet. a b b a. a’s feminine rhymes. 

. iambic, 4 lines 6 feet, 2 lines 5 feet. aa b b cc. c’s feminine rhymes. 
. trochaic, 4 feet.aabbcc. 

. iambic, 6 feet. a a b cc b. almost all b’s feminine rhymes. 
. iambic, 3 feet.a ba bcc. 

. iambic 7 feet.aabbec. 

. trochaic, 4 feet. a a b b. b’s feminine rhymes. 

. trochaic, 4 feet. a b a b b. b’s feminine rhymes. 

. trochaic, 4 feet. a a bcc b. b’s feminine rhymes. 

. trochaic, 4 feet. a b a b a. b’s feminine rhymes. 
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Throughout the table, the suggestion of metrical experiment is strong, 
but it is almost overwhelming in the last four songs, where, keeping the 
same meter, Sidney has tried various rhyme schemes. It seems nearly 
certain that in this portion at least of Astrophel and Stella he is the con- 
scious artist deliberately exploring the possiblities of lyric poetry, and 
not the lover hurried on by the pressure of a passionate reality. Yet 8 and 
10 record his two attempts to persuade Stella to yield, and are the two 
poems which are supposed to be the most intimate in tone. I do not say 
that metrical experiment cannot go with real emotion, but I do say that 
it is very unlikely to do so. 

I assume, then, that in writing Astrophel and Stella Sidney had a mix- 
ture of motives. He was just possibly giving utterance to a Platonic 
affection, perhaps emulating his Italian friends, perhaps honoring his 
country by his poetical efforts, and almost certainly giving himself the 
pleasure of artistic self-expression. Any of these motives, singly or in 
combination, would be quite sufficient to serve as the driving power of 
the poems.""* 

If we assume such a mixture of motives, we find that Astrophel and 
Stella may be readily analysed. The story is a simple one, and the plot 


us Miss L. E. Pearson (Elizabethan Love Conventions, 1933, pp. 84-103) feels that A stro- 
phel and Stella is a deliberate exposition of Sidney’s philosophy of love: the necessity of 
the triumph of spiritual over physical love. 
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would require little dramatic imagination to construct.” The action does 
not begin until sonnet 62; up to this point Stella has given her lover no 
encouragement and he is in despair." But Sidney has by this time rung 
all the changes he can think of on the themes of praise and desperation 
and now seeks variety. This he provides in two ways: he introduces 
songs, nine of the eleven coming between sonnets 63 and 87; and he 
makes Stella admit a qualified affection. This new situation provides 
material for ten sonnets; he expresses great gladness and rejoices in the 
signs of yielding he detects in her; in spite of her Platonic admonitions, 
he feels real desire. Then, proceeding a step further, he steals a kiss while 
she is asleep. This stolen sweet gives a fresh inspiration, expressed with 
extreme ingenuity, for ten more sonnets. Finally, having exhausted the 
poetic possibilities of even this prodigious kiss, Astrophel, like Oliver 
Twist, asks for more. Then follow her refusals, and his relapse into 
despair, though despair of a somewhat different quality from that shown 
in the beginning. Sidney intended, I think, to have Astrophel in the end 
shake off his love, following the approved Platonic pattern, and wrote 
“Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust” to serve as a conclusion. 

The foregoing analysis makes it easy to explain two details which are 
used as evidence of autobiography. The first is the existence of the two 
“rich” sonnets in the series. These are simply the result of Sidney’s 
desire to imitate the plays on words in Petrarch’s sonnets, and by his 
native Elizabethan fondness for puns. He had only to provide Stella 
with a rich husband, remembering, perhaps, certain poems of Marot 
which attack riches, or the law of courtly love to the effect that avarice 
has no place in love. We have, therefore, in 24 a rich fool possessing 
Stella who can appreciate only money; and we have in 37 Stella rich in 
all desirable qualities, and having ‘‘no misfortune but that rich she is.’ 
With these sonnets should be placed 78 since it also refers to Stella’s 
husband: Jealousy is a monster; it is a pity that such a beast lacks horns. 
These three poems paint a picture of a conventional triangle. It is im- 


12 Mrs. Wilson feels that the action is very complicated and that “its advance and 
recoil, its recurrent and varied crises’”’ were beyond Sidney’s dramatic power (Sir Philip 
Sidney, p. 203). I feel that Mrs. Wilson confuses variety of mood with subtlety of plot. 
Sidney reacts in various ways to the same fundamental situation. 

18 Stella is as usual married. But in sonnet 33 Sidney has one really original and dramatic 
idea which he makes the most of: he might have married her himself if only he had not 
hesitated. This fact makes his despair the greater. 

4 Epigramme CCXVIII, which points out that a certain rich man is distinguished only 
for his wealth; and Chanson XIX, which curses the wealth that has caused his mistress 
to marry another. 

6 The spelling of “Rich’’ with a capital in this line in the 1598 edition, a point which 
militates against my theory, may be due solely to the printer. 
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portant to realize that the poems still have point even though there is no 
individual named Rich concerned in them. The fact that Penelope 
Devereux married a Lord Rich is merely a coincidence that confuses the 
issue. The second detail is the fact that four poems or parts of poems did 
not appear in the manuscripts or in the first printed edition of 1591, but 
were added by the Countess of Pembroke in her edition of 1598. The 
explanation of this fact is very simple. Sidney did not circulate these 
poems, because he could not. They were not written when the finished 
manuscript was handed about, but were afterthoughts which came to 
him when he was revising his work. He thought of another punning 
sonnet on “rich,”’ and wrote 37. He read over song 8, and, reinspired by 
its dramatic situation, added the verses giving Stella’s refusal of Astro- 
phel’s plea that she yield to him. The new version is much better psycho- 
logically and poetically. In song 10 he simply elaborated the thought. 
The evidence for the origin of these poems seems clear, but in the last 
case, that of song 11, it is almost beyond dispute. The significant fact 
here is that this song immediately follows sonnet 104. I imagine Sidney 
rereading this: 

Envious wits, what hath been mine offence, 

That with such poisonous care my looks you mark, 

That to each word, nay sigh of mine, you hark, 

As grudging me my sorrow’s eloquence? 

Ah, is it not enough, that I am thence, 

Thence, so far thence, that scarcely any spark 

Of comfort dare come to this dungeon dark, 

Where rigour’s exile locks up all my sense? 

But if I by a happy window pass, 

If I but stars upon mine armour bear— 

Sick, thirsty, glad (though but of empty glass)— 

Your moral notes straight my hid meaning tear 

From out my ribs, and puffing, prove that I 

Do Stella love: fools, who doth it deny? 


And I imagine him struck by one phrase, “But if I by a happy window 


% These were: Sonnet 37, the second “rich” sonnet; stanzas 18-25 of song 8, giving 
Stella’s refusal to yield; stanzas 5, 6, and 7 of song 10 which detail the delights of Stella’s 
love that he bids his thoughts to dwell on; song 11, which records an interview under 
Stella’s window. These are said to be the most intimate of the series, and to have been 
withheld from circulating with the others because of a desire on Sidney’s part to spare 
Stella from too intimate an avowal of passion in public. Why 24, the other “rich” sonnet, 
was allowed to circulate when 37 was withheld is unexplained; but it is said to have been 
placed before 33, which mentions Stella’s marriage, in order to disguise its intimate nature. 
No other sonnet is supposed to be so displaced. Again I think that the critics are reading 
passion into the text. These poems are no more revealing than many others. 
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pass.”” Why yes! There was a possibility he had not made use of. Song 
11, giving Astrophel’s interview with Stella beneath her window, is 
inserted immediately afterwards. It would seem, therefore, that the fore- 
going theory of the origin and development of the series explains all the 
facts.!7 

My main conclusion is this: Astrophel and Stella is a series of Pe- 
trarchan love sonnets. Sidney’s purely artistic impulse was the chief 
motivating force, the emotion of joy in the creation of a thing of beauty. 
I read the series as a Renaissance production which follows thu fashion 
of the time. I think that it was accepted by contemporaries without 
question simply as an unusually skillful example of courtly compliment; 
and I think that this very skill ot Sidney’s in dramatic imagination, and 
the fact that the Petrarchan convention has become obsolete, have 
misled some critics into judging Astrophel and Stella by the standards 
of the twentieth rather than of the sixteenth century. 


THEODORE Howarp BANKS 
Wesleyan University 


17 The argument for autobiography derived from the last line of sonnet 1, ‘Fool, said 
my muse to me, look in thy heart and write,” is based on the fallacy discussed earlier, 
that of taking the statements of lyric poetry literally. The more Sidney protests his sin- 
cerity, the more he compliments the lady. Moreover, the line may be interpreted as 
meaning that when he looks in his heart he sees Stella’s image there, in which case it is 
merely a variant of one of the tritest of Renaissance conceits. 





XXVI 


SIDNEY’S ASTROPHEL AND STELLA 
AND GREVILLE’S CALICA 


TUDENTS of Elizabethan sonnet literature have been aware of 

general resemblances between Sir Philip Sidney’s A strophel and Stella 
and Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke’s Calica, but no one has ever printed 
a full comparison of the two sonnet sequences. That we might expect to 
find some resemblances between the works of Greville and Sidney could 
be implied from what we know of the close relationship of the two men. 
The title-page of the 1633 edition of Greville’s works describes them as 
“written in his youth and familiar exercise with Sir Philip Sidney.” 
Greville and Dyer were Sidney’s closest literary friends, both sharing 
equally Sidney’s books at his death. Greville was a member of the Areop- 
agus, whatever its nature might be; and he and Sidney entered Shrews- 
bury School on the same day, and left college and went up to Court to- 
gether. One of Greville’s greatest boasts was his friendship with Sir 
Philip. It is not surprising, therefore, that when Sidney started to write 
a sonnet sequence Greville should follow suit, for the two men’s interests 
were much the same. The similarities of Astrophel and Stella and Celica 
are the natural results of the poets’ friendship. 


The correspondence of the names Stella and Calica is brought out by 
that of the poetic names of their lovers. Sidney as A strophel, lover of the 
star, corresponds to Philocell (Lxxv1, 219), lover of Celica. 

(The following parallel columns show the close relationship in thought 
and structure of the Sidney and Greville sonnets. The word sonnet is 
used in the loose Elizabethan sense.) 


Astrophel and Stella 


1. First word is Loving. Lines 1-4 are 
united by reduplication of key words. 
Loving, love; pleasure, pleasure; read, 
reading; know, knowledge; pity, pity. 


mm. The poet says that he uses his 
wit to make himself believe he is not 
sick of love (12-13). Sidney says that 
his words of love may help to relieve 
his distress. 


m1. Sidney says that fine words and 
fancies cannot adequately describe his 
loved one. (Sidney is criticizing just 


Celica 

1. First word is Love. Lines 1-4 are 
united by reduplication of key words. 
Delight, delight; virtue, virtue; reason, 
reason. 


mu. The poet says that the tongue of 
love can cure the injuries it causes 
(14). Greville asks love to bring words 
to help him in his distress. 


mi. Greville attempts with fine 
words and metaphors to describe his 
loved one. 
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Astrophel and Stella 
the faults which Greville’s Sonnet m1 
exhibits.) 


tv. Now that the poet is in love, he 
finds it difficult to maintain a virtuous 
mind (8). 


v. In spite of all things, says the 
poet, “I must Stella love” (14).—Our 
thoughts ought to be on the “heavenly 
part.” But the poet’s are on love (1-4; 
14). 


vi. The first four lines of this sonnet 
are an obvious parody of the first four 
lines of Sonnet v of Calica. 


vi. Stella’s eyes have been the 
most effective instrument in making 
the poet love Stella. 


vu. Love lies in the poet’s heart 
and cannot leave it. 

The poet insists he will never 
change his attitude toward Stella. 

Love is said to have wandered from 
place to place until it reached the 
poet’s heart, and now it must remain 
there. 


rx. “And poor I am their [Stella’s 
eyes] straw” (14). The beauty of 
Stella has overcome the poet. 


x. There is no kinship between love 
and reason (i, 2). One look from 
Stella’s eyes will overthrow all the 
power of reason (12, 13). 


x1. Love is called boyish as opposed 
to seriousness (1-2). The lover was 
attracted to Stella by her “each out- 
ward part”—eyes, cheek, and breast— 
(10-13). But the poet is cautioned not 
to attempt to win her love (14). 


Celica 


xr. Fear keeps lust repressed (8) 
until love (Cupid) enters the heart, 
and then lust cannot be restrained 
(10-14). 


1v. “I have vowed . .'. To love and 
never seek compassion” (13-14); and 
“thoughts from above” are over-ruled 
by love (7-8). 


v. The first four lines are parodied 
by Sidney’s Sonnet v1. 


vi. The poet’s own eyes have been 
the instrument by which he has been 
brought to love his mistress. 


vit. In Myra’s eyes is the “doom of 
all change” (18). 

Myra never varies (17), and all 
change in the universe is doomed to 
subordination to her. The universe 
has been undergoing constant change, 
but Myra remains constant and un- 
changing. The universe ceases chang- 
ing when it comes before Myra’s eyes. 


vi. “Self-pity’s tears wherein my 
hope lies drowned” (1). The beauty 
of his lady has caused him tears and 
despair. 

1x. Love can tyrannize over counsel 
(5-10). There is a close kinship be- 
tween sorrow and love (13-18). Pity 
and sorrow can cause love (18-23). 


x. Love is called the restless being 
of men’s thoughts (1). The lover was 
first drawn to his lady by her eyes 
(3-6). But the lover is cautioned that 
“. . . those sweet glories which you do 


aspire, 
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Astrophel and Stella 


xu. “Cupid! Because thou shin’st 
in Stella’s eyes” (1). Cupid thinks he 
has won Stella’s heart, but the poet 
says he has not (12-14). 


xur. The chief figures mentioned 
are Phebus and Cupid. Mars and 
Venus are coupled (7). Cupid is the 
hero of the action. 


xv. Outward show—fine figures of 
speech and imitations of Petrarch— 
is not the expression of true love (9- 
10). If the poet beholds Stella, then 
he will be able to write great poetry 
(14). 


xvi. The poet thought that love 
was not a disturbing emotion (1-8) 
until he met Stella and learned other- 
wise (9-14). 


xvu. Cupid, with his bow and ar- 
rows falls to evil (“shrewd’’) turns 
(13-14). N.B. This sonnet is on the 
same theme as Celica, x1. 


xvi. The poet sacrifices all for 
Stella (1-12), and he is sorry only 
that he has no more to lose for her 
sake (13-14). 


xix. Based on the metaphor of 
Cupid’s bow (1). The poet disgraces 
his intelligence by continuing to love 
where he is scorned. 
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Calica 
Must as ideas only be embraced .. .”’ 
(21-22). 


xm. “... to Myra’s eyes the wan- 
ton [Cupid] strayeth” (9). Cupid 
possesses Myra’s heart to spite the 
poet (13-14). Note, line 4, ““Mine eyes 
I gave thee,” and Astrophel and Stella 
Sonnct xv (8), “I gave to thee mine 
eyes.” 


xu. The chief figures are Venus 
and Cupid. Mars and Venus are 
coupled (2). Cupid is the hero of the 
action. N.B. The theme is that of 
Astrophel and Stella, xvu. 


xv. Outward show—excessive ex- 
pression of love—causes the death of 
love (1, 2, 13), “as he that burns must 
freeze.” The poet’s eyes behold in 
Myra the reconciliation of “honour 
and beauty” (6-8). 


xvi. The poet asks “foolish earth” 
(o*“ously, people) does it think love 
is not particularly glorious just be- 
cause that “foolish earth” has not been 
stimulated by love (5-8)? Love, he 
answers, is above the “middle regions” 
of the passions (13-14). 


xxx. Cupid (9) is accused of being 
a companion of, or is comparable to, 
an evil person (“good-fellow” = thief). 
His bow and arrows are also referred 
to. 


xvi. Celica insists that the poet 
should sacrifice ‘‘all selfness” for her. 
He asks what is the reward for such 
sacrifice. 


xix. Based on the metaphor of 
Cupid’s bow (5, 9-12). Cupid is 
cautioned not to disgrace the service 
Celica has done him in exciting both 
old and young to love. 
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Astrophel and Stella 

xx. Cupid is the subject of this 
sonnet, and his ambushing and shoot- 
ing the lover with his arrow is the 
theme. 


xxI. Built on contraries: 2, 4, 8, 
9-10. The theme of this sonnet is the 
relation of Stella to the world. “Hath 
this world aught so fair as Stella is?’ 
(14). 


xx. Note the importance of the 
word kiss in the last line. Stella’s 
“Daintiest bare” stimulates love in 
others, but she is unaffected by their 
emotions (9-14). 


xxii. “Curious wits” (1) aredeceived 
by the poet’s manner. They think they 
understand what moves him, but are 
mistaken (12-14). Sidney calls them 
“fools” (12). 


xxiv. “Wealth” breeds “want”; the 
“rich, more wretched grow,” for they 
possess wealth, and with it folly, not 
virtue. The beauties of love and life 
are not to be enjoyed by “Rich 
fooles.”’ 


xxv. The subject of this sonnet is 
love and virtue. The poet, since he 
recognizes virtue in Stella, loves vir- 
tue. The poet loves virtue when Stella 
is this virtue. 

xxvi. Stella’s eyes serve as the 
poet’s guide, when other guides fail 
him (12-14). This guidance is a com- 
fort and assurance (9-12). 


xxvir. His desire for Stella is so 
great that the poet becomes careless 


“ Astrophel and Stella” and “Caelica”’ 


Celica 

xx. Cupid is the subject of this 
sonnet. Cupid roams the “coverts,” 
seeking to slay mankind with his 
weapons. 


xxi. Built upon contraries: the 
“thalf-fast mind,” the contrary uses of 
the breath, and the contradictory 
nature of women’s characters. The 
theme is the similarity of women to 
the world—chiefly a contrary world. 


xx. Note the importance of the 
word kiss in the last line. Myra’s 
“beauties white” stimulated the poet 
to love, yet Myra herself was never 
affected by this emotion even though 
she was the cause of it in others 
(25-27). 


xx. Merlin (certainly a curious 
wit), says Greville, 
“Took great delight to laugh such 
fools to scorn, 
As thought by nature we might know 
a brother.” (3-4). 
By “brother” Greville means, as the 
rest of the poem shows, mankind in 
general. 


xxiv. “Want” is the loss of “‘worthi- 
ness,” “Nature,” “art,” “Kindness,” 
“courtesy.”” He who would prove his 
true worth should “cipher love.” 


xxv. The subject is love and virtue. 
Myra’s virtue makes love sad. Note 
that Greville’s reaction is the opposite 
of Sidney’s. Cupid weeps because 
Myra is virtuous. 

xxvi. Czlica’s eyes “where love and 


beauty play” serve to guide the poet 
to a better frame of mind (9-12). 


xxvu. His desire for Myra is so 
great that the poet has sacrificed his 
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Astrophel and Stella 


of his friendships and is accused of 
pride for not noticing his friends. 


xxvi. This sonnet begins with the 
poet asking that he be not asked to 
express in eloquence or philosophy the 
whys and wherefores of his love for 
Stella (1-4; 9-11). The poet loves 
Stella “in pure simplicity” of heart 
(12-14). The poet is contented in his 
love for Stella (7-8). 


xxix. Stella and Love war for 
Stella’s heart; the heart escapes from 
Love, but the poet is caught. 


xxx. Refers to Turkey in Line 1. 
The subject is the variability in 
national affairs; the poet explains this 
variability to his friends as best he 
may, but all the time he is hardly 
aware of what he says, the reason 
being that all he knows is that he loves 
Stella. The poet remains constant. 


xxxr. Addressed to the Moon. The 
poet declares that his constant love is 
scorned, and his virtue is called un- 
gratefulness. 


xxx. The beauties of Stella, which 
the poet sees in his sleep, are those 
produced by the machinations of 
Morpheus and his sire. 


xxxi. Refers to the lovers Paris 
and Helen (6). The poet, through his 
own folly, has caused his loved one 
to turn from him (1-12). His wit has 
offended the young lady. 


xxxIv. The poet wants to write 
words to relieve his “burthened heart,” 
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Calica 
reason, memory, and sense to love. 


xxviu. This sonnet begins with the 
poet asking if Cupid would like to 
know the reasons why the poet loves 
Myra (1-14); and then he proceeds to 
give the reasons (5-8). The poet loves 
Myra because of inspiration given 
him by her graces (9-10). The poet 
says he has been deceived into loving 
Myra (5-14). 


xxix. Fortune and Love dispute 
which has the greater power; and the 
poet gives himself up to Love. 


xxx. Refers to Rome in line 1. The 
subject is the variability of the Roman 
Empire. The poet does not explain this 
variation, but he says that its results 
were disastrous. His conclusion is that 
Myra also loses something of her true 
worth by her variable attitude toward 
her lover. Myra is not constant. 


xxx. Addressed to Cynthia (= god- 
dess of the moon). Cynthia refuses to 
acknowledge that she even recognizes 
that the poet loves her. tv. addressed 
to the moon, is more comparable to 
Sidney’s XxXxI. 


xxxu. If Myra changes as other 
women do, the fault, says the poet, 
will be the machinations of Cupid and 
Venus. 


xxx. Refers to the lovers Danz, 
Europa, and Leda, the mother of 
Helen. The folly of Cupid has bleared 
“sweet Myra’s eyes” (1). In Calica, 
Lx, the poet declares wit to be “The 
greatest pride of human kind,” and 
adds “No wit can comprehend the 
ways of love.” 


xxxiv. Greville speaks in more gen- 
eral terms than Sidney upon this topic. 
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though words are the instruments 
which vex him. That is, words, though 
they cause sorrow, will also bring the 
poet relief (1-3). It is Stella’s action 
which has hurt the poet (14). The poet 
hopes that his words will react upon 
Stella (13-14). 


xxxv. “Cupid is sworn page to 
chastity” (8). “Within what bounds 
can one his liking stay,” asks the poet, 
and the implied answer is, “none” 
(3-4). Though his love is hopeless of 
reward (7-8), yet the poet cannot es- 
cape loving Stella (5-6). 


xxxvi. “Sweet Nature” (9) over- 
comes every resistance offered by the 
lover to the loved one’s charms. Sense 
cannot resist the maid’s “sweet 
nature” (14). 

xxxvul. The riddle sonnet. The poet 
announces the riddle, and tells it in 
lines 5-14. The answer to the riddle 
is not given. 


xxxvin. At night (while asleep) 
the poet’s mind possesses Stella, but 
on waking he loses this image of her. 


xxxix. The poet and Stella are not 
on good terms (5-7). The poet calls 
on sleep, ‘“‘the certain knot of peace,” 
to relieve him of the pain of Stella’s 
disapproval. 


xu. If Stella, seeing that the poet 
loves her (5-8), gives him no sym- 
pathy, there is danger of the poet’s 
love being destroyed (14). 


“ Astrophel and Stella” and “‘Caelica”’ 


Celica 

The Gods take the instruments with 
which they punish mankind and burn 
them to relieve men’s sufferings (1-4). 
It is Myra’s actions which have hurt 
the poet (7-8, 13-14). The poet wants 
revenge upon Myra. 


xxxv. Cupid is injured by wanton 
passion (8). No sooner does the poet 
see “sweet Myra’s eyes” than his 
whole emotion goes beyond the bounds 
of propriety (6-8). The poet cannot 
“scape away” from Myra’s charms 
(11). 

xxxvir. “Sweet nature” (11-12) 
yields to the lover’s blandishments. 
Sense (14) has not decided whether to 
be “ill or easily led” is worse for 
“sweet nature” (13-14). 

xxxvu. This song begins with a 
riddle (first four stanzas). The riddle 
is solved in the last line,—‘“hope is 
untrue.” 

xxxvi. Overnight Celica has 
“finely used” the poet, but, apparently 
the next day, rumor has come to the 
lady’s ears, and so she forbids the poet 
to come near her. 


xxxix. The poet and Celica are not 
on good terms (13-14). To “compre- 
hend” that “heavenly peace” in “Cz- 
lica’s fair heart’’ (9-10), the poet labors 
to understand Cezlica’s heart. 


xi. If Czlic does not in her youth 
give herself to love (9-12), there is 
likelihood of the poet’s love turning to 
lust (13-14). 


(From this point on, except for the sonnets numbers Lxm to Lxvm the 
parallelisms are fewer and more widely scattered.) 


xLiv. The poet constantly shows his 
devotion and love for Stella, but the 


x11. The poet asks himself if he 
thinks he can master love by true 
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Astrophel and Stella 


more he shows it the less favor she ex- 
hibits toward him (1-6). 


xiv. Stella sees that the poet acts 
strangely (1), and his behavior is called 
forth by her unsympathetic attitude 
toward him (3-4); notwithstanding, 
she does not show him sympathy. 


xtv1. Stella protests that love must 
be without desire (5-8). The poet 
answers (12-14) that this will be when 
“without fuel, you can make hot fire.” 


tiv. “Dumb swans not chattering 
pies, do lovers prove;—They love in- 
deed who quake to say they love” 
(13-14). 
(Both sonnets say that excessive dis- 
play of emotion is not evidence of true 
love. The true lover is inarticulate.) 


tv1. A sonnet on Patience in love. 


tx. The happiness of loving Stella 
is painful. 


Lx. Stella approves only of that 
love which is not blind (6); that is, a 
love which stoops not from the nobler 
courses of virtue (7, 8, 11). Stella 
maintains, therefore, that earthly love 
is base, and virtuous love is noble. 


Lxu. The theme is the relationship 
of grammar to love. Grammar says 
that Stella loves the poet (9-14), 
though actually this is not true (5-8). 


LxIv. The poet declares he needs no 
counsels (1); he does not envy Aris- 
totle’s wit or Cxsar’s fame (9-10); for 
Stella is all his wit and virtue (14). 


Lxv. The poet declares that he has 
lodged Cupid in his heart (7). This 
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Calica 

devotion (1-2). His answer is that no 
change can be produced in Myra’s 
heart in his favor (Sth stanza). 


Lx. Celica notes that the poet acts 
strangely (1-2). This behavior is 
caused by Czlica’s unsympathetic 
attitude toward him (12). There is no 
evidence that Czlica will learn to 
sympathize with the poet. 


Lv1. This lyric seeks to prove that 
love and desire cannot be severed. 
(lines 18-20, and the last 10 lines). 


tiv. “Light, rage and grief, limbs of 
unperfect love, 

By over-acting ever lose their ends” 
(1-2). 

“Then teach desire hope; not rage, 
fear, grief, 

Powers as unapt to take, as give relief”’ 
(17-18). 


xvi. A sonnet on Patience in love. 


trxx. Who would move Calica to 
love must enjoy suffering the woes of 
love. 


tx. The poet declares of those who 
worship Cupid (blind love),““Their joys 
be dallyings and their wealth is play” 
(1-5). Such a love is unworthy. Those 
who seek true glory “must look to the 
sky.” 


txmm. Wit examines all art and re- 
duces it to method (1-2). Yet “wit 
cannot comprehend the ways of love” 


(6). 

Lxvi. Celica requests the poet to 
read books (2) so as to improve his 
wit (3-5). But the poet says that he 
will not obey (7). ‘‘Wisdom springs 
from truth within” (47). 


txv. The poet says to Celica: “hide 
me in your heart” (14). This sonnet is 
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Astrophel and Stella 

sonnet is built up from this metaphor 
of love being buried in the heart and 
the consequences thereof. 


Lxvi. Stella has turned from the 
poet; but he sees some hope still, be- 
cause he thought he saw love in 
Stella’s eyes as she turned from him 
when he looked at her (9-14). 


txvu. The poet is willing to be sat- 
isfied with hope (12-13) lest more 
definite knowledge cause him greater 
pain than he already feels (14). The 
poet’s happiness will be preserved if 
he limits his knowledge. The poet 
prefers uncertainty to certainty. 


Ltxvul. Stella is everything to the 
poet, “light of my life,” “life of my 
desire,’”’ etc. (1-4). Stella seeks to re- 
press the poet’s love (5-8). The poet 
does not despair though the lady turns 
from him, but he rather joys in her 
virtue. 


Lxxr. Who would know perfection 
must look on Stella. For ““beauty draws 
the heart to love,” but still lust (“De- 
sire”) asks satisfaction. 


“ Astrophel and Stella” and “‘Caelica” 


Celica 

built up from the metaphor of hiding 
the lover in the lady’s heart. This is to 
be a consequence of the conditions 
referred to in lines 1-13. 


txiv. Celica has turned from the 
poet (9); but his love has not changed 
(12), because her back shows him that 
her virtue is recognized by all, whereas, 
before he thought that he alone recog- 
nized it (10-14). 


txvu. The poet declares that the 
elimination of unhappiness (17) can 
be obtained if one will limit his de- 
sires and what he wants to know. Such 
limitation of knowledge will bring 
comfort to man’s heart (18). 


txvut. The poet has sacrificed his 
desire and faith to love (1-2). Love 
offers the poet no encouragement; in 
fact love has deserted the temple (the 
lady’s heart) where the poet worships 
(3-4). The poet, exiled from the loved 
one gets some pleasure from his exile 
(13-16) and reacts “with songs, not 
cries” (17). 

Lxx1. Love went “forth enamelled 
fair with hope,” but returns “lean with 
despair.” The cause is that lustfully 
pursuing Celica, Love was repulsed. 


(The theme of both these poems is that love cannot be severed from lust, 
but in both instances the beloved has repulsed the poets’ advances.) 


Lxxxvul. The poet finds Stella sad- 
faced because he is going to be absent 
from her. His coming does not cheer 
her up. The tears, sighs, and sad words 
of Stella so move the poet that he re- 
sponds with tears, sighs, and sad 
words. 

Ltxxxix. The poet’s lady has turned 
from him: “darkest shade, doth over- 
come my day” (2). The lady is called 


txxiv. When the poet goes to see 
Celica, he finds her sad-faced. It was 
his absence which caused this sadness 
in her (15-16). The evidence of this 
sadness in Czlica’s countenance so 
moves the poet that “his tongue can- 
not speak of love” (52). 

tx1x. The poet’s lady is called his 
“sun” (15). Her turning from him he 
calls his “night” (5). 





James Mark Purcell 


Astrophel and Stella 
the poet’s “day” (3); her turning from 
him he calls his “night” (4). 


Eighth Song.' A dialogue between 
the poet and his lady. The poet meets 
Stella in May and makes unwelcome 
advances toward her (stanzas 13-17). 
Stella repulses the poet on the grounds 
only of defending her honor (stanza 
24). The last line of this song is: 
“therewith my song is broken.” Line 4, 
Stanza 25 reads: “I should blush when 
thou art named.” 


Lxxxvu: Cannot the good of life, 
once recognized, keep men from base 
desires? (7-8). The poet implies (10- 
14) that it can. 


crx.? This sonnet is an attack upon 
desire, considering it a weakness which 
leads man’s soul to destruction. 


cx.? 


Celica 


Lxxvi. A dialogue between the poet 
and his lady. In the evening of a spring 
day (1-8), Philocell meets Czlica and 
asks of her a familiarity which she 
angrily refuses (147-158). One of her 
reasons is that her conduct might 
“rumour move” (179). It is her 
“honour” which prompts her to deny 
Philocell, so the poet says (219). The 
line introducing the last short section 
of this poem is (192): “Here my silly 
song is ended.” Line 16 of Sonnet xxu 
reads: “I who did make her blush 
when I was named.” 


Lxxxvi. Man’s life, “the light of 
human lust,”’ burns out, and genera- 
tions turn to corruption (1-4). Then 
man dying wishes to live again just so 
that he might amend his errors (5-6). 


xcvu. The theme is the same as in 
Astrophel and Stella. crx. 


LXXXVII. 
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In their respective poems Sidney and Greville plead for man to turn from love 
which is “with fleshly lustings shaken” (Cel. txxxvit) and “reachest but to 
dust” (A. & S. cx), and to aspire to heaven and eternal love. 


These similarities are indeed striking. It is significant that the paral- 
lelisms are most numerous in the first forty sonnets of each cycle. This 
implies, I believe, that Greville and Sidney were in communication at 
the time of composition of the first half of their sequences, and each 
diverged to follow his own bent after he had got into the swing of lyrical 
composition. 


* Janet Scott, Les sonnets elisabéthains, pp. 59-60, is struck by the resemblance between 
the Eighth Song of Astrophel and Stella, lines 1-6 and 101-102, and Sonnet Lxxvi of 
Celica, lines 1-8 and 19-20. 

* These sonnets are so numbered in Grosart’s editions of Astrophel and Stella. They are 
numbered 13 and 14 under the heading “Certain Sonnets,” pp. 173-174, of Pollard’s 
edition. They are not included in Lee’s edition in Vol. 1 of his Elizabethan Sonnets, but are 
part of Astrophel and Stella in Drinkwater’s edition. Pollard (p. 229), E. M. Denkinger, 
Immortal Sidney (1931), p. 195, and Mona Wilson, Sir Philip Sidney (1931), p. 202, all 
believe these two sonnets were intended by Sidney to conclude A strophel and Stella. 
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Besides the great number of common thoughts and phrasings, it is 
notable that the parallelisms occur in similarly numbered poems of each 
sequence, Sonnet 1 of Astrophel and Stella corresponding with 1 of Celica, 
and so on, with a few exceptions which are themselves notable. These 
exceptions may be errors in the arrangement of the Astrophel and Stella 
sequence; for Greville’s manuscript, as corrected in his old age, is stil! 
preserved for us at Warwick House. Sidney’s sonnets, however, so far as 
we know, never received a careful editing by their author’s hand, so 
that errors in arrangement may have crept in when his friends or rela- 
tives attempted to arrange them. 

An explanation of the parallelisms in Astrophel and Stella and Celica 
is that Sidney and Greville, as a result of their discussions of poetry, 
suggested topics for sonnets, and then wrote upon these subjects, or 
used the ideas, figures, or other materials brought out in their discussions. 
If one sequence were an imitation of the other, then the similarities 
should be more obvious and should extend throughout a greater number 
of poems. Sidney’s treats wholly of the love affair of Astrophel and Stella; 
whereas Greville, after some seventy sonnets, in which three different 
women are addressed—and one of them might be Sidney’s Stella—turns 
to religion, government, and other topics of a less poetic type. 

There are sufficient parallels to imply consultation, but not enough to 
sustain a charge of imitation or plagiarism against either writer. Their 
common intellectual interests, especially their common interest in poetry, 
and their close friendship would tend to result in the use of similar 
thoughts and forms of expression. But the parallels would certainly be 
fewer were they the result of chance. 

Only slightly more than half the sonnets of Astrophel and Stella and 
Celica contain parallel ideas and forms of expression. 

Additional support is given my view that the parallelisms are the re- 
sult of consultation by the fact that certain of Sidney’s sonnets (note 
especially Lxxrv and LxxxIv) make it clear that Sidney was consulting 
friends and “wits” about his poetry, and that they were offering criti- 
cisms and generally approving of his work. In certain sonnets (note xIv, 
xXxI, and Lxtx), Sidney speaks of a “‘friend,’’ and this friend advises 
him about his conduct and behavior generally, as well as toward Stella 
specifically. This friend could well have been Greville, for we know of no 
one, except the elderly Sir Francis Walsingham, Sidney’s future father- 
in-law, with whom Sidney maintained closer relations. Final proof, 
however, either of consultation or intentional imitation, can be deter- 
mined only by the discovery of corroborative facts outside the sonnet 
sequences themselves. 

J. M. Purcetr 

Marquette University 
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XXVII 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER 


HE teasing sense of mystery felt by the student of the biography 

of Spenser is nowhere more noticeable than with regard to the 
Shepheardes Calender. C. H. Herford’s statement is still too near the 
truth: 


Except that the authorship is absolutely certain, posterity knows very little 
more about the circumstances in which the Shepheardes Calender was composed 
than “E. K.” has chosen to tell us. 


Something of this mystery would be removed if it could be shown how 
the poem as we have it probably came into being. Concerning this ques- 
tion, there are two possible and, at first glance, tenable opinions: either 
the plan which underlies the whole was conceived and somewhat matured 
before the writing of the separate eclogues was begun, or the composition 
of at least part of the individual pieces antedates the formulation of the 
underlying plan. Typical of the first view is W. J. Courthope’s state- 
ment? 


If we look away from the authorized account of Spenser’s design in The Shep- 
heardes Calender to the actual gestation of the poem in his imagination, it is 
plain that, before constructing his general idea, he had carefully studied the 
pastoral practice of Theocritus, Bion, Vergil, Mantuan, and Marot. His sym- 
pathetic intelligence had been impressed by many imaginative passages in these 
authors, and he desired to reproduce them in a novel form. For this purpose, 
he chose, as the basis of his entire work, an allegory founded on the widely 
popular Kalendrier des Bergers . . . and resolved to include within his poetical 
edifice the various subjects hitherto handled in the eclogue. 


The other possibility was in Henry Morley’s mind as he wrote:* 


Probably some parts of the Calender were independent pieces, written by 
Spenser in college days as exercises in his art, and woven afterwards into the 
texture of ““The Shepheardes Calender.” The song in praise of Queen Elizabeth, 


1 In his edition of the Shepheardes Calender (London and New York, 1907), p. xiii. 

2 Cambridge History of English Literature (New York and Cambridge, 1907-19), m, 
250 f.—H. J. C. Grierson, Cross Currents in English Literature of the XVIIth Century 
(London, 1929), pp. 42-43, seems to imply an orderly process of composition beginning 
with January and ending with December. 

* English Writers (London, Paris and Melbourne, 1891-97), rx, 36 f. Cf. The Shepherd’s 
Calendar,ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1930), p. 167.—Frederick Morgan Padelford (4M. P., 
x1, 98) admits the possibility that Spenser “may have followed his practice of incorporating 
certain verses written at an earlier time” in the poem, as did also Edwin Greenlaw in 
PMLA, xxx (1911), 448. C. H. Herford (09. cit., p. 150) alludes with favor “to the view 
that the eclogues were composed independently and at different times.” 
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the fable of The Oak and the Brere, for example, may have been thus written 
before “The Shepheardes Calendar” was planned. Spenser looked back with rey- 
erence to Chaucer as the Master Poet, and studied his simplicity of speech. The 
Oak and the Brere may have been at first chiefly an exercise in writing, as 
Chaucer wrote, with homely words, well weighed. 


Other writers, with both possibilities in mind, have preferred not to 
commit themselves or have regarded a decision as impossible. Professor 
Padelford, for example, writes:* 


In conclusion, though Spenser may have followed his practice of incorporating 
certain verses written at an earlier time, all of the evidence goes to show that the 
Shepheardes Calender, in the form in which we have it, was conceived, written, 
and finished . . . while the poet was secretary to Bishop Young. 


It is desirable to replace the uncertainty which these three quotations 
show by certainty or probability so strong as nearly to approach it. 
Although internal evidence must needs be handled with caution, here 
where it is supported in some measure by other evidence, it is strong 
enough to justify at least a tentative acceptance of the second of these 
views. Such acceptance will throw a certain amount of light on Spenser’s 
activity during the puzzling years intervening between his leaving Cam- 
bridge and his arrival in Ireland. 


The plan underlying the Shepheardes Calender involves two major 
unifying features—Colin’s love story and the calendar idea; and neither 
is so perfectly developed as a good literary craftsman might be expected 
to develop it, had he had it in mind from the very beginning. In the first 
place, the individual eclogues are mot so carefully suited to their positions 
as the title page, E. K.’s comments, and those of some of the later com- 
mentators might lead one to expect. In fact, several give no hint as to 
the month for which they were intended. For instance, the August 
eclogue might equally well have been used for July; and the time of 


* Loc. cit. 

5See The Complete Works ...of Edmund Spenser, ed. Grosart (privately printed, 
1882-84), 1, 113 ff. and Courthope, of. cit., 11, 256.—Alexander Pope, in his Discourse on 
Pastoral Poetry, notices this weakness but takes it to lie rather in the plan than in the 
execution. ‘‘Yet the scrupulous division of his pastorals into months has obliged him 
either to repeat the same description, in other words, for three months together, or, when 
it was exhausted before, entirely to omit it; whence it comes to pass that some of his 
eclogues (as the sixth, eighth, and tenth for example) have nothing but their titles to 
distinguish them. The reason is evident, because the year has not that variety in it to 
furnish every month with a particular description, as it may every season.’’ One suspects, 
however, that Pope is more interested in explaining why he has written only four instead of 
twelve eclogues than in understanding reasons for Spenser’s failure entirely to conform to 
his avowed plan. 
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is in no way indicated except for a reference to the “scortching 
heate” of the sun. Both the spirit and the specific details of the ninth 
pastoral are as appropriate to October or November as to September.® 
Equally uncolored by the month to which it is assigned is October, which 
would as well serve to represent May or February.’ One eclogue at least 
is manifestly inappropriate to the position it occupies. The presence of 
the lines concerning the sun’s being in Pisces (they have no counterpart 
in the eclogue by Marot which Spenser is here paraphrasing) indicates 
that November was originally intended for the month of February.*® 


* Line 51, “ Beating the withered leafe from the tree,” is not particularly well suited to 
September. Notice the foliage on the trees in the woodcut set at the head of September. 

7 As C. H. Herford suggests (op. cit., p. 172), “‘Thys long lingering Phoebus race’’ (1. 3) 
seems a reference to the time of day rather than to the time of year. 

8 That February and November may have been transposed, one of the suggestions which 
Professor W. L. Renwick made (op. cit., p. 184) to account for this flaw, Doctor G. C. 
Moore Smith refuted (M.L.R., xxv1, 458) by pointing out that “the whole context in 
November, ‘ But nowe sadde Winter welked hath the day,’ agrees much better with Novem- 
ber than with February, and similarly the opening couplet of February with its expectation 
of winter’s assuagement and the later reference to the ‘rather lambes,’ agree with February 
and not November.” The last point is sound; his conclusion, however, that it is “simpler 
then to impute to the poet an error in astronomy,” does not necessarily follow, for another 
of Professor Renwick’s suggestions (loc. cit.), that November was originally the February 
poem and was displaced by the present, more recently composed occupant of that position, 
is not open to the same objections. There is nothing in November that will not fit February 
equally well. It might be argued, however, that the last line of the following passage is 
proper only to November: 

Thenot, now nis the time of merimake. 

Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to playe: 

Sike myrth in May is meetest for to make, 

Or summer shade under the cocked haye. 

But nowe sadde Winter welked hath the day. (November, 9 ff.) 
But the argument is unsound. The lines state Colin’s reasons for refusing Thenot’s re- 
quest that he sing of love or in praise of Pan. “Such songs as you request,’’ he says, “are 
quite in keeping in pleasant weather, but winter makes them unsuitable.’’ But nowe, in 
other words, may mark a contrast to the preceding thought instead of indicating that just 
recently the coming of winter has rendered jollity unseemly. 

The point rests in part upon Spenser’s knowledge of astronomy, and, although no 
thorough treatment of the question exists, the evidence is against his having been likely 
to make a blunder in a matter of almost common knowledge. Harvey (Marginalia, ed. 
G. C. Moore Smith [Stratford, 1913], p. 162) gives him credit for some astronomical 
knowledge; Spenser, with no suggestion from Marot, one of whose eclogues he is there 
paraphrasing, adds to December (ll. 83 f.) a statement of his training in astronomy; he 
connects Pisces and February in the Faerie Queene (vu, 7, 43); and his correct use of 
astronomical information in many passages of his works shows him to have had sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to avoid such an error. See, for instances, F.Q., Prol. to Book v, 
4 ff., v, 1, 11, vm, 7, 32-43; Mother Hubberds Tale, 1-8; S.C., vit, 17-24. 
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Nor, as W. W. Greg makes clear,’ is one more successful who interprets 
the phrase, “proportionable to the twelve monethes,” as meaning that 
“the moods of the various poems were to be made to correspond with 
the seasons represented.”’ His statement of the case is that 


the conceit is not fully or consistently carried out. In several of the eclogues not 
only does the subject in no way reflect the mood of the season—the very nature 
of the theme at times made this impossible—but the time of the year is not so 
much as mentioned. 


In the second place, the unity of the Calender can be challenged. 
Several of the eclogues—February, March, May, and July—have no 
connection with the story of Colin’s unhappy love for Rosalind; and in 
another—September—the only connection lies in Hobbinol’s presence as 
one of the speakers and in the lines 


Colin Clout, I wene, be his selfe boye, 
(Ah for Colin, he whilome my joye!)*® 


As J. J. Higginson has pointed out," these lines may well be an insertion 
made a considerable time after the completion of the eclogue in order to 
bring it into closer relation with the rest of the group; not only could 
they be omitted without injuring the sense of the passage in which they 
are found, but such omission would make the reference of the following 
line clearer. In other words, four, perhaps five, of the twelve eclogues 
bear no relation to the narrative theme of the poem. 

Furthermore, four of these five—February, May, July, and Septem- 
ber—form a somewhat unified group among themselves, “not only be- 
cause of their political and ecclesiastical satire and their use of the fable, 
but also on account of their more elementary meters—. e. the accentua! 
and the ballad—, their separation from the Romance of Colin, and their 
lack of allusion, in general, to the people of the Court, such as Queen 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester.’’” Certainly it is not laboring the 
evidence to conclude that these conditions indicate the dominance in the 
poet’s mind of no very well-considered plan during much of the process 
of composition. 

The variations of Spenser’s poetic technique may be taken as further 
evidence in support of the idea. The great variety of metrical forms em- 
ployed and the wide variation in the number of dialectal and obsolete 


® Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London, 1906), pp. $i, 92. 

10 September, 176-77. 

™ Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calender in Relation to Contemporary Affairs (New York, 1912), 
pp. 42-43. 

2 Higginson, of. cit., ». 42.—Herford (op. cit., p. 96) felt that the February eclogue 
was irrelevant. 
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words used in the different eclogues, as well as the considerable variety 
of intellectual interests displayed, may well be the result not only of an 
extended period of composition, but also of the absence during the proc- 
ess of composition of any definite informing plan. 

To turn to a different type of evidence, the Shepheardes Calender con- 
tains such contradictions in subject-matter and character as no able 
author would have allowed had he been working deliberately and from a 
well-formulated scheme. Several might be mentioned. Greenlaw re- 
marked:* 


in “August,”’ Cuddie repeats one of the songs said to have been made by Colin, 
though this song contradicts the situation detailed in “June.” 


It should be remembered that, as the Calender progresses, Spenser takes 
care to let us know that Colin is growing older. In January he is young, 
although his ill success with Rosalind makes him feel old, and in A pril 
he is still a lad; but in June he is a “man” of “‘ryper age’’ who has lost 
his delight in piping and dancing. By December he has become an old 
man with furrowed face and “‘head besprent with hoary frost.” Colin 
grows old gracefully enough, and his doing so is not greatly at variance 
with the plan of the Calender, although one might expect from the title 
that the time represented be only one year; few, however, of the other 
characters do. The eternal youth of Rosalind is, of course, in no way 
surprising in view of her relation to the Petrarchan tradition. Thenot 
we see in February asa shepherd ninety years old, who scorns love, de- 
fends old age against the eager attack of young Cuddie, and believes 
that the world grows worse every day. By A pril he has become a man of 
indeterminate age with a fondness for poetry and none of the cynical 
outlook upon life so much in evidence in February, while by November, 
stranger still, he is a poet for whose “light virelayes, and looser songs of 
love” even the great Colin has several words of praise!** Somewhat less 
unnatural, perhaps, but no less striking is the change wrought in Pali- 
node. In May he appears as a pastor, not a young man but still sensitive 
to the urge of the spring in his blood, who defends his worldly brothers 
and whose ideas of the pastor’s life shock the more puritanical Piers; in 
July we find that he has returned from a pilgrimage with words as severe 


1% PMLA, xx (1911), 447. 

™ See Herford, op. cit., p. xl—Professor Renwick (loc. cit.), remarking that “ Thenot 
appears in April and November,’’ says that “the reappearance of the same name may 
imply the same person, but we cannot be quite sure.”’ There is no necessity fer believing 
that, because a character is the allegorical representation of one of Spenser’s acquaintances 
in one eclogue, he is so in every other eclogue where he appears; on the other hand, there 
was little purpose in Spenser’s using the same name unless the same pastoral character 
was meant. 
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as those of Piers for the worldliness of a certain type of pastor. Such 
reformation is not inconceivable, but a bit surprising.“—The alterations 
of character in the cases of Thomalin and Piers are, perhaps, not so 
striking. The former appears in March as a gay young shepherd who 
tells of his encounter with Love; in July we find him a learned theologian, 
easily citing Biblical passages to support his points, even though he 
does, from time to time, remember his pastoral identity long enough to 
forget a name. In October, Piers shows an interest in love, poetry, and 
tales of chivalry entirely unexpected in one who in May was so thor- 
oughly committed to an ascetic life for the clergy." 

In addition, Spenser violates narrative propriety in June by making 
Hobbinol urge Colin to leave the hills and come to the vales where he 
himself is so happy. This E. K. explains as Hobbinol’s way of advising 
Colin to leave the ““Northpartes” and to come to the “Southpartes.” 
Yet, as early as April, Colin is “the Southerne shepheardes boye,”’ a 
position he has probably held since January." 

It is particularly significant that all these inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions occur between the different eclogues, never between parts of 
the same eclogue. This is strange if the deficiencies of the poem are due 
to Spenser’s inability to plan well and to write according to the plan; 
it is not very unnatural if a majority of the eclogues were written at 
somewhat widely separated times and with little or no idea of combining 
them to form a larger whole. It is, in fact, what one might then expect. 

Such inconsistencies in characterization and narrative together with 
the inferior development of the major unifying themes of the poem 
constitute the evidence against the belief that the Shepheardes Calender 
was methodically composed from a more or less carefully matured plan. 
If, in the face of this evidence, we still hold to the view that the poem 
was written only after having been planned in some detail, we are forced 
to an unwelcome conclusion. At the age of twenty-seven Spenser must 
have been unable to tell the simplest of stories with any adequate atten- 


43 So marked is this change that Higginson (of. cit., p. 105 n.) says: “This Palinode 
cannot be identical with the Palinode of the ‘May’; there, he is the object of Spenser’s 
satire, here, he is the friend of Spenser’s representative, Thomalin.” Francis T. Palgrave 
(in Grosart’s edition of Spenser’s works, rv, li) remarks: “It is noteworthy that Palinode, 
who in that poem [‘May’] represents Roman Catholicism, is now spoken of as having 
travelled to Rome, where the pomp of the Papal Court has impressed him unfavorably.” 

6 C. H. Herford (op. cit., p. 150) notes some of these peculiarities and remarks, “Spenser 
makes no attempt to use the names with uniform consistency.... This adds strength 
to the view that the eclogues were composed independently, and at different times.” — 
One might add that it strengthens also the view that many of them were composed before 
the idea of combining them into a unified piece occurred to the poet. 

17 See January, 1. 
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tion to detail; he must have possessed only the most rudimentary sense 
of character and, even for his own time, must have been a very haphaz- 
ard scholar. That the publication of the Shepheardes Calender dates 
from the period when he was beginning work on the Faerie Queene and 
that these deficiencies in narrative ability are not much in evidence in 
the latter work are reasons for doubting such a conclusion. Inconsist- 
encies and flaws in the narrative technique of the Faerie Queene any 
attentive reader notices,'* but it is more immediately apparent that the 
author demonstrates marked ability to tell a complicated story with 
considerable attention to the sort of detail which he shows himself least 
able to manage in the Shepheardes Calender. What the Faerie Queene 
would have been like had it been written by a man whose powers were 
no greater than those which this view allows the poet of the Shepheardes 
Calender, it is difficult to imagine; in comparison chaos would have been 
orderly. 

Therefore, before accepting this view, it is well to consider the al- 
ternative: that the Shepheardes Calender resulted from a somewhat 
hasty gathering together of poems already composed and an equally 
hasty fitting of them into a unifying plan. 


Such a theory has several considerations to recommend it. In the 
first place, it fits in with what we know of Spenser’s life during this 
period. At this particular time, Spenser was desirous of advancement 
(E. K. tells us that, at Harvey’s advice, he came south “for his more 
preferment’’*), and, though his acquaintance was growing, he was still 
known to but few who held political preferment in their power. What 
could be more natural than that he, already markedly interested in 
poetry and already recognized as something of a poet by his friends, 
should attempt to overcome this obstacle by publishing a series of poems 
containing compliments to persons of influence? That he had in some 
measure dedicated himself to the work of a poet we may judge from the 
preoccupation with literature that appears in his letters to Harvey and 
from the number of “lost” works mentioned by Harvey, E. K., and the 
poet himself; that some at least of his friends recognized his abilities 
may be inferred from his acceptance by the literary coterie surrounding 
Sidney and perhaps from Rosalind’s reference to him as her “‘Segnior 
Pegaso.” By a judiciously planned publication, he could compliment 
those persons of influence, as Leicester and Young, whom he already 
knew, and seek to make new friends at the same time that he was giving 


18 Some of these inconsistencies are traceable to Spenser’s sources. See H. S. V. Jones, 
A Spenser Handbook (New York, 1930), p. 243. 19 In the notes to June. 
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a very convincing proof of his abilities as a poet. His somewhat recent 
introduction to Leicester and other members of his party provided a 
suitable opening for such a publication. He may well have felt that 
certain poems he had by him represented as good work as he could then 
do and that his time might be more profitably spent in revising and 
welding together those older pieces according to a unifying scheme than 
in an attempt to compose new ones. Nor is it strange if he were desirous 
of taking advantage of the work already done on poems which had 
been praised by his friends.” So let us suppose he set to work with en- 
thusiasm, fitting poems already written into a framework, altering and 
rewriting where he saw the necessity, and writing new poems where 
that was necessary. Then the gloss was made with the result that, by 
the April of 1579, the poem was complete in approximately its present 
form,” although it had not been given the last touches necessary to 
make it a finished piece of work. Even the dedication to Sidney had 
been decided upon.” Then, for some reason, the project was laid aside. 
Nor are reasons for such action difficult to imagine; it may have been 
because of the lack of what he deemed a suitable occasion for publica- 
tion, because of the feeling in some quarters that printing one’s works 
was not quite the proper thing to do, because of his desire to avoid 
“over-much cloying their noble eares,”’ or because of the abatement of 
his enthusiasm. Be that as it may, the project was apparently laid aside, 
and it is plausible to think that between April and October little work 
was done on the Calender ; there is slight probability that Spenser would 
have spent much time in polishing a piece he had decided not to circulate. 
In October, however, the prospect of representing Leicester in France 
recalled the plan and convinced Spenser that the time was ripe for 


2 Professor W. L. Renwick’s statement, in Edmund Spenser; An Essay on Renaissance 
Poeiry (London, 1925), p. 36 f., that Spenser deliberately chose the pastoral as the most 
fitting literary type with which to make his bow to his audience in no way contraverts 
this idea; what he says of a series of poems would be equally true of each of these poems 
considered separately. His statements probably also indicate the reasons for the choices 
Spenser made from the body of poetry at hand at the time when the Shepheardes Calender 
was put together. E. K.’s reference, in his notes to March, to Spenser’s translation of 
“Moschus his Idyllion of Wandring love” makes probable the belief that Spenser had by 
him a considerable body of pastorals at this time. 

21 See E. K.’s prefatory epistle to Harvey, dated April 10, 1579. 

® It is possible that E. K.’s epistle to Harvey may originally have contained Leicester’s 
name where we now find Sidney’s and that the passage was changed to its present form 
by Spenser only after he later decided to address himself to Sidney; on the other hand, 
Spenser’s letter to Harvey of October 16, 1579, does not read as though that were so; 
it rather sounds as though Harvey had been trying to persuade Spenser, against a fairly 
settled conclusion, to make his address to a greater and more powerful man than he had 
originally intended. 
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attempts at personal advancement. So much is clear from his advice to 
Harvey.” 
And indeede for your selfe to, it sitteth with you now, to call your wits and 


senses togither, (which are alwaies at call) when occasion is so fairely offered of 
Estimation and Preferment. 


Clear also from the same letter is his belief in the desirability of a certain 
amount of haste; “for whiles the yron is hote, it is good striking, and 
minds of Nobles varie, as their Estates.’’* He understood that it be- 
hooved him to make the most of this opportunity before some quick 
shift of court politics put it out of Leicester’s power or inclination to 
reward his supporters. And it appears that Spenser’s apprehensions were 
justified, for there is no reason to suspect that Leicester ever tried to do 
for Spenser what the poet wished him to. For these reasons, the Shep- 
heardes Calender was probably sent off to Hugh Singleton after a few 
hasty, last-minute touches. 

Though we have no positive indication that these considerations led 
Spenser to follow the process outlined, what evidence we have supports 
the idea; and it must be admitted that such action growing from such 
an evaluation of circumstances was both natural and probable. 

Nor is the combination of pieces already written into a larger whole, 
the unifying idea of which is later, unusual among poets. Thus, for 
example, did Chaucer build the Canterbury Tales in part from pieces 
already at hand; and it is pertinent to notice that in the Canterbury 
Tales are to be found certain discrepancies of a type similar to those 
pointed out in the Shepheardes Calender. In Spenser’s own case it is 
generally accepted that he was accustomed to rework earlier pieces and 
that at least some of the “lost” works are to be found incorporated in 
later pieces. Judging from the letter in which he dedicates his Hymns 
to the Countesses of Cumberland and Warwick, the 1596 versions of 
the first two may represent considerable changes from their earlier form. 
Reasons for believing that Mother Hubberds Tale was written years 
before it was published and was subjected to a somewhat thorough 
revision before its publication are summarized by Professor H. S. V. 
Jones in his Spenser Handbook.* The case for Spenser’s authorship of 
the translations from the works of Du Bellay and Petrarch in the 
Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings rests upon the supposition that he 
later revised and published, or allowed to be published, pieces of his 
earlier work. Professor Renwick has suggested that The Ruines of Time 
was “constructed out of a poem commendatory of Camden’s Britannia 

™ The Works of Gabriel Harvey, ed. Grosart (privately printed, 1884-85), 1, 7. 

™ Ibid. % Pages 99 ff. 
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. , an elegy on Sidney the place of which was eventually taken by 
Astrophel, and bits of the old Dreames or Pageants.”™ From these in- 
stances, it would appear that Spenser was economical of his lines and 
that, if he made up the Shepheardes Calender in part from earlier un- 
published works, he was behaving in no very uncharacteristic fashion. 

In the second place, this supposition concerning the making of ‘the 
Shepheardes Calender finds support in the fact that by it, and only by it, 
are many of the peculiarities of the poem explained. If the process by 
which it was made was such as has been described, the very flaws and 
inconsistencies, existing as they do, not within the eclogues but between 
the various ones, are not unnatural. For instance, even a good poetic 
craftsman might feel that in using the same pastoral name for a minor 
character in several independent poems, he did not obligate himself to 
present under it a character consistent in all cases; the feeling might be 
even stronger if the name were borrowed from earlier writers of the 
pastoral, as are many of Spenser’s names. With such poems at hand, 
the same writer might not, especially if hurried, make the character 
perfectly consistent when the poems were being placed in a larger, 
unifying setting. Such inconsistencies would be most likely to escape the 
poet’s eye and, once found, would be most difficult to remove. On the 
other hand, it must be agreed that the flaws in the Shepheardes Calender 
are not of the sort that an able writer would be likely to permit had he 
begun with a plan of the whole from which he turned his attention to 
the composition of the parts. 

From our scanty knowledge of Spenser’s life in the months just pre- 
ceding the publication of the poem, it is clear that, once the final decision 
to publish was made, there was little time available for last-minute 
revisions. His letter of October, 1579, to Harvey tells us that he has 
at last been persuaded by his friend to abandon his idea “for a while 
to have intermitted the uttering” of his writings’’ and that he is now 
undecided whether to dedicate the Calender to Sidney or to Leicester. 
If these inferences represent the truth of the matter, then between 
October 16 and December 5, when the work was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, Spenser must have decided to publish with a dedication to Sidney, 
Singleton must have been secured as publisher, such revisions as were 
to be made had to be worked out, and the poem may possibly have been 
printed.”* If it be taken into consideration that Spenser was, during 

* Complaints, ed. W. L. Renwick (London, 1928), p.190.  ™ Harvey, ed. cit., 1, 6. 
8 By not recognizing that Spenser’s final decision to publish came in October rather 
than in April, Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher (M.L.N., xv, 331) is led to state that 
“during the interim of approximately eight months [from April 10 to December 5] the 
volume was presumably passing through the press.”’ The evidence of Spenser’s letter seems 
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at least a few days of the time, excited over the possibility of being sent 
abroad and for an additional period probably disappointed over the 
failure of his hopes (if, indeed, the foreign journey did not take place); 
that he may have been occupied with the composition of other poems, 
e.g., Mother Hubberds Tale or Virgils Gnat; that in the interval he may 
have married Machabyas Chylde;** then we are able to see why the 
poem should have been hurriedly prepared for the press. That there was, 
however, a slight revision of the sort one might expect from the circum- 
stances is clear, as we shall see. 

In E. K.’s Glosse, too, are peculiarities that can best be accounted for 
by the belief that the publication was somewhat hasty.*® The arrange- 
ment of the notes there follows the order of the occurrence of the woids 
in the poem in the case of only one eclogue: June. From one to five of 
the notes to the other eleven eclogues are out of the expected order. In 
some, e.g., February or March, the disarrangement is such as to make 
its being a printer’s blunder improbable." Likewise, E. K. sometimes 
gives explanations that misinterpret Spenser’s meaning. A case in point 
is his explanation of wonne™ as “to haunt or frequent”; the meaning is 
clearly enough ‘“‘were wont.”’ There are several other cases of the same 
sort.* The omission of the dates from his note on Saxon king in September 
gives the impression of hurried work. These errors were probably all 
due originally to the carelessness occasioned by haste or perhaps at 
times ignorance; but their presence in the published work indicates no 
very careful editing of the Glosse by the poet himself. Two reasons for 
the lack of such revision—a hurried publication, and absence of the poet 
and the consequent supervision of publication by one of his friends— 
have some color of probability; carelessness due to lack of interest on 
Spenser’s part can surely be dismissed as a possibility if one considers 
how much the poet had at stake in this, the first public flight of his 
matured muse. 

Probably he was in London and did use all the care for which he could 





conclusive against such a belief. It is possible that the printing was subsequent even to 
December 5; see Ronald B. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford, 1927), 
p. 137. 29 Mark Eccles, L.T.L.S., December 31, 1931, p. 1053. 

* Professor John W. Draper (J.E.G.Ph., xvi, 556-574) remarks that the Glosse 
“certainly seems to have been carelessly or hurriedly put together’ and later (p. 573) that 
“such errors as the definition of glen as hamlet, even in the most obtuse editor, could 
result only from carelessness or haste—and E. K. was probably not obtuse.” 

" The presence of printer’s errors is, however, probable. The error which G. L. Craik, 
Spenser and His Poetry (London, 1845), 1, 82 n., suspects in the Emblem for October is 
probably one. ® S.C., m, 119. 

® See C. H. Herford, op. cit., p. xxiv; John W. Draper, op. cit., pp. 568-70; and W. L. 
Renwick’s edition of the Calender, p. 197, note to |. 179 and p. 200, note to 1. 100. 
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allow himself time; certainly he gave the poem some revision after the 
completion of the Glosse. In the first place, the Glosse has explanations 
of words not in the poem as published. Neither be#t nor soote, upon which 
comments are found in the notes to July and September respectively, 
appears in the eclogue in question. Better occurs twice in July, in lines 7 
and 230. Possibly the better of line 230 is a printer’s error for bett; the 
meter would thus be smoother. For the glossing of soote, there can be 
no such excuse. Consequently, it would appear that in at least one 
instance Spenser removed a passage after the explanatory notes were 
composed. Further indication of a last-minute revision of the text lies 
in the fact that the sestine in August has no notes.™ One can scarcely 
believe that so diligent an annotator as E. K. would have foregone the 
pleasure of explaining certain passages of this lyric had it been part of 
the eclogue when he was working over it; on the other hand, it is quite 
conceivable that, when the Glosse was made, August contained only the 
first 138 lines of the present eclogue—those lines form a well-rounded 
unit, the last line of which contains the last two expressions explained 
in that section of E. K.’s notes—and that only just before turning the 
poem over to Singleton did Spenser decide that it would be improved by 
the addition of the more serious sestine. Because of these discrepancies 
between the poem and the Glosse it would seem that Spenser did look 
over the manuscript after the supplying of notes and it is probable that 
the discrepancies between poem and notes owe their presence in the 
published work to a somewhat hurried final preparation of it for the 
press. 

As here presented, then, the case for believing that the Shepheardes 
Calender is made up in part of poems of a date earlier than the unifying 
ideas of the whole work, and that these earlier poems were rather 
hurriedly revised and supplemented by others after the idea of the pub 
lication occurred to the poet may be summarized thus: its unifying 
themes are imperfectly executed, some of the eclogues bearing no relation 
to the plan of the whole, and many containing marked contradictions 
in character and incident; moreover, both the poem and the Glosse bear 
other unmistakable evidences of haste. The idea here advocated is con- 
sonant with what we know of Spenser’s life and thoughts at the time 
and is the only one which allows a concept of the author of the Shep- 
heardes Calender corresponding even remotely with Spenser’s abilities 
and practices as we know them from his other works. 

ROLAND B. Bottinc 

State College of Washington 

* Mention of it in the “ Argument” may indicate that the arguments were written later 
than the Glosse. 
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XXVIII 
NOTES ON THE ELIZABETHAN ELEGIE 


N modern English usage, the term elegy bears a distinct connotation 

of threnody: broadly, it indicates any funeral poem or lament for the 
dead; more precisely, it describes a lengthened, dignified poem which 
either mourns reflectively for a deceased person or broods with a more 
inclusive sorrow over the tragedy men encounter in living. In this 
narrower sense, the elegy is 
a reflective lyric, suggested by the fact or fancy of death. The emotion, personal 
or public, finds utterance in keen lament, to be allayed, however, by tranquil 
consideration of the mutability of life, the immutability of Something which 
justifies life and death; 


or, in the words of Edmund Gosse, it is a poem of 


lamentation and regret, called forth by the decease of a beloved or revered 
person, or by a general sense of the pathos of mortality. ... It must be mourn- 
ful, meditative, and short without being ejaculatory.” 


Such significance, however, has not always been associated with the 
elegy. When sixteenth-century writers coined the English word as the 
equivalent of the Greek é\eyela and the Latin elegia, they used it in 
many different contexts with meanings not at all compatible. Having 
discovered that the identifying trait of the ancient genre, its metrical 
form, resisted naturalization in English, they applied the name to poems 
which paralleled in spirit and substance the works of the classic elegists. 
But in this respect they found the ancient elegy variable between limits 
widely apart. As a result, elegie was “vaguely used... apparently 
originally including all the species of poetry for which Greek and Latin 
poets adopted the elegiac metre.’* So little have scholars interested 
themselves in the elegy as a type of English poetry that they have 
commonly dismissed such obsolete usages thus summarily.‘ I suggest, 


1C. M. Gayley and B. P. Kurtz, Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism, Lyric, 
Epic, and Allied Forms of Poetry (New York, 1920), p. 28. 

* Encyc. Brit. (11th and 14th edd.), “Elegy.” 

* The Oxford Dictionary, “Elegy,” second definition. 

* See R. M. Alden, Introduction to Poetry (New York, 1909), p. 68; cf. Gayley and Kurtz, 
op. cit., p. 392.—No comprehensive study of the elegy as a type of English poetry has yet 
been published. J. W. Draper’s Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism (New 
York, 1929) is a thorough investigation of one aspect of the subject, and a storehouse of 
material. There are brief discussions of the elegy as a whole by Gayley and Kurtz, of. cit., 
pp. 28 ff. and 392 ff.; by J. C. Bailey, English Elegies (London, 1900), introd.; and by 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Studies in Literature (3rd series, Cambridge Univ., 1929), Chaps. 
Tand 0. 
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however, that a more careful examination of Elizabethan practices 
proves valuable, by demonstrating that the outworn meanings of elegy, 
although diverse, were not wholly vague, and by raising several challeng- 
ing problems, in answering which the investigator finds himself in a wide 
field of literary history that has long lain uncharted, even unnoticed. 

1. The most logical, if not the earliest, use of the word elegy in English 
depended upon the denotation of the parent words in Greek and Latin. 
The Arte of English Poesie (1589), attributed to George Puttenham, 
devoted a chapter to the elegy, and described “a limping Pentameter 
after a lustie Exhameter’” as a distinguishing characteristic.’ Some 
years earlier, the champions of an Anglo-classic prosody had already 
experimented. Beside “English hexameters’’ we find ‘English elegiacs,”’ 
as, for example, in Harvey’s Familiar Letters (1580) and in Sidney’s 
Arcadia (written ca. 1580). Again, when in his Observations in the Art 
of English Poesie (1602) Thomas Campion made a last valiant fight 
to establish classical rhythms, he synthesized “English elegeick verses,”’ 
finding them “deriu’d out of our own naturall numbers as neere the 
imitation of the Greekes and Latines as our heauy sillables will per- 
mit;’”* and he illustrated his principle in amorous elegy and in epigram. 
But Campion’s efforts proved as futile as Harvey’s, and it scarcely 
needed Daniel’s reply in the Defense of Rhyme (1603)—which curtly 
asserted that “elegiack verse” was “no other then our old accustomed 
measure of fiue feet’’’—to silence the discordant rumblings of ancient 
metres in English. 

2. A second inconsequential usage, also resting upon form rather than 
content, and following a fashion set by the Augustan elegists, linked the 
word with epistolary poems, usually of love or of complaint. Davison’s 
Poetical Rhapsody (1602) contained an anonymous amatory-didactic 
piece of no great literary merit entitled “An Elegie, or Letter in Verse.’’* 
Among the many commendatory verses prefixed to that remarkable 
book, Coryats Crudities (1611), we find one headed “Mr Laurence 
Whitakers Elogie of the Booke,”’ with the author’s explanation, ‘This 
epistle was written ...as his censure or Elogie that my Booke might 
be printed.”’® Here, indeed, the word may refer less to the letter than to 
the recommendation or “eulogy,” but the two meanings seem so blended 
that elogie implies a ‘‘message of approbation.” Less ambiguous and 
more learned examples come from Drayton’s Elegies vpon Sundry Oc- 
casions (1627), in which most of the constituent poems, regardless of 


5 Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith (Oxford, 1904), m, 51. 

§ Tbid., m, 344.—Cf. Webbe’s Discourse (1586), ibid., 1, 285. 

7 Ibid., 1, 377. * Ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1891), 1, 112. 
* Reprint, James MacLehose & Sons (Glasgow, 1905), 1, 149. 
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topic, are in letter form. Thus, writing “To Master William Ieffreys,”’ 
Drayton began: 
My noble friend, you challenge me to write 
To you in verse . . . and to send you newes; 
...I should report 
In home-spunne prose, in good plaine honest words 
The newes our wofull England vs affords—"® 


but he rejected homespun prose in favor of verse, and styled the com- 
position an elegy. The poem closes like a friendly message: “And so my 
leffreys for this time adue.”” The companion piéces, ‘“To Master George 
Sandys,” “To Henery Reynolds Esquire,” “To... Master William 
Browne,” and “To . . . the Lady I. S.” have similar salutations, and the 
first two also terminate with epistolary conclusions." Like billets doux 
are some of the “Elegies’’ attached to the sonnet cycles, such as the 
first, seventeenth, and twenty-first of Barnes’s Parthenophil and Par- 
thenophe™ (1593), or the “Elegie to Kala” in Craig’s Amorose Songes, 
Sonets, and Elegies (1606). Milton, too, followed this practice in his 
Latin Liber Elegiarum (1627). 

3. Occasionally, the Elizabethans employed elegie to indicate a di- 
dactic poem. Sharing the common Renaissance theory that art is 
justified largely by its power to instruct, more than one writer discovered 
a preacher’s purpose not only in the gnomic and hortatory elegies of the 
early Greek period but also, apparently, in the sentimental and sensual 
love elegies of Augustan Rome. Witness Sidney’s belief that the 


lamenting Elegiack . . . surely is to be praysed, either for compassionate ac- 
companying iust causes for lamentation, or for rightly paynting out how weake 
be the passions of wofulnesse.'* 


Similarly, Sir John Harington defended the elegy against charges of 
“scurrilite and lewdnesse,” for, being “still mourning,” it rather dis- 
couraged than encouraged wantonness."* The serious-minded Drayton 
had some precept or bit of information to impart in each of his Elegies 
vpon Sondry Occasions ; several of them are versified lectures. ‘“To Henery 


%” Drayton’s Minor Poems, ed. Cyril Brett (Oxford, 1907), p. 118. 
1 Ibid., pp. 91, 108, 93, 99, respectively. The first mentioned opens: 
Friend, if you thinke my Papers may supplie 
You, with some strange omitted Noueltie, 
and concludes: So (noble Sandis) for this time adue. 
2 Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. Sidney Lee (An English Garner series, Westminster and New 
York, 1904), 1, 241, 257, 262; the last two Barnes calls “letters.” 
® Poetical Works (Hunterian Club, 1873), ‘The Amorose Songes, etc.,’’ p. 121. 
4 See Elegic i, iv, vi; cf. Campion’s Latin elegies, Works, ed. S. P. Vivian (Oxford, 1909), 
pp. 315-324. 8 Elis. Crit. Essays, ed. cit., 1, 176. 8 Tbid., 1, 209. 
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Reynolds Esquire, of Poets & Poesie’” undertakes an historical survey 
of poetry in England and a critical estimate of the more important 
writers, living and deceased; “To the . . . Lady I. S., of worldly crosses”’ 
repeats to a suffering and maligned lady the homely philosophy of virtue 
nourished and matured through sorrow.’ The most notable instance of 
the didactic elegy, however, we find in John Davies’s Nosce Teipsum 
(1599). A disquisition upon the human soul and its attributes, this 
metrical rendering of a chapter of Scholasticism bears the subtitle: This 
Oracle expounded in two Elegies; and each “elegie” is a canto-treatise 
which records a learned pronouncement, the first “Of Human Knowl- 
edge” and the second “Of the Soul of Man, and the Immortality 
thereof.’’* Milton’s sedate sententiousness in his Latin elegiacs suggests 
his general agreement with Davies’s conception of a didactic elegy.’ 

4. Again, English writers of the Renaissance frequently implied by 
elegie a poem of general lament. In this custom they followed ancient 
theory more than ancient practice. The Horatian notion that the elegy 
was first of all an expression of sorrow,?° although scarcely attuned to 
the spirit exhibited in the elegies of Horace’s contemporaries, and 
although ignored by so important a neo-classic scholar as Vida," was 
not forgotten, and was echoed in critical writings like Ronsard’s and 
Sidney’s.” As early as 1514, Alexander Barclay used the word to signify 
a complaint; his phrase “I tell mine elegy’ is apparently the same as 
“T make my moan.’ George Gascoigne described his Complaynt of 
Phylomene (1576), a partly narrative and partly lyrical version of the 
princess-nightingale myth, as “an elegye, or sorrowefull song.’’™ 
Similarly, Thomas Nashe in The Unfortunate Traveller (1594), after 
telling how the lady Hericlide’s husband and children succumbed to the 
plague and how she was ravished by a brigand, exclaims: ‘‘Let not your 
sorrow die, you that haue read the proeme and narration of this eligicall 
historie.”* The same notion of general lament Spenser attached to the 

17 Drayton’s Minor Poems, ed. cit., pp. 108 and 99, respectively. 

18 Some Longer Elizabethan Poems, ed. A. H. Bullen (Westminster and New York, 1903), 
pp. 41 ff. 19 See especially Elegia, i, vi, vii. % De Arte Poetica, |. 75. 

*1 Vida recognized only the plaintive-erotic elegy. See A. S. Cook, The Art of Poeiry 
(Boston, 1892), p. 42. 

* Ronsard’s Abrégé de l’ Art Poétique, in CEuvres Choisies, par Eugene Voizard (Paris, 
1890), p. 303; Sidney’s Defense of Poetry, in Eliz. Crit. Essays, ed. cit., 1, 176, where he 
speaks of the “lamenting Elegiack who bewailes . . . the weakenes of mankind and the 
wretchednes of the world.” 

% Eclogues, fifth, 1. 69.—On the other hand, Harington’s reference to the “mourning” 
elegy, cited above, obviously implies a pseudo-serious erotic plaint. 

* In the dedicatory letter; cf. the title page. Complete Works, ed. J. W. Cunliffe (Cam- 
bridge, 1907-1910), m, 177 and 175, respectively. 

% Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904), m, 292. 
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term in his Teares of the Muses (1591), where he portrays Erato bewailing: 


Now change your praises into piteous cries, 
And Eulogies turne into Elegies.** 


Drayton, who employed the word in every conceivable sense,” some- 
times indicated by it a poem of regret. He found himself “‘enforc’d this 
Elegy to write” when Lady Ashton’s departure for Spain made him 
long for her “missed sight.”** Again, writing of corruption in politics 
and society, he thus checked his bitter denunciation: 

This is pure Satire, ...and I 

Was first in hand to write an Elegie;”* 


and his meaning he amplified a few lines later: 


For now as Elegiack I bewaile 
These poor base times; then suddenly I raile 
And am Satirick— 


In this context, elegie obviously implies a sincere lament over abuses 
widespread and many-headed, which the poet might ridicule. 

5. Rarely in Elizabeth’s reign, but more often as the seventeenth 
century advanced, the word was applied to funeral poems or to verses 
intended to commemorate a particular person deceased. Although the 
ancient classical poets used the elegiac distich for epitaphs, they seldom 
made it serve for obituary lyrics (as we should now call them), and the 
Alexandrian and Roman pastorals from which Marot and Spenser 
borrowed the eclogue-elegy scheme, not being composed in elegiacs, 
were not elegies in their native literatures; the specialized threnodic 
significance of the term, therefore, seems to have been arrived at in- 
directly and slowly. When in Phyllyp Sparowe (ca. 1509) Skelton wrote 
of the “elegy” of an epitaph**—thereby apparently first using the 
English word*—he indicated only the Latin lines which conclude the 


% Poetical Works (Oxford, 1929), p. 484. 

In his introduction to the Minor Poems, Brett remarks: “The Elegies comprise a 
great variety of styles and themes; some are really threnodies, some verse letters, scme 
laments over the evil times, and one a summary of Drayton’s literary opinions.’’ Elsewhere 
Drayton applies the name to amorous poems. 

38 Drayton’s Minor Poems, ed. cit., p. 105. % Tbid., p. 119. 

%° Poetical Works, ed. Alexander Dyce (London, 1843), 1, 76; the epitaph in broken 
elegiacs follows immediately: 

Flos folucrum formose, vale! Marmore jam recubas, 
Philippe, sub isto Qui mihi carus eras... 

See the writer’s note in LTLS (Dec. 13, 1934), p. 895. 

"| The Oxford Dictionary records the earliest use of the term as in Barclay’s fifth eclogue, 
published in 1514; scholars generally agree in dating Phyllyp Sparowe not later than 1509. 
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lament; and the word was suggested by the classic practice of composing 
sepulchral inscriptions in elegiacs. Tichbornes elegie, written with his owne 
hand in the Tower before his execution (1586) owed its name less to the 
imminent death of its alleged author than to the general lament it ex- 
pressed for his hapless fate alive.” Spenser was the first poet of note to 
apply the name to a chant of personal grief inspired by the loss of a 
beloved and revered person, in his Daphnaida. An Elegie opon the death 
of the noble and vertuous Dougles Howard (1591) and in Astrophel. A Pas- 
torall Elegie™ (printed 1595). Comparatively few of the later pastora! 
laments, however, bore similar labels, and the title attached itself to 
non-pastoral poems, such as John Lane’s Elegie on the death of Queen 
Elizabeth™ (1603), Donne’s “Funerall Elegie” for Elizabeth Drury 
(1610), and his “Elegie upon the untimely death of the incomparable 
Prince Henry’™ (1613), Drayton’s Elegies (1618) “Vpon the three 
Sonnes of Lord Sheffield, Drowned in Hvmber” and “vpon the death of 
the Lady Penelope Clifton,’”™ Quarles’s Alphabet of Elegies® (1630) 
on Dr. Ailmer, Jonson’s “Elegy on my Muse... the Lady Venetia 
Digby’ (printed 1641), or the “Elegies upon the Author” published in 
the posthumous edition of Donne’s poems® (1633). It is interesting to 
note that with the threnodic meaning the name rarely stands alone; 
the titles run “funeral elegy . . .” or “elegy upon the death of . . .”;*’ 
and to observe further that, generally, the motif is less the sorrow of the 
poet than an encomium of the departed. We may judge that the Eliza- 
bethans thought of the obituary “elegies” not as subjective, and cer- 
tainly not as reflective, poems of mourning—although many are both— 
but as long epitaphs, in which species of composition the characteristic 
note is praise of the deceased and the object is perpetuation of his name 
and fame.“ The fact that many threnodic pieces resembling the “elegies’’ 
in every detail were called epitaphs, and the principle of nomenclature 
laid down by Puttenham in his chapter on the epitaph® corroborate this 


® Poetry of the English Renaissance, ed. J. W. Hebel and H. H. Hudson (New York, 
1929), p. 196. ® Poetical Works, ed. cit., pp. 527 and S46, respectively. 

™ Fugitsve Poetical Tracts, 2nd series (Roxburghe Library, n.d). 

® Poems, ed. H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1929), pp. 221 and 243, respectively; ci. other 
examples, pp. 254 ff. 

* Mixor Poems, ed. cit., pp. 97 and 102, respectively; cf. other examples, pp. 114, 121. 

= Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (Edinburgh, 1881), mz, 5. 

% Part rx of a longer commendatory poem; Works, ed. Cunningham (London, 1875), 
m1, 350. * Poems, ed. cit., pp. 339 i. 

Cf. the facsimile reprints of popular funeral elegies published originally as broadsides 
in A Century of Broadside Elegies, ed. J. W. Draper (London, 1923). 

@ Cf. J. C. Bailey, English Elegies (London, 1900), p. xiii. 

© Elis. Crit. Essays, ed. cit., 1, 58. 
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view. Gradually, however, the conception changed, so that Isaac Walton 
in his “Elegie upon Dr Donne” (1633) avoided panegyric and confined 
himself to lamentation with the statement that, since Donne’s virtues 
surpassed his powers of description, he would “write no Encomium, but 
an Elegie.” Walton’s distinction was common with later writers. 

6. Yet, during the sixteenth century, commonly elegie implied to the 
Elizabethans a love lyric, especially a plaintive love lyric. The eroticism 
which pervaded the Latin elegy in the Golden Age caused such a mean- 
ing to be accepted generally throughout the Renaissance. In Italy, 
Vida’s influential Ars Poetica (1527) declared that “soft elegies our pity 
move, and show the youth in all the flames of love” ;“ in France, Ron- 
sard’s Abrégé de l’Art Poétique frangois (1565) explained that, although 
the elegy first sang ‘‘des morts les gestes et les faicts,” “amour, pour y 
regner, en a chassé la mort.’ The Arte of English Poesie (1589) remarked: 


there were an other sort, who sought the fauor of faire Ladies, and coueted to 
bemone their estates at large & the perplexities of loue in a certain pitious verse 
called Elegie . . . such among the Latines were Ouid, Tibullus, and Propertius;“* 


and stated of species of poetry that a “third sorrowing was of loues, by 
long lamentation in Elegie, so was their song called.’*’ Harington’s 
apology for “scurrilite and lewdnesse” in the elegy (1591) indicates that 
he thought it to be both erotic and melancholy.* Significantly, Campion 


in his Observations (1602) employed his English elegiacs for a dis- 
appointed lover’s complaint.*® Shakespeare used the word in this sense 
only: in As You Like It (c. 1599) Orlando “hangs . . . Elegies on bram- 
bles; all (forsooth) deifying the name of ‘Rosalinde’ ” ;*°in Two Gentlemen 
of Verona (c. 1593) Proteus explains the gallant manner of wooing: 


You must lay Lime, to tangle her desires 

By walefull Sonnets... 

After your dire-lamenting Elegies 

Visit by night your Ladies chamber-window . . .© 


Nor was Shakespeare alone in connecting the elegy with the amorous 
Petrarchan sonnets; abundant evidence shows that the wailing cycles 
of the 1590’s impressed their authors as eminently elegiac. In Astrophel 
and Stella, the channel through which the high-tide of Petrarchism 


& The Poems of John Donne, ed. cit., p. 346. 
“ Cook, The Art of Poeiry, p. 42.—Vida wrote (Il. 45-46): “‘ ... sive elegis juvenum 
lachrymas quibus igne medullas urit amor. . . .” 
 Guvres Choisies, ed. cit., p. 303. * Eliz. Crit. Essays, ed. cit., 1, 26. 
“ Tbid., 1, 51.—In the same chapter, Puttenham places funeral songs in a different 
4 Ibid., 1, 209.  Ibid., m1, 345. 
* m1, ii. 68-9, 82-3. 
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flowed into English literature, Sidney included eleven lyrics not in the 
sonnet form, but equally amatory and tearful in mood, which he en- 
titled “Songs.” The elder Giles Fletcher’s Licia (1593) contained beside 
the sonnets a half-dozen ‘“‘Odes and Elegies” that run parallel to Sidney’s 
“Songs” ;# so too, Barnabe Barnes’s Parthenophil and Parthenophe 
(1593) included twenty-one “Elegies.” Thomas Lodge headed his series 
Phillis Honoured with Pastorall Sonnets, Elegies, and amorous delights* 
(1593), and Alexander Craig’s belated cycle bore the title Amorose 
Songes, Sonets, and Elegies® (1606). The spirit of sonnet and song being 
identical, it needed but a gesture to confer elegiac rank upon the “qua- 
torzains” themselves; this Drayton did when he bestowed the name 
directly upon his sonnets, beginning Ideas Mirrour (1594): “Reade 
heere (sweet Mayd) the story of my wo,... My liues complaint in 
doleful Elegies.” Shakespeare, as we have seen, employed “wailful son- 
nets” and “dire-lamenting elegies” as synonymous phrases. At any rate, 
so generally did elegie signify a love plaint that Francis Meres in Pal- 
ladis Tamia (1598) classed with the ancient elegists Mimnermus, Phile- 
tas of Cos, Tibullus, Ovid, and others, the English sonneteers Wyatt, 
Surrey, Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, Shakespeare, and other au- 
thors of erotic poetry, declaring that as the ancients named were “famous 
for Elegie,”’ so the English “are the most passionate among vs to bewaile 
and bemoane the perplexities of loue.’”®” 

7. But in Elizabethan England, as in Augustan Rome, the amatory 
elegy did not always wail and moan; for like their predecessors love- 
smitten Englishmen “gave the name of elegy to their pleasantries as 
well as lamentations.’** Before the Petrarchan vogue began, William 
Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetry (1586) assured its readers that 
“light matters, as Epigrammes and Elegies” were written “with much 
pleasant dalliance,’’®® and that the elegiac verse “‘serueth especially to 
the handling of loue and dalliances, whereof it taketh the name.” 
Webbe made the matter even more explicit. Grouping all poetry in 
three categories, “Comicall, Tragicall, and Historiall,” he continued: 
Vnder the first may be contained all such Epigrammes, Elegies, and delectable 
ditties which poets haue deuised respecting onely the delights thereof: in the 
seconde, all dolefull complaynts, lamentable chaunces, and what soeuer else is 
poetically expressed in sorrow and heauines.* 

® Elizabethan Sonnets, ed. cit., 11, 71 ff. § Tbid., 1, 238 ff. 

“ Ibid., 1, 1—The collection contained only one “Elegie,” which is omitted in this edi- 
tion. ® Hunterian Club, 1873. 

® Drayton’s Minor Poems, ed. cit., p. 2.—This introductory sonnet did not reappear in 
the revised versions of Idea. ® Eliz. Crit. Essays, u, 320. 

5* Shenstone, “A Prefatory Essay on Elegy.” % Fliz. Crit. Essays, 1, 238. 

% Tbid., 1, 285. ® Tbid., 1, 249. 
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Thus, Webbe, a student and university graduate if not a ripe scholar, 
regarded the elegy as playfully erotic in subject, and comic rather than 
tragic in mood. Songs of dalliance and the delights thereof are the three 
“Elegies” of Fletcher’s Licia, which have the spirit of a love anything 
but thwarted; and not all of Barnes’s can be styled dire-lamenting. Even 
livelier are the Elegies of Donne, which, although not printed until 1633, 
date from the last decade of the sixteenth century when the sonnet 
fashion was at its peak. Contemptuous toward the Platonic amours of 
the Petrarchans and frankly sensual, ““The Anagram,” ‘Loves Progress,” 
“Loves Warre,” “‘Going to Bed,” and the other pieces are ingenious 
witticisms which interpret a more realistic aspect of love, much the 
same as that celebrated by the Latin elegists; even the more sedate 
“Julia” and “The Autumnal” describe a vigorous, joyous mood. Accord- 
ing to this usage, then, the sole distinctive note of the elegy was its 
eroticism. All the Elizabethan critics and most of the poets agreed in 
considering the elegy an armatory lyric, either plaintive or sportive.™ 
8. A few theorists, cognizant of the Greek and Latin practice of com- 
posing epigrams in the elegiac distich, associated the elegy and the 
epigram. Webbe wrote of ‘““Epigrammes and Elegies” as kindred “light 
matters,”’ and Campion used his English elegiacs for epigrams.™ 
Although in particular instances confusion might have resulted merely 
from a loose shifting of names, the diversity we have reviewed was due 
largely to a diversity in the elegiac tradition handed down from an- 
tiquity to the Renaissance, for no kind of Elizabethan “elegie”’ fails to 
exhibit traits identified also with more than one of the classic elegies. 
The well-marked variety of meanings at first attached to the English 
word leads to two conclusions. First, the English elegy, as we now define 
it, was no simple outgrowth of the ancient elegy, which, at least as 
Renaissance writers understood the ancients, was not uniform but 
multiple. Second, even in English, from the sixteenth-century critics 
and poets to our contemporaries an evolution patently has taken place— 
perhaps in nomenclature only, perhaps also in the theory of poetic types. 


FRANCIS WHITE WEITZMANN 
Cornell University 


® Poems, ed. cit., pp. 71-109. 
® Cf. Milton’s comment, Elegia vi: 
Namque elegia levis multorum cura deorum est . . . 
Liber adest alegis, Eratoque, Ceresque, Venusque, 
Et cum purpurea matre tenellus Amor. 
“ Works, ed. S. P. Vivian (Oxford, 1909), pp. 48-49; cf. his use of the distich for Latin 
epigrams, ibid., pp. 235 ff. 





XXIX 


INFORMATION FURNISHED BY THE MERCURE GALANT 
ON THE FRENCH PROVINCIAL ACADEMIES 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


HE documentary value of the Mercure galant, the review founded in 

1672, which La Bruyére considered to be “directement au-dessous 
de rien,” has not ceased to increase with the passage of time. Interspersed 
among frivolous poems, conundrums, descriptions of festivals and of 
styles, one finds announcements of new books, of military campaigns, 
and (what interests us here particularly) accounts, often filled with 
picturesque detail, of the foundation and the sessions of literary bodies 
organized in the provinces in the seventeenth century, in imitation of 
the French Academy. Some of these still have vigorous existence. In 
most instances, the Mercure is the chief source of information on these 
early years, and, strangely enough, has been neglected by the historians 
of the provincial academies. 

Thanks to the Mercure and to de Visé, who was many years its editor, 
we learn that frivolous or serious provincial assemblages sprang up 
everywhere like mushrooms during the last quarter of the century. Thus 
the Mercure speaks of an Académie de beaux-esprits, organized by Mme 
La Viguiére d’Alby, where lovers were not admitted (juillet, aoidt, 
oct. 1681); announces the Académie galante of Avignon, from which 
love and gambling were excluded, ‘“‘de sorte qu’il ne s’y parle que de 
choses fines, & dignes d’occuper des gens d’un raisonnement solide”’ 
(avril 1687); and, in contrast, mentions yet a third where love was the 
principal subject of conversation (juin 1682). In a certain Académie 
aisée, the discussion revolved around “l’homme accompli” (fév. 1683). 

There were other academies slightly worthier of the name: that of 
Villeneuve, which, far from Paris, had the really academic preoccupation 
of praising the king (avril 1687), one organized by lawyers of Riom, 
where members discussed literary questions as well as matters of law— 
but not too seriously, since they wondered, for example, whether love 
is stronger than eloquence, and decided in favor of love! (juin, déc. 1698, 
established five years before). Vernon had its academy, presided over 
by a clever woman, whose comedies it played and whose poetry it 
praised (mars 1698). The society at Coutances appears most academic 
of all: every member was obliged to make an address, the purity of the 
French language was discussed, and new works were examined (jan., 
juillet 1698). Madame Royale founded in her palace in far away Turin 
an Académie des esprits choisis, where it seemed obligatory to praise the 
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directress, who lavished presents and pensions on the members. The 
Mercure mentions four members: Saint-Réal, the bishop of Fossan, de 
Martignac, translator of Terence and of Horace, and the abbé Deville, 
reputed to be a brilliant young preacher, who pronounced a rather flat 
speech at his reception. (See the Mercure for sept. 1677, mai 1679, juin 
1680, juillet 1685). 

These instances suffice to show that the organization of bureaux 
d’esprit had become at the end of the great century a veritable fad. 
As a certain contributor puts it, “Il a pris a mes Provinciaux une étrange 
démangeaison de faire .. . une Académie galante . . . Je croy qu’ils en 
deviendront fous” (juillet 1682). It is evident that these academies 
show too plainly the influence of the bad préciosité and of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet in its decline, to have had more than transitory existence. 
The Mercure renders us a much more important service in its informa- 
tion regarding the organization of such academies in the real sense of 
the word as played vital réles in the literary life of their time. They will 
be discussed in the order of their foundation. 

The Academy of Arles.——The Academy of Arles, the oldest and most 
important of the provincial academies, one of the few to receive the title 
of royale, was founded by letters patent from the king in 1668 and en- 
joyed thenceforth the same privileges as the French Academy. The 
Mercure tells us that it had a director, whose term of office seems to 
have been a year, a secretary, and a chancellor, both elected for life, and 
a protector, who was chosen by Louis XIV from the French Academy. 
The first protector was Saint-Aignan, that “honnéte homme” who 
charmed Paris by his wit. Upon his death in 1687, he was followed by 
the marquis de Dangeau, of the famous Journal. The escutcheon of the 
society was adorned with two green laurels, planted on a mound, inter- 
twining their branches and surmounted by a radiant sun, with the 
motto, Foventur eodem (oct. 1687). The number of members was first 
limited to twenty, whom the king required to be of the nobility, and 
was increased to thirty in 1677 (jan. 1688).? 

Early in its history, it was affiliated with the French Academy, which 
treated it as a daughter, graciously receiving its members when they 


1 See the following numbers of the Mercure: aodt, sept. 1677; jan. 1678; juillet, oct. (t. 
11) 1678; jan., fév., mai, aodit 1680; jan., aodt, déc. 1681; jan., mars, juin, nov., déc. 1682; 
mai, nov. 1683; avril, juin, juillet, aodt, nov. 1684; jan., fév., avril, mai, sept. 1685; fév. 
(t. 11), mai 1686; mars, sept., oct. 1687; mars 1688; avril 1689; juin, déc. 1690; mars 1691; 
avril 1693; juillet 1694. 

? According to an issue of the Mercure in 1689, the number was forty at that moment, but 
that figure can very well be a typographical error or a mistake of the editor. The number 
was still only thirty in October, 1687. 
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visited the capital, offering them the opportunity to make addresses and 
to take part in the discussions on the dictionary, and showering upon 
them praises and jetons de présence.* 

In 1687, the city of Arles offered for its meetings, which took place 
on Mondays, a magnificent apartment in the Hétel de Ville, of which 
Mansard had made the plans. Vertron, one of its noted members, recalls 
to his associates that the reason the illustrious French Academy had 
deigned to receive in its alliance the Royal Academy of Arles was that 
there might be more hands to write of the conquests, and more tongues 
to publish the praises, of the monarch (déc. 1681). And, in fact, we can 
easily believe such testimonies, when we read the great number of ex- 
travagant (and often banal) eulogies of the king, made by the acad- 
emicians of Arles, with which the Mercure embellishes its pages. For 
the glory of the king, the society decided to offer a gold medal of Louis 
XIV every year that the French Academy did not give a prize. Here are 
two samples of subject of contest: Que le Roy paratt toujours tranquille, 
quoi que dans un mouvement continuel (mars 1682, pp. 262-265); Sur la 
satisfaction que le Roy a d’avoir un Fils digne de luy, & sur les premiéres 
Conquétes de ce jeune Héros (avril 1689, pp. 245-248). At the session of 
November 1682, which was devoted to the celebration of the birth of 
the duke of Burgundy, each member—and there were thirty of them— 
read a work of his own composition in honor of the young prince! In 
1687, they féted the king’s return to health in a brilliant ceremony, in 
the chapel of the Pénitents gris, where they held their extraordinary 
sessions, “A cause de sa vaste étendue & de la richesse de ses peintures 
& de ses dorures,” of which the elegance was augmented on that par- 
ticular day by a display of candles, silver, and a large portrait of Louis 
XIV by Mignard, as well as by the presence of handsomely gowned 
women (mars 1687, t. 1, pp. 66-76). The academy took an active part in 
the project of sending to the king the Venus discovered at Arles in 1651, 
and it was presented to His Majesty by the marquis de Robias, acad- 
emician, and placed in the great gallery of Versailles, on the fifteenth 
of April, 1685.4 The members participated in the lively discussion as to 
whether the statue represented Venus or Diana, leaving the final de- 


* At the suggestion of Charles Perrault, in order to encourage regular attendance and 
hence to stimulate the work on the dictionary, the French Academy had adopted these 
jetons de présence, which had some intrinsic value, one of which was distributed to each 
member at every meeting. Corneille, provident Norman that he was, is said to have been 
particularly assiduous in his attendance. 

‘ The statue, on which Girardon made some unfortunate restorations, is now in the 
Louvre. See Jules Formigé, Note sur la Venus d’Arles. (Académie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres. Comptes rendus des séances de l'année 1911, Paris, 1911, in-8), 
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cision to the king (avril, mai 1685). When an obelisk was unearthed at 
Arles, the academy conceived the idea of making an engraving of it to 
offer to Louis XIV. The latter ennobled the marquis de Roubin, who 
made the presentation (aot 1677, pp. 112-126; sept. 1677, p. 64 ff.). 
Since religion was a question of loyalty to the king, the academy rejoiced 
at the abjuration of a certain de Blansac and received him into its midst. 
If Vertron was one of its most esteemed members, it was thanks, not to 
his Nouvelle Pandore, which has come down to us, but rather to his in- 
exhaustible talent in lauding the king, whom he glorified in countless 
little poems and in three voluminous works, which won for him the title 
of historiographer.® 

At the death of Saint-Aignan, the academy rendered him sumptuous 
honors in the chapel of the Pénitents gris. Among the realistic decora- 
tions were skeletons, skulls, bands of black velvet, silver tears, an 
emblem formed with two intertwined palm leaves to represent the 
alliance of the two academies contracted through the efforts of the duke, 
forty tapers to represent the French Academy and thirty for the Acad- 
emy of Arles, etc. (oct. 1687, pp. 142-206). 

There are added to this study, for reference, the names of all the mem- 
bers mentioned by de Visé, with the chief information about each. This 
list indicates that they were orators, historians, ecclesiastics, phi- 
losophers, poets, all interested in literature,several rather prolific writers, 
but not of merit great enough to survive, not even the illustrious Vertron 
nor Magnin, whose mottoes and poetry for a long time enriched half the 
numbers of the Mercure and all of the province. A brilliant exception, 
however, is Mme Deshouliéres, the first woman to be invited to member- 
ship in a French academy, elected to Arles in March, 1689. 

One may conclude for the Academy of Arles that it was an extremely 
active body in the seventeenth century, very proud of its privileges, 
enthusiastic in its duties to the king, active in its propagation of litera- 
ture in Provence, and in close relations with its foster mother in Paris. 

The Academy of Soissons.*“—Upon the publication of the history of the 
Academy of Soissons in Latin by Héricourt in 1689, the Mercure re- 
viewed the formation of that body (mars 1689, pp. 171-180). We learn 
that, as early as 1650, four men of letters gathered each Wednesday to 


5 Histoire panégyrique du Roy en quatre langues; Paralléle de Louis-le-Grand avec les 
autres Princes qui ont esté surnommes Grands; Dictionnaire historique des conquestes de 
Louis XIV depuis 1643 jusques en 1679. 

* See the following numbers of the Mercure: juin 1677; mars, oct. 1678; sept. 1679; 
jan., avril, oct. 1680; sept. 1687; fév., mars 1689; juin, sept. 1691; fév., mai 1693; juin, 
juillet, oct., nov. 1694; mai, 1695; jan., déc. 1696; aodt, sept. 1697; mai, nov., déc. 1699; 
mai 1700. 
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discuss what they had read and composed during the week and mutually 
prescribed the matters on which they should write. In 1652 they aug- 
mented their group by the addition of five other members. Thanks to 
the aid of Patru and of Pellisson, both of the French Academy, and in 
spite of the opposition of chancellor Séguier, after having added eight 
more members, they obtained from the king in June, 1674, their letters 
patent, which fixed their membership at twenty. Their organization was 
conditioned on their sending to the French Academy every year, the 
day of Saint-Louis (August 25), a work glorifying the king, “comme par 
une maniére de tribut.” The young society seems to have been faithfu! 
to this charge, for de Visé has occasion very often to publish these 
panegyrics. Sometimes the author himself presented his work, always 
being received with civility by his Paris confreres, who invariably found 
great beauty in his achievement. Soissons, as well as Arles, was affiliated 
with the French Academy, and was spoken of as its daughter. 

Its first protector was cardinal d’Estrées, who had often attended its 
meetings when he was bishop of Laon. His promotion to the cardinalate 
was the subject of extravagant commendation by the academician 
Hébert (juin 1677, pp. 21-30). 

To testify its keen gratitude for the part that Pellisson had played in 
its foundation, the academy celebrated a solemn service for the repose 
of his soul after his death in 1693 (mai 1693, pp. 242-245). 

Three members alone seem to have sustained the glory of this body. 
Hébert, treasurer of France, appears in the réle of official orator. He 
wrote a well-turned speech when the king passed by Soissons in April 
1680; eulogized Colbert when the latter visited the city in October of 
the same year; represented his associates by allocutions before the 
French Academy; and finally spoke so much and so well that he deemed 
it fitting to publish a Recueil de discours & de Harangues, which dis- 
courses, according to the Mercure were models of the genre (nov. 1699, 
pp. 161-163). Some were for the monarch, some for the queen, and still 
others for the dauphiness, for Madame and for various great personages. 
Bosquillon, known for his funeral oration on chancellor Séguier in Latin, 
was a great friend of Mile de Scudéry, to whom he addressed many 
poems and whose Conversations he admired. His translation from the 
Greek of the Quatre discours de la componction of Saint Ephraim of Syria 
made a furor. People talked of nothing else at court—“‘il se fourroit par 
tout, jusqu’a la toilette des dames” (aofit, sept. 1697). The abbé Héri- 
court, twice director (in 1688 and in 1693), wrote rather good poems to 
the glory of the dauphin and of the king, and was the historian of the 
academy. 

The fact that the appended list of members shows a great preponder- 
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ance of ecclesiastics may explain the scanty literary productions of the 
group. Nevertheless, one can see that, like its elder sister, the Academy 
of Soissons desired earnestly to act in a fashion worthy of its name and 
of its foster mother. 

The Academy of Villefranche en Beaujolais’ (Villefranche-sur-Seine).— 
The Academy of Villefranche was organized as early as 1677, was func- 
tioning very actively by 1680, but did not receive its lettres patentes 
until 1695, and did not assume immediately the pretentious title of 
academy. De Visé informs us in detail of its organization. 

De Villeroy, archbishop of Lyons, whose brother was preceptor of the 
king, was its protector until his death in 1694. It made certain regula- 
tions confirmed by him, adopted a costume of ceremony (long forerunner 
of the habit vert), chose, as its patron, the patron saint of Louis XIV, 
and took as its emblem a diamond rose bearing these words: Mutuo 
clarissimus igne (sept. 1680, pp. 252-257; juillet 1680, pp. 28-34; oct. 
1681, pp. 16-22). There was a director, who seems to have held office 
for a year, and a permanent secretary. The regular, as well as the extraor- 
dinary sessions, were held in a large hall, “une des plus magnifiques 
& des plus spatieuses de tout le Pais,’ sumptuously adorned with 
Turkish and Persian rugs, in the home of their permanent secretary, 
Bessie du Péloux. Each new member was obliged to give an address, to 
which an old academicien replied. These discourses were filled with the 
customary praises of the king and of the assembly. In only one case, one 
small page was devoted to the predecessor! The society was composed 
of fifteen members in 1680 and of twenty as early as 1688. 

The splendor of the festivals of Saint-Louis was enhanced by the pres- 
ence of women “dans une trés grande parure”’ and of all the official 
bodies of the city: “le baillage, l’élection, les échevins, la prévété, les 
corps ecclésiastiques & les réguliers.’”” On that day special speeches were 
given, and two gold medals of the king, established as prizes as early 
as 1688, were awarded. Here are the subjects for 1688: Que les Académies 
de Belles-Letires sont non seulement établies pour apprendre a bien parler, 
mais encore pour apprendre a bien vivre; in poetry: l’Empire de Louis le 
Grand sur les mers (mars 1688, pp. 304-305). The competition gave such 
rich results that the academy published that year a Recueil of the works 
submitted.*® 


7 See the following numbers of the Mercure: juillet, aodt, sept. 1680; avril, oct. 1681; 
jan., oct. (t. m) 1682; mars, sept. 1686; nov. 1687; fév., mars, aodt, sept., déc. 1688; mai, 
juillet 1694. 

8 Recueil de plusieurs pieces d’tloquence et de potsie présentées a l’ Académie de Villefranche 
en Beaujolais. Pour le prix proposé V année 1688. Villefranche: chez Antoine Martin, Impri- 
meur & Libraire de la Ville, & de l’Académie. 1688, in-12. 
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It is easy to divine the principal occupation of these gentlemen. “On 
peut dire,” declared the abbé Baudry at his reception, “que vos Plumes 
& vos Langues sont entitrement consacrées 4 la gloire du plus sage & 
du plus grand Prince de |’Univers” (nov. 1687). Their director exhorts: 


Aimons la Gloire & ce qui peut nous l’acquérir, celebrons sans cesse les faits 
heroiques de nostre Monarque; que ce soit le premier, ou plutost l’unique but de 
nos entretiens; & pour peu que nos Plumes s’exercent 4 toucher les traits de la 
gloire qui l’environne, soyons certain qu’il en rejaillira assez de rayons sur nos 
fronts, pour les ceindre des couronnes de l’immortalité. 


In spite of these statements, there is, happily, evidence that this illus- 
trious body also had really academic preoccupations: that it concerned 
itself with the purity of the language and with questions of style. 

At the session of August 25, 1688, there was unveiled in the room 
where the meetings were held, a bust of the king, flanked by portraits of 
the archbishop of Lyons and of Mlle d’Orléans, cousin of Louis-le- 
Grand, sovereign of Dombes and lady of the province of Beaujolais, 
whom the acade_ny often honored by addresses and poems. 

The members listened with pleasure to extravagant eulogies of them- 
selves, of “ces sublimes Esprits qui remplissent vostre Académie”’ (abbé 
Baudry, nov. 1687). One day their director declared: 


Vous avez, Messieurs, remply & soutenu nos Conférences d’un si grand nombre 
de beaux discours, que si l’exercice en est continué d’une force égale, nos Registres 
pourront fournir une assez riche & ample matiére pour former des Volumes 
entiers, & donner 4 nos Académiciens un rang d’honneur & de gloire parmy les 
Auteurs les plus celebres. La décision des Problemes, la pointe des Epigrammes, 
les fleurs de l’Eloquence, la pureté du Discours, en un mot tout ce que la Poésie 
& l’Oratoire ont de subtil & de majestueux, commence d’estre en usage parmy 
nous. On jugeroit, si je l’ose dire, 4 voir nos ouvrages & nos productions, que 
nostre Compagnie est un de ces Corps qui naissent dans un instant par la vertu 
d’une main puissante & infinie, & qui ne finissent jamais . . . Nostre Académie 
estant un Corps formé dans un instant, paroit achevé & parfait du premier coup 
dans toutes ses parties, & mis au jour avec tous ses ornemens & toutes ses 
beautés ...” (jan. 1682). 


The Academy of Ntmes..—The Mercure verifies and completes the 
information furnished by Ménard on the Academy of Nimes in his 
history of that city.!° Known for several years by the title of Conférences 
sur les belles-letires, the society succeeded in August 1682 in obtaining 


® See the following numbers of the Mercure: oct. (t. 1) 1682; oct. (t. 1) 1683; fév. 1686; 
oct., nov. 1689; avril 1690; mars, juin, nov. 1691; nov. 1692; fév., avril 1693; fév., juin 
1694; mars 1696. 

1 Ménard, Histoire civile, ecclésiastique, et littéraire de la ville de Nimes (Paris 1754, 7 
vol. in-4), v1, 117-135. 
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its letters patent, thanks to the efforts of Francois Faure-Fondamente, 
at whose home the sessions had been held, and of the duke de Noailles, 
commander in Languedoc. The membership was fixed at twenty-six, 
with Jacques Séguier, bishop of Nimes, as its first protector, followed at 
his death in 1689 by Fléchier, of the French Academy. The coat of arms 
adopted represented a crown of palms with the device, Aemula lauri, in 
imitation of the French Academy, whose symbol is a crown of laurels 
bearing the inscription, A l’immortalité (oct., t. 1, 1682, pp. 262-267). 
According to the Mercure galant, the first meeting took place September 
18, that is, after the reception of the letters patent, and not April 1, as 
is stated by Ménard, nor March 28, as Albert Puech has it." The body 
enjoyed the same privileges as the French Academy and was affiliated 
with it (nov. 1692, pp. 129-140; fév. 1693, pp. 85-96). It manifested its 
desire to please the king by celebrating the birth of the duke of Bur- 
gundy in its first session and in honoring the memory of the queen by 
a public gathering September 29, 1683, in which lugubrious black 
hangings measured the depth of the young academy’s grief (oct., t. 1, 
1683, pp. 135-139). 

The seats having to be solicitated as in the French Academy, a certain 
member boasted that he had been received at his first request (juin 
1691, pp. 48-60). The receptions were open to the public; sometimes, 
even, visitors took part in the eulogies of the recipient. Thanks to the 
intervention of Fléchier in 1692, the French Academy accorded to the 
body at Nimes, “comme 4 un corps célébre,”’ the privilege of affiliating 
with it, and paid honor to a deputation of three gentlemen from Nimes, 
accepting their advice on certain words for the dictionary (nov. 1692, 
pp. 129-140). To manifest its gratitude, the provincial academy, on 
May 14, 1693, hastened to receive La Chapelle, who was passing through 
the city, in a brilliant academic session, with a dissertation on ancient 
medals by the learned Graverol and a hymn to the glory of Saint Francis 
of Sales by “T’illustre” Santeuil (avril 1693, pp. 247-253). 

Nimes seems to have been interested in really literary questions. 
Certainly under the direction of that delicate littérateur, the abbé Flé- 
chier, it would not have been content to limit itself to inane eulogies of 
Louis-le-Grand. Allowing somewhat for flattery, there is doubtless a 
great deal of truth in the words pronounced by canon Marsolier at his 
reception (juin 1691): 


" Albert Puech, les Nimois dans la deuxiéme moitié du XVIT* siécle. (Mémoires de l’ Aca- 
déme de Nimes, année 1887, in-8, pp. 134-139. Puech declared elsewhere (Une Page de 
Vhistoire de V Académie de Ntmes—Bulletin de l’ Académie de Nimes, année, 1879, in-8) that 
nothing was known of the academy’s history in the seventeenth century except what 
Ménard had written about it. 
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Qui ne seroit agreablement flaté de se voir assis avec les Sages, avec tout ce que 
cette Province, ou l’air méme que I’on y respire, semble donner de I’esprit, a de 
plus fin, de plus delicat, de plus scavant, de plus capable enfin de soutenir |a 
réputation d’une Académie, qui a la gloire d’avoir esté fondée par Louis le 
Grand? 


Its close association with its neighbor, the elder daughter of the 
French Academy—interchange of visits, and of addresses, of views on 
questions of the moment—furnishes an interesting chapter on the 
intellectual life in the province in that day. 

The Academy of Angers.*—The Mercure galant furnishes much de- 
tailed information on the Academy of Angers: charter members, statutes, 
letters patent, special ceremonies, prizes, etc. (See especially déc., t. 1, 
1686, pp. 162-211; juin 1687, pp. 22-35; aofit 1687, pp. 24-44). 

The first plans for an academy at Angers were formulated by mayor 
Charlot during his administration but were not executed until after the 
expiration of his office. He was known for having embellished the Hotel 
de Ville, of which Pierre Poyet was the architect and which, according 
to the Mercure, was considered one of the most beautiful edifices of the 
kingdom. Three men, the comte d’Armagnac, grand écuyer de France, 
and governor of the province of Anjou, de Chasteauneuf, secretary of 
state, and Grandet, conseiller au présidial of Angers, solicited the king’s 
permission to found the academy. 

The first assembly, held in the Hétel de Ville, as were all succeeding 
extraordinary gatherings, took place with great pomp the first of July 
1685. The féte was announced at daybreak by the discharge of cannon 
and the beating of drums. The bishop of Angers ordered that all the 
bells of the churches ring for an hour. All work ceased and the shops 
closed. The path to the Hétel de Ville was draped with twenty-four 
flags. Notable personalities of the city, of the province, and of the 
neighboring provinces, were present. The three places of honor were 
occupied by Arnauld, bishop of Angers, who was elected its first director, 
Antichamp, lieutenant of His Majesty and commander in the city and 
in the chateau of Angers, and de Nointel, matire ordinaire des requétes de 
V Hotel de Ville et intendant de la généralité de Tours, and the one to whom 
the king had sent the formal order to found the academy. There were 
many women present, “dont la beauté sembloit disputer 4 l’Académie 


13 See the following numbers of the Mercure; oct., déc. 1686; jan., juin, aodt, sept. 1687; 
jan., juin (t. 1), sept., oct. 1688; juin, juillet 1689; jan., aodt 1690; juin 1691; déc. 1693; 
juillet 1694; avril 1695; jan. 1697. 

% An Angevin, and academician, Petrineau des Noulis, planned to write an elaborate 
history of the city of Angers, which would include an account of the academy, but never 
carried out his project. See his Project de l’Histoire d’ Anjou, s.1.n.d., in-8. 
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’honneur de cette feste”’ (déc. 1686). Out of gratitude to the king, the 
city officers, who regarded this new company as one of the greatest 
ornaments of their province, erected a statue of Louis-le-Grand in the 
gardens of the Hétel de Ville and unveiled it after the addresses had 
been made. The magnificent banquet for the “personnes de qualité” 
which followed lasted until nightfall, when the houses, church steeples 
and neighboring villages were seen to be a blaze of light. Fireworks and 
illuminated mottoes in honor of His Majesty finished the long and 
brilliant ceremonies. Surely the “Roi-Soleil” must have been satisfied 
with the honors shown him in this “garden of France’! 

Louis XIV named all the charter members, whose number was fixed 
at thirty, but allowed the company to elect new members as vacancies 
occurred. These must be natives of Angers or of Angevin parentage, and, 
as far as possible, residents of Angers. However, Angevins living else- 
where, or strangers of especial merit established in Angers, might be 
elected. Among the members was a professor of the faculty of law in the 
University of Paris (who, indeed, might have been called there from 
Angers). Besides the thirty academicians, the statutes permitted the 
membership, during their term of office, of certain dignitaries of the 
city. The presence of at least fifteen members and a two-thirds majority 
were required to elect a new member. At the death of an academician, 
two were chosen to pronounce his evlogy, one in prose and one in verse. 
The meetings were held every Wednesday at two o’clock, without sum- 
mer interruption. No deliberation could take place if less than ten were 
present. The receptions of new members and the distribution of prizes 
were open to people of prominence. The officers were a director and a 
chancellor, each elected for six months, and two permanent secretaries. 
The letters patent, given by the king at Versailles in June, 1685, accorded 
to the body the same privileges as those enjoyed by the French Acad- 
emy, except that of committimus (privilege of appeal of cases to higher 
court). 

Two gold medals bearing the effigy of His Majesty were distributed 
annually on May 14, the day on which Louis XIV began to reign. The 
city offered the prizes the first year; after that, a member, often the 
director, furnished them. The thirty members constituted themselves 
the judges. The subjects, one in eloquence, one in poetry, were designed 
to glorify the king, but seem less banal than some selected by other 
bodies. For example, those for 1686 were: le Triomphe du Roy sur 
? Hérésie (the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685), and /e Canal de la 
riviére d’Eure. Magnin, of the Academy of Arles, who wrote the prize- 
winning ode on the latter topic, eulogized the king extravagantly, but 
forgot to mention the engineer who constructed this important water- 
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way (juillet 1689, pp. 101-112)! The subjects for 1688 are not without 
interest: eloquence, les Sages ordonnances du Roy pour la réformation de 
la justice; poetry, les Sentimens de respect & d’admiration dont les peuples 
les plus éloignez ont donné des témoignages au Roy par de celebres Am- 
bassades (jan. 1688, pp. 40-46). 

While the chief public duty of the society was to praise its august 
founder, occasional remarks of de Visé permit us to imagine that the 
weekly gatherings were filled with more literary activities. Thus we know 
that as early as December 1686, the members had contributed enough 
works in prose and in verse that the reading of them would occupy 
several sessions. On one occasion, a passage of Virgil, which was baffling 
scholars, was the cause of a lively dispute (jan. 1697, pp. 35-47). Doctors’ 
theses were dedicated to the academy and furnished subjects of dis- 
cussion, as was the case in some of the other academies. The statutes 
forbade the mention of religion. The above-mentioned subject for 
eloquence in 1686 seems, however, to contradict that regulation. 

The Academy of Angers had the honor of counting among its number 
two men of letters famous in the seventeenth century: Bernier, noted 
for the relation of his travels in the Orient (he and Chardin were the 
most celebrated writers of travels of their time), and Ménage, preceptor 
of Mme de Sévigné, one of the most erudite men of his day and a 
brilliant figure in the salon of the marquise de Rambouillet. The list of 
members here affixed shows the customary preponderance of men of 
the law courts, others with distinctly literary interests, and, as a new 
element, several professors of the University of Angers. 

The Academies of Toulouse——I shall not speak here of the Jeux 
Floraux, that Collége de gaie science, founded in 1323, and so famous 
that the very frequent mention of it by the Mercure does not add much 
to our knowledge of this most ancient literary body of Europe. This 
same Mercure is, however, in regard to two other literary academies in 
Toulouse, the only source of information which permits us to correct 
serious errors made by the historians of the present Academy of Sciences, 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of that city. Augustin Larrey, Desbar- 
reaux-Bernard and Lapierre“ all confuse two entirely separate organ- 


“ Augustin Larrey, Notice historique sur les iravaux de l’ Académie Royale des sciences, 
inscriptions et belles-letires de Toulouse, depuis son origine jusqu’d ce jour. (Mémoires del’ Aca- 
démie des sciences, etc., de Toulouse, 3* série, Toulouse 1847, in-8, m1, 97-132. 

Desbarreaux-Bernard, Essai sur les réunions littéraires et scientifiques qui ont précédé, 
@ Toulouse, lV établissement de l’ Académie des sciences. (Mémoires de l’ Académie des sciences 
etc., de Toulouse, 3¢ série, Toulouse, 1849, v, 392-424. 

Lapierre, les Bouts-rimés des Lanternistes. (Mémoires de 1 Académie des Sciences, etc., 
de Toulouse, 8° série, Toulouse, 1887, 1x, 269-286. 
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izations, which existed simultaneously, i.e., the Lanternistes, and another 
academy which called itself Conférences des Belles-Letires, or Académie 
de Toulouse, or Société des Belles-Letires. Neither Larrey nor Lapierre 
suspects the existence of any other body than the Lanternistes in the 
seventeenth century. Larrey declares that no source of information on 
their history during that period exists. Desbarreaux-Bernard is troubled 
by an allusion in Raynal’s Histoire de la ville de Toulouse (p. 384) to 
other attempts than that of the Lanternistes to establish an academy at 
Toulouse, but dismisses the idea, because he finds no trace of such 
efforts. All three confuse members and founders of the two bodies and 
suppose that the Lanternistes were the forerunners of the present acad- 
emy. The information in the Mercure is ample to prove that the Lan- 
ternistes had nothing to bequeath to posterity, and that the Société des 
Belles-Letires was the real ancestor of the present Academy of Toulouse. 
These three historians ought, however, to have had recourse to the 
Mercure, which, indeed, as Lapierre tells us, was printed in Toulouse 
from 1694 to 1702. 

The Lanternistes.*—The first mention of the Lanternistes is found in 
the April issue of 1694, which informs us that the first distribution of 
prizes occurred the year before. A manuscript Registre des Lanternistes, 
to which Lapierre had access, also indicates that they existed in 1693. 
The ten members met at irregular intervals, clandestinely, in the 
evening, each one carrying a lantern to the rendezvous, hence their 
name, which they had assumed in imitation of certain Italian academies, 
such as the Jnnominati, and the Humoristi. They met for a time, at least, 
at the home of a certain Lucas, conseiller clerc au parlement, who fur- 
nished the prize. Later, Morant, premier président du parlement, received 
them for the awarding of the prize, which took place Saint John the Bap- 
tist’s day. The prize was a silver medal representing Apollo playing a 
lyre, with the inscription, A pollini Tolosano, on one side and on the 
other, Lucerna in nocte. At the awarding of the prize, the picture of the 
winner was displayed, crowned with laurels. 

The sole purpose of the society was to cultivate the genre of bouts- 
rimés, that is, sonnets written with certain rhymes, selected in advance. 
It was a fad which had struck the capital and swept through the province 
and which was prolonged—unduly—by the Lanternistes. As early as 
April 1683, the Mercure announced that it had received four thousand 
sonnets in bouts-rimés in a certain contest. Soon after their organization, 


% See the following numbers of the Mercure: avril, mai, juin, juillet, aodt 1694; fév., 
mars, mai, juillet, aoit, sept. 1695; jan., fév., juillet, nov. 1696; jan., juillet, aodt 1697; 
mars, mai, juin, juillet, nov. 1698; jan., fév., juin, juillet 1699; fév., juillet 1700. 
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and at frequent intervals thereafter, the Lanternistes felt the necessity 
of defending the genre, which was vigorously attacked as extravagant 
and good only for treating burlesque subjects. However, they glorified 
no lesser personages than the king and the princesse de Conty and 
required that the sonnets be written in Alexandrine verse, shorter verses 
not being sufficiently dignified for the subjects treated! Mlle Lhéritier 
and Fevrerie took up their defence; even Mile de Scudéry showered 
praise upon the project of the Lanternistes. “Les bouts-rimés,”’ declared 
de Visé in March 1695, “ont agréablement inondé la Cours & la Pro- 
vince.” Shortly before, however, he had been afraid that the public was 
beginning to weary of them, and so spared it the reading of more than 
one hundred sonnets in buste, glagons, etc., which he had received (aoit 
1694, p. 203). Campistron, brother of the dramatist, received the first 
prize awarded; Mile Lhéritier, author of the famous fairy story, l’ Adroite 
princesse (so often attributed to Charles Perrault), received another, 
and, contrary to the rule of most academies, which excluded women, 
was elected to membership. The invitation, subject of a long article in 
the Mercure, was superbly and gallantly couched on vellum (juin 1698, 
pp. 77-94). 

We know from certain Mémoriaux annuels des Lanternistes referred 
to by Lapierre, that, as the members died, others were not elected to 
succeed them. Thus, in 1720, there were eight, in 1730, four, and in 
1742, as the last member died, the bouts-rimés expired with him. 

The Société des Belles-Letires of Toulouse.*—Several more or less 
successful attempts were made to establish an academy of belles-lettres 
in Toulouse, the first one antedating by many years the vogue of the 
bouts-rimés. Perhaps the wars and the large Huguenot element, and 
certainly the Jeux Floraux were detrimental. Louis XIV refused to 
grant letters patent to the young organization, which received none 
until 1745, but did give to the Jeux Floraux their statutes in 1694, with 
exclusive jurisdiction over prose and verse, whereupon the Lanternistes 
declared with some humor that they supposed they would be allowed 
by the Jeux Floraux to continue to function, since they confined them- 
selves to their bouts-rimés, leaving to the former the ode, the elegy, and 
the eclogue. In spite of discouragements, a literary body was formed, 
de Visé tells us, thanks largely to the guidance of Pellisson, who, we 
know, had a veritable passion for academies. Born in Béziers in 1624, 
he founded an academy at Castres in 1648, was one of the chief organ- 
izers of the Academy of Soissons, and was a most active member and 


8 See the following numbers of the Mercure: oct., nov. 1689; juin, oct. 1692; mai 1693; 
juin, juillet 1694; juillet 1696; mars 1698; fév., mai 1699. 
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the historian of the French Academy. Desbarreaux-Bernard informs us 
that Pellisson was scarcely eighteen years old when he contributed to the 
establishment of the Lanternistes (whom Desbarreaux-Bernard confuses 
with the Académie des Belles-Lettres). From the Mercure, we know that 
Pellisson, who lived for several years at Toulouse, formed the academy 
soon after the establishment of the French Academy, which dates from 
1634; in 1693 its organization is referred to as having taken place thirty- 
five or forty years before. See the Eloge funébre de M. Pellisson prononcé 
a l’ Académie de Toulouse (Mercure, mai 1693, pp. 120-140). 

The society languished and was reorganized in 1689, under the im- 
pulse of de Baville, intendant de la province, and of de Malepeyre, who 
had aided Pellisson in its initial organization and who continued to be 
one of its most persistent animators (oct. 1689, pp. 21-48, Fondation 
de V Académie de Toulouse). The group originally met at the home of 
Malepeyre and still did so frequently. He appears to have been also one 
of the leading spirits among the Lanternistes, which may partly explain 
the confusion over the two bodies. The new group, whose membership 
was fixed at twenty, proposed, undoubtedly to distinguish itself radically 
from the Jeux Floraux, to unite in its weekly gatherings the study of the 
sciences as well as of the arts. They laid out for themselves a very definite 
academic program. The three-hour session began with an address by a 
confrere on a problem proposed by the company, after which there 
followed a general discussion on questions of literature, history, or 
physics, and especially of the French language, of which the purity was 
the principal object of their exercises. Some of the speeches were made 
in Latin. Some subjects discussed were: whether women should be 
admitted into the academies; whether it is easier to resist pleasure or 
pain; who are more apt to succeed in the sciences, melancholy or gay 
persons. Experiments and anatomical dissections were performed in the 
meetings. A eulogy in Latin of Queen Christina of Sweden was pro- 
nounced at her death. Frederick of Denmark was received in Oct., 1693. 

Beginning with 1694, the best eulogy of the king was awarded a prize 
of eloquence, a gold medal, valued at ten louis, bearing on it effigies of 
His Majesty and of Pallas, with the inscription, Olim flores, nunc fructus, 
meaning that if Pallas had hitherto furnished only poets by the prizes 
of silver flowers which had been offered (a thrust at the Jeux Floraux), 
she would in the future produce orators, whose writings are more virile. 
At the special session held on July 1 of that year at the home of Male- 
peyre, which was open to the public, women were invited and were even 
allowed to participate in the contest, the subject being, /es Généreuses 
offres de paix aux ennemies par le Roy (juillet 1694, pp. 154-178). On 
August 25, 1698, three prizes were awarded: (1) for a French translation 
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of an oration of Cicero, (2) for an historical account of the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi in Florence, (3) for a discussion of the cause of the fall of 
celestial bodies (announced mars 1698, pp. 117-123). The customary 
gold medal was given as a prize for the first, and silver medals for the 
other two, bearing on them the figure of Pallas, and the inscription, 
condita labore. 

The organization decided finally to call itself Société des Belles-Lettres. 
From the Mercure we know that it continued to function very actively 
to the end of the century, the only one of the provincial academies to 
combine the study of literature and of the sciences. One of its members, 
Martel, did an interesting bit of comparative literature, discussing, 
two centuries before Mme de Staél’s de ]’ Allemagne and Corinne ap- 
peared, the influence of the climate on the German and on the Italian 
mind (juillet 1696). Louis XV allowed the organization to continue to 
exist only as an Academy of Sciences, but later it was granted juris- 
diction over inscriptions and finally over belles-lettres. Thus it is quite 
clear that the seventeenth century academy of Toulouse was the direct 
ancestor of the present body, with which the Lanternistes had nothing 
to do. 

The Academy of Caen."—Curiously enough, the Mercure mentions 
only incidentally what was perhaps, from the point of view of the 
celebrity of its members, the most brilliant of all the provincial acad- 
emies, established in that city which Mme de Sévigné esteemed “la 
plus jolie, la plus avenante, la plus gaie, . . . la source de tous nos plus 
beaux esprits.’”’ Bayle declared in his République des lettres (juillet 1684), 
“Tl n’y a point d’académies composées de plus d’habiles gens que celle- 
ci.” In fact, the Academy of Caen, founded in 1652, only eighteen years 
after the French Academy, although not receiving its letters patent 
until 1705, counted among its members Segrais, the learned abbé Huet, 
Ménage, whom we have already met at the Academy of Angers, Gal- 
land, who introduced Oriental folklore into France by his translation of 
the Mille et une nuits, Titon du Tillet, author of la Nouvelle Pandore, 
Tanneguy Le Fevre, father of Mme Dacier, and Moisant de Brieux, 
its founder, who was considered the greatest Latin poet of his time in 
France. The academy has subsisted until the present with slight inter- 
ruptions and a reorganization (as was the case with all academies) 
during the Revolution."® 


17 See the following numbers of the Mercure: oct. 1685; juillet 1689; nov., déc. 1697; oct. 
1699. 

18 Caen is one of the few academies on which documents are available. See A.-R. R. de 
Formigny de La Londe, Documents inédits pour servir 4 V histoire de l’ancienne Académie 
Royale des belles-letires de Caen, Caen 1854, in-8; M.A. Charmes, Discours d’ouveriure. 
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The Mercure mentions the Academy of Caen only five times from 
1672 to 1700, and names only three of its members: Segrais, its chief, 
at whose home it met—it was then called the Academy of Segrais— 
de Poissy, a poet, and the abbé de Blainville of Blois, who delivered the 
address of welcome to Foucault, the new intendant of Caen and future 
protector of the academy. The Mercure tells us that Segrais erected a 
statue to Malherbe, who was a relative, and recalls the inauguration of 
a statue of Louis XIV in the square where Segrais lived, in which the 
academy participated. De Poissy won the prize in 1697 given by the 
Palinots of Caen, a literary body dating from the Middle Ages, devoted 
to the praise of the Virgin, whose existence undoubtedly retarded the 
recognition by the king of the Academy of Caen. Perhaps the ordinary 
activities of the latter were too strictly academic to attract very largely 
the attention of the Mercure galant. 





















The Mercure, then, gives an illuminating picture of a vigorous in- 
tellectual life in the provinces'® during a period in which we are ac- 
customed to think of culture as being highly concentrated in the capital 
and at Versailles. Those beaux-esprits such as Fléchier, whose duties 
kept them away from the court at a time when not to be seen at the 
petit lever and the grand lever meant social ostracism, doubtless found 
great consolation in the association with a provincial academy as a 
means of keeping in touch with the court. The Mercure galant indicates 
many interesting relationships between the province and Paris. The 
French Academy called Arles, Soissons, and Nimes its daughters, 
cordially welcoming their members who visited the capital. It furnished 
protectors to several societies and its statutes served as a model to 
others. We have seen that Soissons was required to send every year to 
its foster mother a eulogy of the king. The visit of a member of the 
French Academy was the occasion of special ceremonies in the province. 
The provincial societies maintained interesting intercourse with each 
other. Thus we read that Martel, secretary of the Academy of Toulouse, 
in accordance with his promise to keep up a correspondence with 
Roubin of Arles, sent him a lengthy account of the annual distribution 
of prizes (fév. 1699). Since the members constituted themselves judges 
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(Mémoires de l’Académie impériale des sciences, arts et belles-letires de Caen, Caen 1855, 
in-8); René Delorme, Moisant de Brieux, fondateur de l’Académie de Caen, 1614-1674. 
(Mémoires del’ Académie nationale des sciences, arts et belles-lettres de Caen, Caen 1872, in-8); 
Robert de Lastérie, Bibliographie des travaux historiques et archéologiques publiés par les 
f sociétés savantes de la France, (Paris 1906, 6 vol. in-4). 

q 1” We know by chance allusions that academies existed also in Grenoble and Rouen in 
: the seventeenth century. 
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of the works submitted, and could not, therefore, compete in their own 
contests, they very often won prizes from their fellow societies. A few 
writers belonged to more thaa one provincial academy. Vertron, Mlle 
Lhéritier, Magnin, Martel, etc., were affiliated with each other by 
virtue of membership in the academy of the Ricovrati, of Padua, that 
Italian society which received cordially so many French men and 
women of letters. Many academicians made interesting contributions 
by their published works to the study of local history, geography, 
archeology, etc. 

Although the academies were rather well scattered over the various 
parts of the kingdom, with a preponderance in the far-off Midi, the king 
kept a firm hand over them. Their official organization must come from 
him. He refused to recognize such brilliant bodies as those of Caen and 
Toulouse. He assumed the right to name the charter members at Angers 
and to appoint the protectors of several societies. It is due to no idle 
chance that all these organizations, even the frivolous Lanternistes, 
repeated to satiety meaningless praises of Louis-le-Grand and that their 
prizes were almost without exception medals bearing his effigy. Thus 
what appears at first as a scattering of the intellectual life of France in 
the seventeenth century, the Mercure shows to be a life highly con- 
trolled and generously encouraged by the king, whose genius for es- 


tablishing hierarchies was his great strength as well as the cause of the 
ultimate weakness of the monarchy. 

Except for slight information on the Academies of Nimes and of Caen 
and incorrect data on Toulouse, the majority of these facts about the 
history of the literary academies in the seventeenth century can be ob- 
tained, as far as I know, only in the Mercure galant. 


LISTS OF MEMBERS 


Academy of Arles 


(The following list of members given in the order of reception is found in the 
Mercure for jan. 1678.) 
de Gageron Méjane 
reared at the Court of Savoy. 
de Sabatier 
formerly page of the king and of de Guise. Author of many poems and of 
Eptires morales. Director of the academy in 1682. 
de Giffon 
“écrit en Vers & en Prose avec une facilité admirable.” Composed in three 
days a comedy for a carnaval at Avignon. 
Abbé de Barreme 
conseiller clerc au parlement de Provence. 
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de Cays, seigneur de La Fossette 

Marquis de Boche 
“d’une illustre famille de Provence.” 

Bouvet 
“Fait de trés jolis vers, travaille 4 une traduction de Pétrarque.” 

Marquis de Robias d’Estoublon 
“On n’a jamais veu une Personne de sa qualité avoir tant d’ardeur qu’il en a 
pour les belles lettres.” Wrote prose and poetry in Latin, Spanish, and 
Italian, published anonymously. Perpetual secretary. Director in 1683. 
Offered a beautiful portrait of the dauphin as prize in 1689. 


Abbé de Boche de Castillon 
“prédicateur consommé.” sénéchal d’Arles. 
de Manville 


avocat général. Pronounced funeral oration of Saint-Aignan in 1687. 

Marquis d’Aymard Chasteau-Renard 
“capitaine distingué.”” Chosen by the academy to thank the king for the 
lettres patentes (“Sa Majesté a dit plusieurs fois 4 sa louange qu’elle n’avoit 
jamais esté complimentée de meilleure grace, ny plus spirituellement’’); to 
petition the French Academy for its alliance; to thank Séguier for having put 
the seal on the lettres patentes ; and to demand of the king a new protector after 
the death of Saint-Aignan. 

de Saint-Veran de Moncalin 
avocat de Toulouse. “Savant en grec, l’écrit avec autant de facilité que le 
francais.” 

Marquis de Roubin. 

de Chambonas 
évéque de Lodéve. 

Le Pays 
“Ses galants ouvrages l’ont fait connaitre 4 toute la France.” 

de Ranchin 
conseiller au parlement de Toulouse. “Talent admirable pour la poésie. . . 
Toutes les Piéces que nous avons de luy ont un tour si fin & si délicat, qu’elles 
ne tiennent rien de l’air qui semble attaché a la Province.” 


Abbé de Verdier de Venal 

Director in 1687. conseiller au parlement de Provence. 
d’Arbaud de Beaumont des Arlatans 
Abbé d’Abeille “grand latiniste.” 


(There were non-resident members who maintained close relations by letters 
and works which they sent from time to time to the academy, among them, 
Mme Deshouliéres. The following active members were added after 1678.) 
Guyonnet de Vertron 

elected 1680. Historiographer of the king. Member of the Ricovrati. 

Magnin 

conseiller honoraire au présidial de MAcon. 
Saint-Aignan 

protector from 1685 to 1687. 
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Marquis de Dangeau 


2nd protector, choice announced Sept. 1687. 


du Port 


prétre. Published a Histoire d’Arles, Arles, chez Cavelier, 1690. 


Marquis d’Urbaye de Vachiéres 


named in 1686 at age of 26 premier consul et gouverneur de la ville. Director 


in 1681 and 1686. 
Arbaud, baron de Blanzac (or Blansac) 


born in Arles, lived in Nimes. Relative of d’Arbaud above? 


de Faure-Fondamente 


who helped to found the Academy of Nimes. 


Abbé d’Arnoye de Poussant 


licencié en Sorbonne. ‘‘A fait des sermons éloquents.” 


Abbé Fléche 


Discours sur les cométes, Mercure, jan. 1681. 


Abbé Petit 


“fort estimé par sa profonde érudition ... connaissance parfaite des langues 


grecque, latine et francaise.” 
Chaluet 


avocat au parlement de Marseille. Erected in that city an equestrian statue 


of the king. 
Pére Hyacinte Recolet 
Pére Restaurand 


docteur de Sorbonne, prédicateur ordinaire de la duchesse de Toscane. 


Bertrand de Meyrand 


Chevalier de Romiére 


Academy of Soissons 


(Four charter members.) 
Bertrand 
Bailly 

du comté de Soissons. 
Guérin 

avocat du roi au présidial. 
Morant 

officier de l’élection. 

(Added in 1682.) 
Hébert 

trésorier de France. Author of Re- 

cueil de discours et de harangues. 

Hasterel de Preaux 

conseiller au présidial. 
de Sueur 

avocat au parlement. 
Paret 

capitaine de cavalerie. 


Arnoul 
ecclésiastique. 
(Added before the reception of the 
lettres patentes.) 
Gilluy 
chanoine de la cathédrale. 
Hébert 
chanoine de la cathédrale. Probably 
a relative of the Hébert elected 
in 1682. 
de Préaux 
conseiller au présidial. 
Quinquet 
conseiller au présidial. 
Durand 
avocat au parlement. 
Berthemet 
avocat au parlement 
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Cousin Le Vasseur 
docteur en Sorbonne. prieur d’Ouchies. 
de Froidour Abbé de Héricourt 
lieutenant général au baillage de la son of the author of the Histoire. 
Fére. Director in 1688. 
Default (Received in 1688.) 
président au présidial. Bosquillon 
(Received in 1679.) Mercure full of his madrigaux and 
Morant other poems. 
ecclésiastique. 
Academy of Villefranche 
Charles de Bernage 
Had completed writing at the age of eighty the fables of Phédre en rondeaux, 
de La Fons 
Mignot de Bussy 
lieutenant du baillage de Beaujolais. Delivered many speeches and read 
original poetry before the academy. Director in 1688. 
Bessie du Peloux 
perpetual secretary. 
Terrasson 
de l’abbaye royale de Jouxdieu. Director in 1680 and 1682. 
Saladin 
ecclésiastique. Gave eulogy of saint Louis, oct., 1681. 
Botu de La Barmondiere 
“Fort connu par plusieurs ouvrages d’eloquence et de poesie.”” Speech in 
honor of Mile d’Orléans, Oct. 1681. 
Mercier 
docteur en médecine. Director in 1686. Gave speech on le Triomphe de I’ hérésie. 
Dubost de La Roche-Poncié 
Wrote poem in Latin on same subject. avocat du roi. Director in 1688. 
Abbe Baudry 
prieur de Saint Thibaut, “pasteur trés zelé.”” Known for several poems 
published in the Mercure, among others, an ode of 240 lines, on the unveiling 
of the bust of the king. 
Bernard de Haumont 
of Saumur, received Aug. 1688. Author of various poems, to the king, to the 
dauphin, of an ode on the taking of Philipsbourg, etc. Says that his only title 
to the honor of academician is his “empressement 4 louer le roy.” 
Chassebras de Cramailles 
Discours de réception, déc. 1688. 
Academy of Nimes 
(List of members, Mercure, fév. 1686, pp. 31-45.) 
Francois Faure-Fondamente 
one of the founders. Pellisson dedicated to him his Histoire de l Académie 
frangaise. Died 1686. 
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Abbé Saurin 
translated from the Latin the Hymnes and Inscriptions of Santeuil. 
Marquis de Peraud 
perpetual secretary; first meeting at his home. 
de La Baume 
conseiller au présidial. First director; service for queen at his home, Oct. 1683. 
Graverol 
famous for his erudition and his inscriptions. Made devices for the Arc de 
Triomphe and for the Academy. Member of the Ricovraii. 
de Chateauneuf Mustret 
ministre et secrétaire d’état. director in 1683. 
Ménard 
prieur d’Aubers. Eulogy of the queen, Oct. 1683. 
Abbé Bégault 
speech in honor of Saint Louis, Oct. 1689; of thanks to Fr. Acad., Nov. 1689. 
La Grange 
avocat au parlement de Paris, fils d’un secrétaire du roi. Received Oct. 26, 
1689; received a prize of eloquence at Angers. 
Jacques Séguier Abbé Fléchier 
évéque de Nimes, first protector. second protector. 
Abbé Baudy 
known for several poems in honor of the king. Received in 1687. 
Demerés 
chanoine a la cathédrale de Nimes. Director in 1691. 
Abbé de Marsolier 
chanoine d’Uzés. Parisian by birth; author of several “beaux ouvrages”’; 
published Histoire du cardinal Ximénés; Mercure of March 1696 announces 
forthcoming publication of a Histoire de Henry VII d’ Angleterre, avec épitre 
dédicatoire au duc du Maine. Non-resident member, received Jan. 1691; re- 
ception speech, Mercure, mars 1691. 
Francois Annibal de Rochemore 
président, juge-mage et lieutenant général en la sénéchaussée et siége présidial 
de Nimes. 
Jean Saurin 
docteur et avocat. 
Claude de Roverié 
seigneur de Cabriéres. 
Pierre Causse 
prétre, deuxiéme archidiacre de la cathédrale de Nimes. 
Antoine Tessier 
docteur et avocat. The Mercure (fev. 1686) states that he had published two 
religious works, and Jes Eloges des hommes illustres, tirés de Histoire de Thou, 
avec notes, and was about to publish Ja Bibliothéque des bibliothéques du pére 
Labbe, augmentée. 
Antoine Rouviére Claude Maltret 
docteur et avocat. docteur et avocat. 
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Honoré de Trimond 
prétre, conseiller clerc en la sénéchaussée et siége présidial de Nimes. 
Jean Pierre Chazel 
conseiller du roi et lieutenant principal en la sénéchaussée et si¢ge présidial 
de Nimes. 
Louis de Trimond 
chanoine de la cathédrale. Translated Jes Eloges des hommes de letires from the 
Italian of Lorenzo Crasso. 
Henri Cassagnes 
conseiller du roi en la sénéchaussée et siége présidial de Nimes. Was soon to 
publish (Mercure, fev. 1686) translation of the Courtisan de Baltasar Cas- 
talioni. Brother of the abbé Cassagnes of the French Academy. 
Henry Guiran Pierre Petit 
conseiller au parlement d’Oranges. écuyer. 
Mesnard 
conseiller au présidial de Nimes. Received Jan. 1691 at which time he was 
preparing a Histoire de Nimes payenne, in which he tried to prove that Nimes 
had never been a Roman colony! 
Travenol 
avocat. 
Dayglun 
docteur de Sorbonne. Pronounced funeral oration of Séguier (mars. 1691). 
de La Granche 
poem, De la Conspiration des planétes et de la cométe contre le soleil (nov. 1691); 
sonnet (juin 1691). 
Guintrandy d’Avignon 
Ode sur l’alliance de l’ Académie de Nimes avec Il’ Académie francaise (fev. 1693). 
Paulian 
conseiller au présidial de Nimes. Discourse in Latin (mars 1696). 
Cheiron 
director in 1693. 
Santeuil 
Hymne latine @ la gloire de saint Frangois de Sales; inscriptions in Latin 
Abbé Poncet 
“trés connu 4 Paris, Nimes, Uzés, Montpelier.” Received Feb. 30, 1696, by 
Fléchier. 
Restaurant 
avocat consultant. Director 1696. 
The Mercure (fév. 1686) gives the names of 4 non-resident members from 
Montpélier, Avignon and Lyons. 


Academy of Angers 
Arnauld 
évéque de Nimes. 
Bautru 
chevalier, comte de Serrant, conseiller du roi en ses conseils, ci-devant chan- 
celier de Monsieur. Director in 1689. 
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Abbé Ménage 

“connu par un trés grand nombre de beaux ouvrages en plusieurs langues.” 
Arthaud 

docteur et doyen de la faculté de théologie dans l’université d’Angers. Founded 

a chair of theology. 

Bernier 

docteur en médecine, “fameux par ses longs voyages dans le Levant, par les 

relations qu’il en a données, & par l’abrégé en Latin & en francais de la 

philosophie de Gassendi.” 
Verdier 

professeur royal du droit francais dans l’Université d’ Angers. 
Le Roye 

docteur régent en droit dans l’Université d’Angers. 
Grandet 

conseiller au présidial d’Angers, “4 qui Angers est redevable des soins qu’il a 

donnéz, pour solliciter en Cour |’établissement de |’ Académie.” 
de Launay 

avocat au parlement de Paris, professeur de droit francais 4 ]’Université 

de Paris. 

Frain du Tremblay 
ci-devant conseiller au présidial d’Angers. Mercure announces forthcoming 
publication of ’Idée d’un parfait magistrat (jan. 1687). 

Nivart Daburon 

avocat au parlement. avocat au parlement. 

Of the 30 academicians whose names are published in the Mercure for Jan. 
1687, the 12 foregoing are the only ones about whom any interesting details are 
given. The following are named in other issues: 

Chevalier de Longueil 

Discours sur la devise du roi (oct. 1686). 
Comte d’Armagnac 

grand écuyer de France et gouverneur de la province d’Anjou. 
de Chasteauneuf 

secrétaire d’état. 
de Nointel 

maitre ordinaire des requétes de l’Hétel, intendant de la généralité de Tours. 

Received order to found the Academy; gave opening speech; director before 

1689. 

Beaumont d’Autichamp 

lieutenant du roi et commandant dans la ville et dans le chateau d’Angers. 
Gobin 

premier président du présidial. First chancellor of the Academy. 
du Plessis de Geste 

évéque de Saintes; ‘‘d’une des plus vieilles maisons de la province d’Anjou.” 
Abbé Le Pelletier 

Author of Vie du Pape Sexte V, translated from Italian; of a Histoire de la 

guerre de Chypre, translated from Latin. Published in 1689 a Histoire de la 

Chine in German. Pronounced a eulogy of the king (mai 1689). 
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Constantin 

grand prévost d’Anjou, “militaire et savant dans les belles lettres.” Elected 

to replace Le Roye, who died 1686. 
de Béchameil 
Grandet 

maire d’Angers (1689). Named chancellor, June 1689. Same as Grandet above? 
Goureau Petrineau des Noulis 

perpetual secretary, 1691. gentilhomme, perpetual secretary, 1695. 
Livonniére Pocquet 

Received prize of eloquence of the Academy of Villefranche, 1688. 

(The following officials are named in Jan. 1687 as being members during their 
term of office: l’évéque d’Angers; le lieutenant du roi de la ville et du chateau; 
le premier président du présidial; le lieutenant général de la sénéchaussée et 
siége présidial ; le maire de la ville; le procureur du roi au présidial, the last one 
named by an order sent after the /etires patentes.) 


Les Lanternistes 


(The Mercure gives the names of many persons who won prizes from the 
Lanternistes, but mentions only 6 members of the society, stating that the latter 
was composed of “quelques conseillers du parlement de Toulouse, quelques 
cavaliers, abbés et savants de tous étages.”’) 

Mlle Lhéritier 

author of Cuvres Meslées, Paris 1695, in-12; la Tour ténébreuse et les jours 

lumineux, contes anglois, Paris 1705, in-12, etc. Member of the Ricovrati. 
de La Fevrerie 

Defends the genre of bouts-rimés (mai, 1695). 

Morant 
premier président du parlement de la province. Prize awarded in his home, 
June 24, 1697. 

Arnaud Laborie Lucas 

secretary in May, 1698. conseiller clerc au parlement. 
Malepeyre (or Malapeire) 

named as member of the Académie des Belles-Letires and as “chef de celle 

qui est sur le point de s’établir 4 Toulouse,” i.e., the Lanternistes (oct. 1689). 


Sociéié des Belles-Lettres of Toulouse 
(First attempt to found the academy in the neighborhood of 1640 by Pellisson. 
Of the 13 members who composed this body in 1689 and whose names the 
Mercure gives (oct.), the following are the only ones about whom some interest- 
ing information is given.) 
de Malepeyre 
“On voit peu d’esprits d’une si grande étendue.”” Wrote a book on the planets, 
was a connoisseur of the arts, travelled in Italy. 
de Rocoles 
known for introduction to /’Histvire et le monde, by the abbé Botero, work 
praised by Mézeray; was historiographer of France; one of 24 honorary 
doctors of the faculty of law, University of Paris. 
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de Mazades 
“né pour la conversation ...il scait tous les beaux endroits des meilleurs 
Auteurs.” 
du Puy 
avocat, “fait des oraisons latines qu’on trouve si belles, que l’on a peine 4 les 
mettre au dessous de celles de Cicéron.” 
Montaudier 
“Si Quintilien vivoit, il auroit trouvé en luy l’Orateur parfait, dont il ne nous 
a donné que l’idée.” 
de Baville 
intendant de la province. 
(The following are named in later issues.) 
de Carriéres 
The society met often at his home (juin 1694). 
Martel 
secretary in 1694 and in 1696. Member of the Ricovrati. 
de Mondran 
The society met regularly at his home (juillet 1696). 


Mary ELIzABETH STORER 
Beloit College 





XXX 
MILTON AS A HISTORIAN 


NE of the most puzzling of literary problems is the fact that John 

Milton, though unquestionably one of the world’s great poets, 
spent the prime of his life in writing chiefly prose. By 1640 he had 
written some poems which the world has not willingly let die. But with 
the exception of a few sonnets (many of which are occasional poetry 
or mere society verse) he wrote hardly any poetry from 1640 to 1658— 
that is, roughly, between the ages of thirty and fifty. A careful reading 
of his History of Britain, however, sheds some light on this situation and 
reveals an important trait of Milton’s which is seldom fully recognized. 
Coming to the History of Britain with no preconceived notion of Milton’s 
character or purpose, one is increasingly impressed with the idea that 
for Milton the writing of poetry was unusually difficult, and that his 
mind tended more naturally to prose criticism. (I hope soon to publish 
a study of Milton’s satire which will support this view.) To say that 
Milton was no poet or that poetry can be defined only as the product of 
untrammeled fancy is ridiculous; it is a bent, a matter of degree rather 
than of kind. But there is some justification for thinking of Milton as a 
reluctant poet. 

Before analyzing the History of Britain in any detail, however, we 
may profitably recall a few facts about Milton’s life. Milton came home 
from his Italian tour because of the Bishop’s War, feeling it ‘base to be 
travelling for amusement abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home.”? He soon threw himself heart and soul into the 
midst of ecclesiastical and political controversies, turning out pamphlet 
after pamphlet of stirring recrimination. Before long he entered public 
life as Latin Secretary, and held the office for some ten years. These 
facts help to explain his lack of time and energy for the writing of poetry; 
they do not, however, explain his actual failure to write poetry. One who 
writes poetry because of an uncontrollable inner urge will not be di- 
verted by considerations of public conditions and his own lack of leisure. 
He will write anyhow. 

One consideration influencing Milton was undoubtedly the low es- 
teem in which poetry seemed in his time to be held. As he looked about 
him for poets, what he saw was “‘libidinous and ignorant poetasters,’” 
with an occasional “vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming 
parasite.’”* The poems of Herrick and Herbert, of Donne and Suckling, 


1 Second Defence, Prose Works, t, 256.—All references in these notes are to the Bohn 
edition. ® Reason of Church Government, P. W., 11, 480. 8 Ibid., 11, 481. 
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even if Milton knew them, seem to have done little to alter his opinion. 
For poetry, the time seemed out of joint, and for some years John 
Milton was not at all sure that he had been born to set it right. 

Another cause was his absorption in study. He mentions in Areo- 
pagitica with some pride “the industry of a life wholly dedicated to 
studious labours.’”* He speaks elsewhere of “the wearisome labours and 
studious watchings, wherein I have spent and tired out almost a whole 
youth.”® Again: 

My father destined me from a child to the pursuits of literature; and my appetite 
for knowledge was so voracious, that, from twelve years of age, I hardly ever left 
my studies, or went to bed before midnight.‘ 


One may be too studious, too hot on the trail of fact, to write poetry. 

Still another cause, I believe, was the growth of Milton’s critical 
powers. He was in reality two men within one body. One was a poet, 
entranced by the pictures of his imagination, and glorying in sounds 
and images and emotions. It was this John Milton who penned the 
famous phrase about poetry, that it is “simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate.””? It was he who wrote “L’Allegro,” “Lycidas,” the sonnet on 
arriving at the age of twenty-three, the invocation to light in Paradise 
Lost, and most of Samson Agonistes, to take a few among possible 
examples. The other half, the prose-man, the man of stern intellect, 
spurning the imagination, was in the ascendant in the first of the 
Tetrachordon sonnets, many passages in Book xu of Paradise Lost, 
most of the pamphlets (though not all), and most notably in the History 
of Britain. 

Milton’s temperament in the History of Britain is almost exactly that 
of the pure scientist. Truth is his aim, and the elimination of untruth 
is essential. Every page of the work is a flat contradiction of its pro- 
fessed purpose: 


I have therefore determined to bestow the telling over even of these reputed 
tales; be it for nothing else but in favour of our English poets and rhetoricians, 
who by their art will know how to use them judiciously.® 


Here is a plain statement of the imaginative, the poetical view of history; 
the book is to provide the material from which the artist of imagination 
may create the Hamlets and Prince Arthurs of literature. That many 
of the passages are no more than “reputed tales” is unimportant to the 
“poets and rhetoricians.” The vital need is that by “their art” they 


‘ P. W., 0, 53. 5 Apology for Smectymnuus, P. W., m1, 96. 
* Second Defence, P. W., 1, 254. 7 On Education, P. W., m1, 473. 
8 History of Britain, P. W., v, 165. 
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may “use them judiciously.” But in practice Milton flings aside ruth- 
lessly the imaginative elements, retaining only well-documented facts. 
King Arthur and Macbeth, for example, get short shrift, and the few 
traditions and superstitions which remain are only grudgingly admitted. 
A whimsically minded critic acting solely on “internal evidence” might 
easily prove that the author of this work could not possibly have 
written Paradise Lost.* 

Milton thus judges his material as a historian should, on accuracy 
rather than on interest. And it seems to me that it is not without sig- 
nificance to notice, in passing, that Milton’s scholarship is so often 
stressed by both himself and his biographers. Several references in his 
own writings have just been quoted. Among the biographers, Edward 
Phillips, who of them all knew Milton best, spoke in glowing terms of 
Milton’s retirement from the Barbican home to High Holborn, where 


he lived a private and quiet life, still prosecuting his studies and curious search 
into knowledge, the grand affair perpetually of his life. 


After the strain of the “Defence” pamphlets, Phillips stresses Milton’s 
delight in having “leisure again for his own studies.’™ Finally, it is 
strange that Milton found it so difficult to write Paradise Lost. He in- 
formed Phillips, it will be remembered, that 


his vein never happily flowed but from the autumnal equinoctial to the vernal, 
and that whatever he attempted [otherwise] was never to his satisfaction, though 
he courted his fancy never so much, so that in all the years he was about this 
poem, he may be said to have spent but half his time therein.” 


In connection with this distrust of pure imagination, there is also 
something queerly naive in the anecdote, told by the anonymous bi- 
ographer, of Milton’s enthusiasm in dictating the lines which he had 
composed; how when his amanuensis was later than usual in coming 
in the morning, Milton complained that he “wanted to be milked.’ 
One is thus prepared to meet a poet who was, as it were, a part-time 
poet only. He was a poet by spells, by grace of circumstances—not by 
irresistible inner compulsion. He lisped in numbers, not because the 
numbers came to him (any more readily, perhaps, than they did to the 
conceited little bard of Twickenham), but because he girded himself 


® Thus there is within Milton’s own mind something of the “ Battle of the Books” which 
Professor Edwin Greenlaw pointed out among the Elizabethan historians; see his Studies 
in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), Chap. t. 

#0 Quoted in Laura E. Lockwood’s introduction to Milton’s Of Education, Areopagitica, 
The Commonwealth (Boston, 1911), lxxii—The italics are mine. 

1 Tbid., lxxv.—Italics mine. 18 Tbid., Ixxvi. 8 Tbid., xxxvi. 
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manfully to write poetry and set himself to a stupendous and heroic 
accomplishment. 

The critical, sceptical spirit dominates the History of Britain from 
beginning to end. 
The beginning of nations, those excepted of whom sacred books have spoken, 
is to this day unknown. Nor only the beginning, but the deeds also of many suc- 
ceeding ages, yea, periods of ages, either wholly unknown, or obscured and 
blemished with fables.“ 


It is these “fables” which he sets himself to wipe out by relying in so 
far as possible on thoroughly authenticated sources. 


But to examine these things with diligence, were but to confute the fables of 
Britain, with the fables of Greece and Italy. 


It is always with an apology that he introduces the mythical material: 


And here with leave bespoken to recite a grand fable, though dignified by our 
best poets.'* 


He is relieved to approach the end of the first book, covering the obscure 
pre-Roman period so full of unsupported legends and superstitions: 


Thus far, though leaning only on the credit of Geoffrey Monmouth, and his 
assertors, I yet, for the specified causes, have thought it not beneath my purpose 
to relate what I found. Whereto I neither oblige the belief of other person, nor 
over-hastily subscribe my own. Nor have I stood with others computing or 
collating years and chronologies, lest I should be vainly curious about the time 
and circumstance of things, whereof the substance is so much in doubt. By this 
time, like one who had set out on his way by night, and travelled through a 
region of smooth or idle dreams, our history now arrives on the confines, where 
daylight and truth meet us with a clear dawn."” 


In other words, Milton’s primary question in the History of Britain, 
though it seems to be offered as a vade mecum for Shaksperes, is not that 
which would be the most essential to a Shakspere: Is it interesting? Is 
it a good story? Does it show character? Is it true to the fundamentals 
of life and personality? His question is rather: Are the facts sufficiently 
documented? Is there reliable and sufficient proof of the events de- 
scribed and narrated? Did they actually happen? An admirable spirit 
in a historian, to be sure, and a welcome relief to succeeding historical 
scholars from the credulity and scrap-heap methods of some predeces- 
sors; but not the spirit of a Spenser or of a Keats—or even of a writer 
of Paradise Lost, The creator of a Macbeth or of a Una or of a Satan is 


“ P. W., v, 164. % P. W., v, 169. % P. W., v, 173. 
17 P, W., v, 184. I have corrected the Bohn misprint reigon to region. 
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satisfied if he has drawn a moving, convincing, and universal character. 
I doubt whether Shakspere would have been appreciably dismayed to 
discover that Macbeth never existed in the flesh. But Milton’s poets are 
to have their facts one hundred per cent guaranteed against unrelia- 
bility. 

His consequent admiration for the classical historians and his prefer- 
ence for them over the English writers becomes very marked in Book 1."* 
Though he grudgingly takes a few facts from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
he spurns more: 


the rest, as of Hano the Roman captain, Genuissa, the emperor’s daughter, and 
such like stuff, is too palpably untrue to be worth rehearsing in the midst of 
truth.’® 


For the Scotch historian, Buchanan, who approached the novelizing 
manner of a Strachey, Milton has a stern rebuke: 


With no less exactness of particular circumstances he takes upon him to relate 
all those tumultuary inroads of the Scots and Picts into Britain, as if they had 
but yesterday happened, their order of battle, manner of fight, number of slain, 
articles of peace, things whereof Gildas and Beda are utterly silent, authors to 
whom the Scotch writers have none to cite comparable in antiquity; no more 
therefore to be believed for bare assertions, however quaintly drest, than our 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, when he varies most from authentic story. But either 
the inbred vanity of some, in that respect unworthily called historians, or the 
fond zeal of praising their nations above truth, hath so far transported them, 
that where they find nothing faithfully to relate, they fall confidently to invent 
what they think may either best set off their history, or magnify their country.” 


Particularly remarkable is Milton’s treatment of Arthur. Milton had 
been meditating, it will be remembered, an epic on the subject of 
Arthur. In his poem to Manso, he voiced the wish that he might some 
time 


recall in song the kings of my native land, and Arthur, who carried war even 
into fairyland. Or shall I tell of those great-hearted champions bound in the 
invincible society of the Round Table? 


But in his History of Britain he gives a very curt account of Arthur, 
who was, he says, “more renowned in songs and romances, than in 
true stories.” 


But who Arthur was, and whether ever any such reigned in Britain, hath been 
doubted heretofore, and may again with good reason.... And as we doubted 


18 Compare his eulogy of Greek literature in the letter to the Athenian Philaras, January, 
1652 (P. W., m1, 504). ” P. W., v, 202. © P. W., v, 243. 
1 “ Mansus,” 1]. 80-83 (Moody’s translation). 2 P.W., v, 255. 
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of his parentage, so may we also of his puissance; for whether that victory at 
Badon-hill were his or no, is uncertain.” 


In fact, he condemns as unreliable the whole crowd of chroniclers who 
wrote of Arthur: 


the age whereof we now write hath had the ill hap, more than any since the first 
fabulous times, to be surcharged with all the idle fancies of posterity.™ 


Such ill examples it is far from Milton’s intention to follow: 


But he who can accept of legends for good story, may quickly swell a volume 
with trash, and had need be furnished with two only necessaries, leisure and 
belief.** 

But Arthur is only one example of many; in fact, the story of Arthur 
is merely typical of the attitude throughout the book. If Milton includes 
a legend or story which he does not believe, it is usually with an apolo- 
getic tone, with some statement of the condoning circumstances: 


the story goes, if it be worth believing . .. which I had not noted, being un- 
likely, but for the place where I found it. 


He often dropped out anecdotes, with some such disparaging remark as: 
“saith Mat. Westm. annexing thereto a long unlikely tale.’”’ William 
of Malmesbury he rebukes because “‘he refused not the authority of 
ballads for want of better.’”* 

The culmination of Milton’s indictment of untruthful historians comes 
in his farewell to Bede, who, though a monk and therefore anathema, 
was more reliable than most of his fellows. Around him is woven Milton’s 
denunciation of historians in general, in terms which are reminiscent of 
his prelatical and Salmasian pamphlets: 


Beda surceased to write. Out of whom chiefly has been gathered, since the 
Saxon’s arrival, such as hath been delivered, a scattered story picked out here 
and there, with some trouble and tedious work, from among his many legends 
of visions and miracles . . . which leaves us uncertain whether Beda was wanting 
to his matter, or his matter to him. Yet from hence to the Danish invasion it 
will be worse with us, destitute of Beda. Left only to obscure and blockish 
chronicles; whom Malmesbury, and Huntingdon, (for neither they nor we had 
better authors of those times,) ambitious to adorn the history, make no scruple 
ofttimes, I doubt, to interline with conjectures and surmises of their own; them 
rather than imitate, I shall choose to represent the truth naked, though as lean 
as a plain journal. Yet William of Malmesbury must be acknowledged, both for 
style and judgment, to be by far the best writer of them all: but what labour is 
to be endured turning over volumes of rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, 


® P. W., v, 258-259. ™ P. W., v, 258. ® P. W., v, 259. 
* P. W., v, 275, 294. ” P. W., v, 301. % P. W., Vv, 336. 
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Huntingdon, Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of Westminster, and 
many others of obscurer note, with all their monachisms, is a penance to think. 
Yet these are our only registers, transcribers one after another for the most 
part, and sometimes worthy enough of the things they register. This travail, 
rather than not to know at once what may be known of our ancient story, sifted 
from fables and impertinences, I voluntarily undergo; and to save others, if 
they please, the like unpleasing labour; except those who take pleasure to be all 
their lifetime raking the foundations of old abbeys and cathedrals.*® 


His criticisms of individual writers are too numerous to mention in 
detail, but a few may be quoted as representative. Brompton is “no 
ancient author . . . nor of much credit.’”*° As to Henry of Huntingdon, 
“little credit is to be placed in Huntingdon single,” i.e., unsupported.* 
A certain story in Matthew of Westminster he leaves there ‘“‘to be 
sought by such as are more credulous than I wish my readers.’ But 
on Geoffrey of Monmouth he concentrates his heavy artillery. Geoffrey 
is “the British author, whom I use only then when others are all silent.””* 
Many of Geoffrey’s materials are “‘such like stuff... too palpably 
untrue to be worth rehearsing in the midst of truth.’”™ He disposes of 
Scottish historians by labelling them ‘‘no more therefore to be believed 
for bare assertions, however quaintly drest, than our Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth.’** And how eloquent is his phrase about “Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, whose weight we know” !* 

Here then is the picture of a man whose great ideal of life seemed to 
be to become a poet, and who yet on one side of his nature seemed to 
be working his hardest to defeat that aim. It has already been suggested 
that one reason why Milton gave up writing on the British story and 
turned to the story of the Creation was that he lost belief in the story of 
Arthur and other fabulous British characters.*” The tone of *!.e History 
of Britain amply confirms this view. But the matter goes deeper than a 
mere loss of faith in a particular story. It is the development of a 
character, of a philosophy of life. To the youthful Milton poetry may 
have been something more or less independent of life and of truth. The 
poet was perhaps “a star and dwelt apart.” But to the middle-aged 
Milton, certainly, the lure of the world, of actuality, and of truth had 
become so strong as to shut out this view. It was in the arena of life 
that he made his appearances from 1640 to 1660. And life was too 
strong, too brutal, too direct for poetry. Only when life swept on without 


® P.W., v, 295-296. © P.W., v, 315. 1 P, W., Vv, 324. 

= P. W., v, 306. % P. W., v, 197. « P.W., v, 202. 

® P. W., v, 243. * P.W., v, 274. 

* P. F. Jones, “ Milton and the Epic Subject from British History,”” PMLA, xi (1927), 
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him was he able to relax and return to his first love to create his splendid 
poems. 

The obvious rejoinder that some of the sonnets are first-rate poetry 
is of course sound. In those on his blindness and that to his wife the 
critic in him is, so to speak, on leave of absence. In the “rather wooden 
translations from the Scriptures,” on the other hand, to quote Moody’s 
verdict,** there is little of high poetic quality. The sonnets to a “virtuous 
young lady” and to Lady Margaret Ley are graceful compliments; the 
pair defending his Tetrachordon are, though written in terrible earnest, 
hardly better than blurbs; two others have been called “poetical invita- 
tions to dinner.’** Thus the amount of wholly first-rate poetry repre- 
sented by these years is astonishingly small. This small amount is, of 
course, priceless; but one may venture the assertion without being too 
much of a Philistine that it could have been written—and perhaps was— 
in about a week of “running time.” It constitutes hardly more than an 
episode in the long years from thirty-two to fifty-two, the productive 
years of the poet’s prime. 

Milton’s mind, in other words, was essentially critical rather than 
creative. He was by sympathy a rationalist, a scientist, a thinker. He 
was attracted by satire, an essentially critical art. John Dryden told the 
anecdotist Aubrey that Milton “pronounced the letter R (littera canina) 
very hard ... a certaine signe of a satyricall witt.’*® Again, it is not 
without significance that Keats should have eventually thrown Milton 
overboard, and given up his attempt at “Hyperion” as too Miltonic. 
Keats was simple, sensuous, passionate; Milton was complex, in- 
tellectual, critical. 

It is astonishing how early the rationalistic spirit comes out in Milton. 
Mrs. Tillyard’s recent edition of Milton’s college prolusions affords ad- 
mirable illustrations. In the very first of these exercises, in the name of 
Reason, Milton flouts the old myths: 


Iam... attempting to bring them to the test of reason, and thereby to examine 
whether they can bear the scrutiny of strict truth.” 


So he goes on to examine the myths in the cold light of investigation, 
and even at times brings to bear almost the method of Mr. Erskine. 


But why they should believe that Phanes, endowed as he was with a wondrous 
and superhuman beauty, was so much in love with Night, a mere mulatto or 
silhouette, as even to wish to marry her, seems a problem hopelessly difficult 


38 Poems, ed. Moody, p. 69. % Tbid., p. 70. 
40 John Aubrey, Brief Lives (ed. A. Clark, Oxford, 1898), 11, 67. 
® Tillyard, op. cit., 57. 
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to solve, unless the phenomenal scarcity of females at that time left him no 

choice. 

And when he felt moved to amend the curriculum of the college, his 

hope was to introduce, not more poetry, but more science! 

But how much better were it, gentlemen, and how much more consonant with 

your dignity, now to let your eyes wander as it were over all the lands depicted 

on the map, and to behold the places trodden by the heroes of old, to range over 
the regions made famous by wars, by triumphs, and even by the tales of poets of 
renown, now to traverse the stormy Adriatic, now to climb unharmed the slopes 
of fiery Etna, then to spy out the customs of mankind and those states which are 
well-ordered ; next to seek out and explcre the nature of all living creatures, and 
after that to turn your attention to the secret virtues of stones and herbs. And 
do not shrink from taking your flight into the skies and gazing upon the mani- 
fold shapes of the clouds, the mighty piles of snow, and the source of the dews 
of morning; then inspect the coffers wherein the hail is stored and examine the 
arsenals of the thunderbolts. And do not let the intent of Jupiter or of Nature 
elude you, when a huge and fearful comet threatens to set the heavens aflame, 
nor let the smallest star escape you of all the myriads which are scattered and 
strewn between the poles: yes, even follow close upon the sun in all his journeys, 
and ask account of time itself and demand the reckoning of its eternal passage.“ 


To put it differently, the world was much with Milton. Intellectual 
problems offered a challenge to his mind which he could not escape. 
I doubt whether he really groaned too heavily under the burden of the 
twenty years of prose servitude. If he had, he could have escaped from 
it—if his mind had been willing to let him! But the critical and scholarly 
bent of his temperament would not be downed while the situation con- 
tinued as it was. 

But—and here may be the answer to a question lurking in our minds 
all this time—the situation did not continue. Otherwise we might have 
had no Paradise Lost or Paradise Regained or Samson Agonistes. In fact, 
the situation changed very definitely and, for Milton, with startling 
completeness. We have seen that the chief factors influencing him in 
forsaking poetry for prose were the low estate of contemporary poetry, 
the stimulation or challenge of controversy, his appointment to public 
office, and his critical tendency combined with his wide and intense 
reading. By 1660 or somewhat earlier, all these conditions had been 
changed or eliminated. Poetry, thanks to Dryden and Waller, had 
revived; controversy was over and forgotten; his public position was 
swept away; and the reading which went hand in hand with the critical 
temper was impossible (except indirectly) on account of his blindness. 


© Tbid., 57. ® [bid., 72. 
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He was thrown back on himself and on his imagination for intellectual 
food. The powers of the imagination were therefore released, the severe 
curb of his mind was loosened, and the great poems ensued. The critical 
and scientific tendency still remained much in evidence; and everyone 
knows that one stumbling-block for many readers of the poems is the 
aggressiveness of their theological and philosophical content.“ But the 
imaginative element had forged ahead; the simple, sensuous, and 
passionate had freer rein; the poet was more unhampered. The author of 
Animadversions on the Remonstrant’s Defence gave way to the author of 
Paradise Lost. 

This conception of Milton is strengthened by certain other tendencies 
which appear in the History of Britain. One feels, for instance, a general 
weariness and cynicism in Milton’s whole attitude towards the times 
he writes of. They are bad times, written of by bad historians; the course 
of history is depressing. His astonishing outburst against the past times 
is almost ridiculous by its very fury: 
of the Romans we have cause not to say much worse, than that they beat us into 
some civility.“* 


In general, 
Their actions . . . most commonly wars . . . the rest superstition and monastical 


affectation. ... Left only to obscure and blockish chronicles... volumes of 
rubbish.“ 


His weariness is accompanied by his customary distrust of liberty 
carried to a truly Ruskinian scepticism. The chief burden of this theme 
comes in the digression at the beginning of Book 1m, a tirade against the 
mistakes of his own time. Grave flaws of characters, he says, 
brought those ancient natives to misery and ruin, by liberty, which rightly used, 
might have made them happy; so brought they these of late, after many labours, 
much bloodshed, and vast expensi:, to ridiculous frustration ... for liberty 
hath a sharp and double edge, fit only to be handled by just and virtuous men.” 


The ancient Britons, he continues, “adoring the name of liberty,” but 
given to “licence,” and lacking 

the wisdom, the virtue, the labour, to use and maintain true liberty, . . . soon 
remitted their heat, and shrunk more wretchedly under the burden of their own 
liberty, than before under a foreign yoke.” 


Of similar significance is Milton’s insistence on the value of brevity, 
“ Even so, it is illuminating to notice how prosaic, how lacking in romantic imagination, 


Paradise Regained is. « P. W., v, 198. “ P. W., v, 295. 
 P. W., v, 236, 239. “ P.W., v, 241. 
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not as the source of wit, but as essential to holding the interest of the 
reader. He announces his objective at the start: 

But I intend not with controversies and quotations to delay or interrupt the 
smooth course of history . . . but shall endeavour that which hitherto hath been 
needed most, with plain and lightsome brevity, to relate well and orderly things 
worth the noting, so as may best instruct and benefit them that read.** 


The stringent condensation which he applies to the material which he 
takes from Geoffrey of Monmouth and other historians has already been 
studied in considerable detail in Sir Charles Firth’s illuminating essay.** 
Milton blue-pencils mercilessly, cutting down especially genealogies and 
long speeches, but alsocutting out a wealth of vivid details.*' The history, 
as Sir Charles Firth has pointed out, gains a great deal in modernness 
and in precision and in scholarliness in this process of cutting, but the 
poetic quality suffers. 

To recapitulate, then, the writer of the History of Britain is a man 
whose interests are primarily prosaic—that is, critical, ratiocinative, 
scholarly; whose chief goal is truth—truth of fact—as little obscured by 
ornament and idle fancy as possible; and whose attitude towards the 
world is pessimistic and sceptical. It is that of a keen mind, with a sense 
of fact and plausibility which (if we desire to flatter ourselves) is strik- 
ingly modern. It is one of the miracles of history that such a tempera- 
ment should have been so reversed by circumstances as to become a 
great poet. The poetic impulse and ability were always in reserve, but 
for twenty years they were nearly dormant. A great controversialist and 
critic were in the ascendant; the poet was submerged. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, it is to the fall of Cromwell and the blindness of Milton 
that we must be eternally grateful for Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and Samson Agonistes. 

J. Mitton FRENCH 


Dartmouth College 


® P. W., v, 165. 
% “Milton as an Historian,” Proceedings of the British Academy, mr (1907-8), 227-257. 
5 E.g., P. W., V, 210, 266, 299. 
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THE LATIN PASTORALS OF MILTON 
AND CASTIGLIONE 


J COMPARATIVE study seems to show that Castiglione’s Latin 

pastoral elegy, Alcon, is more closely related to Milton’s Epi- 
taphium Damonis than to Lycidas, which has often been mentioned in 
connection with the Italian poem.' This paper undertakes only to set 
forth the parallels between Alcon and the Epitaphium, not to reach any 
absolute conclusions as to the extent of Milton’s dependence. 

The possibility of extensive indebtedness on Milton’s part may appear, 
at the outset, remote and uncertain because of the very intimate and 
biographical nature of the tribute to Diodati. Of the Latin poems the 
Epitaphium is not only the best but the deepest in feeling, and that 
would seem to put it outside the province of the source-hunter. As the 
record of a profound emotional experience the later elegy differs from 
Lycidas, a greater poem because it is the fruit of Milton’s sedulous pre- 
occupation with classical traditions. But the Epitaphium is in Latin, 
and as Masson truly remarks,? “this, in itself, removes it into the realm 
of the artificial.” Moreover, there is another phase of its artificiality. 
The invocation in the poem, in fact the title itself, shows that Milton 
recognized, as Spenser did, that ‘“‘a poet is responsible to the Muses 
that his works have artistic value apart from their value as an ex- 
pression of his own feelings’*; and for both men artistic value implied 
imitation. In short, Milton’s Epitaphium, as in less measure Lycidas, 
amply demonstrates that spontaneous and impassioned feeling gain 
adequate expression within the limits of pastoral elegy and by a dis- 
criminating use of its conventions.‘ Inevitably, then, the Latin elegy, 


1 Cf. Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy: the Revival of Learning (New York, 1883), 
pp. 490-491; Saintsbury, The Earlier Renaissance (London, 1901), p. 34; J. Cartwright, 
Baldassare Castiglione (London, 1908), 1, 144-145; J. H. Hanford, “The Pastoral Elegy 
and Milton’s Lycidas,”” PMLA, xxv (1910), 432; and A Milion Handbook (New York, 
1926), p. 133; G. Norlin, “The Conventions of the Pastoral Elegy,” AJP, xxxm (1911), 
307; and L. E. Kastner, Poetical Works of William Drummond (London, 1913), 1, 363.— 
Drummond’s poem (1638) on the death of Sir Anthony Alexander is a frank adaptation 
of Alcon, but Kastner does not believe that Lycidas reflects Drummond. Independently 
both English poets had recourse to the same model. 

2 Poetical Works of John Milton (London, 1903), 1, 113. 

* W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser (London, 1925), p. 126.—The author is discussing the 
sources of the A moretti. 

‘ Professor Hanford, “‘The Youth of Milton” in Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Donne (1925), p. 148, observes that the Latin elegy, even more than Lycidas, adheres to 
convention, 
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its title derived from Moschus’ Epitaphium Bionis, faces toward classical 
models, chiefly Virgil’s Tenth Eclogue,® and echoes from time to time 
the Aeneid, Ovid, and Horace. 

These classical sources predominate in the Epitaphium. Yet as a late 
neo-Latinist Milton did not neglect his earlier confreres, he who boasted 
his acquaintance with Manso, friend to the author of Gerusalemme 
Liberata. And even amid the welter of sixteenth-century Latin hexam- 
eters* special reasons obtain for his remembering Alcon, in which 
Castiglione, also following Virgil, mourns the loss of Falcone, companion 
of his youth. Mantua was the home of both Castiglione and Falcone, 
youthful scholar, poet, and tutor to Baldassare’s younger brother 
Jeronimo. When Falcone died, July 1505, Castiglione was in Rome. 
His friend’s sudden passing evoked a letter to his mother expressing his 
sorrow: he and Falcone had been boyhood friends; they were reared 
together; he had expected to obtain Falcone a post in Rome, a post 
befitting a man of such rare qualities. In conclusion he begs for details 
of Falcone’s death and asks that Jeronimo collect and save from loss 
his tutor’s writings.’ “If ever a man had a genius for friendship, it was 
Castiglione. No one loved his friends more tenderly, or clung to their 
memories with greater faithfulness.”* But so filled with business was 
Castiglione’s life that a year passed before he wrote the poetical tribute 
to his friend. As in Alcon he alludes to the death of his brother Jeronimo, 
in the summer of 1506, it is concluded that the author wrote the poem 
during his visit to England.® 

Curiously similar were the circumstances leading to the writing of 
Epitaphium Damonis. Returning to England in the summer of 1639, 


5 Except for the title and an implied indebtedness at the beginning, Milton’s Epitaphium 
manifests no direct dependence upon Bion’s Lament for Adonis, which is not a pastoral, 
or upon Moschus’ Lament for Bion. Hanford, “The Pastoral Elegy,”’ op. cit., p. 416, draws 
attention to Moody’s error in stating that Milton’s poem formally imitates Moschus. 
Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature (1910), pp. 40-41, affirms that Milton’s “immediate 
model no doubt” was Moschus. And W. MacKellar, Latin Poems of John Milton (1930), 
p. 61, citing Kerlin, states that the Epitaphium is a return to the manner of Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus.’’ Even to Theocritus Milton owes nothing directly. 

* Of the many anthologies (cf. Symonds, op. cit., p. 451, and Saintsbury, op. cit., p. 21) 
the most famous was Carmina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum, Florence, 1719. Those used 
in the present study are an earlier collection, with same title (Paris, 1576), 3 vols., and A. 
Pope’s, Selecta Poemata Italorum (London, 1740), 2 vols.; Alcon appears in Carmina 
(Paris), 1, 61-64, and in Pope, 1, 237-242, as of course elsewhere. 

7 Eleven years later a comedy by Falcone was performed during the festivities at 
Castiglione’s marriage, “as a delicate attention to Castiglione.’—C. Hare, Courts and 
Camps of the Italian Renaissance (N. Y., 1908), p. 113. ® Cartwright, op. cit., p. 142. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 179-186, for an account of the English visit, during which Castiglione, 
as Duke Guidobaldo’s representative, was installed as Knight of the Garter. 
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Milton learned the particulars of Diodati’s death. Then perhaps he 
recalled Castiglione’s Alcon, the intimate story of two friends separated 
at the last.'® “Was there anything worth its cost in the sight of buried 
Rome... that for it I could be without you?” exclaims Milton." But 
Castiglione, eager for his friend’s coming, dwells upon the beauty of 
Rome and the Tiber, which “washes ancient ruins, lofty ornaments.” 
And both poets, long unaware of tragedy, were thwarted in their fond 
dreams of later companionship. A detailed analysis of their elegies dis- 
closes more tangible affinities. 

The structure of the two poems—their external form and their inner 
succession of moods—deserves first consideration; this phase of the com- 
parison necessitates, however, some mention of structvral origins, a 
subject which has never been adequately treated.” The framework of 
the later pastoral elegy was determined by three classical poems: 
Theocritus’ First Idyll and Virgil’s Fifth and Tenth Eclogues, which 
modify the pattern of Theocritus. In the first, two shepherds in sixty- 
three lines of dialogue, exchange compliments and arrange an elaborate 
gift for the singer. Then follows the lament proper (of varying length in 
later elegies), at the end of which, in ten lines, the singer demands his 
reward and is praised for his skill. Virgil’s Fifth copies this formula with 
a difference. The introductory dialogue is reduced to nineteen lines; 
Mopsus then sings the lament for Daphnis (Julius Caesar), and after a 
break of eleven lines of dialogue, Menalcas celebrates his apotheosis, 
the eclogue being concluded with ten lines as the singers exchange 
presents. The note of joy, which in a sense completes that of sorrow 
introduced by Theocritus, becomes a stock feature. In Virgil’s Tenth 
one singer, the poet, in eight lines introduces himself and his theme; 
he sings the consolation to Gallus, whose mistress has deserted him, 
and in eight concluding lines he announces that his song has ended. 
Lycidas is modelled upon this plan, even to the number of separate 
concluding lines, in which Milton, like Virgil, intimates that he is to 
sing no more pastorals. 

Moreover, Virgil’s Tenth provides the nearest approach to the pattern 
of Alcon and the Epitaphium. In these a separate introduction, replacing 
the separate conclusion of Virgil, announces the subject of the lament, 


10 Masson, Life (London, 1894), 1, 830, concludes it was during his second stay in Rome or 
Florence that Milton heard of Diodati’s death; two years later he wrote the Epitaphium, 
in the summer of 1640. 

1 The text and translation in the Columbia University edition of Milton (New York, 
1931), 1, appear throughout this study. For assistance in the translations from Alcon the 
present writer is obliged to Professor H. J. Leon, of the classical department, University 
of Texas, 18 Norlin, op. cit., 296-297, devotes a paragraph to the subject. 
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the setting, and the poet-singer, who then sings the lament proper 
through to the end of the poem. This preface, twenty-three lines in 
Castiglione and seventeen in Milton, obviously harks back to Virgil 
rather than to the longer prefatory dialogue of Theocritus, to which it 
is sometimes referred. Though scores of pastoral elegies adopted the 
framework found in Alcon and the Epitaphium, the general movements 
of the laments proper exhibit a marked similarity which a glance at 
their outlines will make clear. 

The Italian lament (24-154) consists logically of three parts. Part One 
makes extensive use of the pathetic fallacy: the meadows have lost 
their splendor and deny their accustomed shade, the sterile fields fail 
their promised yield, all nature mourns Alcon’s loss. The grass which 
dies springs up again green, the sun sets only to rise again; but once 
Death has seized upon man, he is ever shrouded in eternal gloom. No 
more wil] Alcon be seen in pastoral games ever the victor, no more will 
his pipe soothe the neighboring hills, nor again will he and his com- 
panion endure together the rigors of pastoral life. Part Two of Alcon 
(83-129) concerns Iollas’ absence in Rome. He envies Leucippus, who 
was with Alcon when he died and who since has passed away to be with 
him in the Elysian fields. Unaware of his death, Iollas was fashioning 
idle dreams of Alcon’s coming to Rome and of their happiness there. 
Part Three (130-154) concludes the poem, ss Iollas invokes the shade 
of his friend and declares that he will raise an empty tomb on the banks 
of the Anio, deck it with flowers, and append an epitaph. 

The lament in Milton’s poem likewise falls into three parts. Its suc- 
cessive moods are more readily observed because of the refrain, the use 
of which beginning in Theocritus became general. What may be called 
Part One (18-111) precedes the account of the Italian journey. First 
(18-67) the singer mourns the loss of his companion in the fields, his 
comforter, his joy. In the visits of Mopsus and the various deities (68- 
92) Milton follows Virgil x." The final passage (93-111) elaborates a 
contrast between animals and humanity, the significance of which will 
be discussed. Part Two (112-197) includes, first (112-160) the poet’s 
memories of Damon and his grief in being absent when Damon died; 
second (161-178) plans for a British epic; and third (180-197) a descrip- 
tion of the cups, gifts of Manso. The Epitaphium ends briefly (198-219) 
with an account of the heavenly joys of Damon, in which obviously the 
poet is following the uJtimate precedent of Virgil in his deification of 


18 Professor Mustard in “Later Echoes of the Greek Bucolic Poets,” AJP, xxx (1909), 
249, believes the invocation “indicates that he has Theocritus in mind, not Virgil.” The 
passage itself produces no evidence; and “Sicelicum carmen” may perhaps be regarded as 
@ conventional literary epithet; cf. Virgil’s “Sicelides Musae”’ (rv, 1). 
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Caesar (v, 56-80). Milton’s notable originality here lies in the character- 
istic passage (215-219) in which Bacchic orgies “run riot with the 
thyrsus of Zion.’ 

Two structural differences between Alcon and the Epitaphium at 
once stand out: Milton’s elaboration of his epic plans and the description 
of the cups.”® For these structural entities Alcon affords no counterpart. 
Nor does Castiglione’s last movement correspond to Milton’s, which 
tells the celestial joys of Damon. Earlier in the lament, however, there 
is a passage which strikes the same note as in Castiglione’s last lines. 

Milton expresses a desire to offer tribute to Diodati (27-30, 33-34): 


Quicquid erit, certé, nisi me lupus anté videbit, 
Indeplorato non comminuere sepulchro, 
Constabitque tuus tibi honos, longimque vigebit 
nes GS So be ee ee Ce 
Si quid id est, priscamque fidem coluisse, pidmque, 
Palladi4sque artes, socidmque habuisse canorum. 


(Whate’er shall come, one thing is sure: unless a wolf shall see me first, you, 
Damon, will not be crushed in an unlamented tomb, but your honors will be 
firmly fixed, firm set for you, and will long have vigorous life among the shep- 
herds . . . if it counts for aught to have cherished faith like the faith of olden 
days, to have cherished righteousness, and the arts of Pallas, and to have had 
as comrade a man of song.) 


Two features in these Virgilian lines may be traced in Alcon (139-140): 


Ipse meis manibus ripé hac Aniensis inanem 
Constituam tumulum, nostri solatia luctus.!” 


(With my own hands here on the bank of the Anio I shall raise an empty tomb, 
solace for my grief.) A flower passage follows, concluding (147-148): 


44 The significance of these concluding lines, “the mask of Latin being in itself a sufficient 
drapery,” is discussed by Professor Hanford, “The Youth of Milton,” op. cit., p. 153. 

48 For discussion of classical authority in these two features, cf. Hanford, ‘“The Pastoral 
Elegy,” op. cit., pp. 414 and 411 respectively. In the Renaissance pastoral elegy, digres- 
sions became an accepted license. Theocritus set the fashion for describing cups and other 
gifts; there is no evidence of direct indebtedness, one reason being that Milton’s cups were 
probably actual gifts from Manso. 

% Hanford, ibid., p. 446, notes the similar phrasing in Lyc. 12: “He must not float upon 
his watery bier unwept.’’ Compare further Alcon 101-102: “Ast ego nec tristes lacrimas in 
funere fudi, Debita nec misero persolvi justa sodali.”” The sentiment is fairly commonplace; 
see MacKellar’s notes on the passage. 

17 With this Hanford, ibid., p. 432, compares Lyc. 151 ff., where the singer “to interpose 
a little ease” fancies that he is decking the tomb. Professor Hanford further mentions the 
emphasis in Lyc. and Alcon upon the intimacy between singer and his friend. He does not, 
however, acknowledge any explicit connection between Milton’s later elegy and Alcon. 
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Nos Alcon dilexit multum, & dignus amari 
Ipse fuit nobis, & tali dignus honore. 


(Alcon deeply loved me, and he was worthy of my love, and worthy of such 
tribute.) The couplet suggests Milton’s “Si quid id est,” etc. 


Structurally, then, the two elegies, both following Virgil, contain 
parallels which can hardly be regarded as accidental or conventional. 

1. Near the beginning of Milton’s elegy, Thyrsis'* appears as the 
Nymphs are invoked to tell of his grief (5-8): 


Et quibus assiduis exercuit antra querelis, 
Fluminaque, fontesque!® vagos, nemorumque recessus, 
Dum sibi praereptum queritur Damona, neque altam 
Luctibus exemit noctem, loca sola pererrans. 


(The ceaseless plainings wherewith he harried the grots, and the wide-ranging 
rivers, and the retreats within the woods, while he made lament that Damon had 
been wrested from him before his time. Nor did he exempt from his griefs the 
deeps of the night, as he wandered o’er lonely places.) 


This not unconventional picture deserves to be compared with Castig- 
lione’s description of Iollas’ grief, like that of the dove bereft of its 
mate (15): 

Languidulus moestis complet nemora alta querelis.*° 
(Feebly he fills the high groves with mournful complaints.) And later (21-23): 


Tantum inter silvas, aut solo in littore secum 

Perditus, & serae oblitus decedere nocti, 

Rupibus haec frustra & surdis jactabat arenis. 
(Only amid the woods or on the solitary shore, alone with his despair and for- 
getting to yield to the late night, in vain he poured forth these words to the 
cliffs and sands unhearing.) 


The lament of each singer begins in the same strain, with the same 
interrogations: Epitaphium (19-22), Alcon (27-29): 

Hei mihi! quae terris, quae dicam numina coelo, 

Postquam te immiti rapuerunt funere Damon; 


18 Shepherd names in Milton as in Castiglione are commonplace and hence have little 
or no bearing upon sources: ultimately Thyrsis comes from Theocr. 1 and Damon from 
Virg. m1 and vit, Iollas from Virg. 1, and Alcon, suggested by Falcone, from Virg. v. 

1% C, S. Jerram in Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis (London, 1874) regards the phrase 
as an obvious metrical imitation of Virg. Aen. m1, 91, “liminaque laurusque dei.” 

+ * Italics mine, as in Milton’s passage. Cf. Alcon, 138, “‘quasque cava haec responsant 
antra querelas.’”” Verbal parallels between the two poems are few. Though Castiglione’s 
hexameters are always smooth, Milton, better Latinist and poet, would resort to Alcon 


mainly for plan, ideas, or turns of thought, 
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Siccine nos linquis, tua sic sine nomine virtus 
Ibit, & obscuris numero sociabitur umbris? 


(Woe is me! What powers divine shall I name on earth, what in heaven, since 
they have swept you off, Damon, by a merciless death? Is it thus, thus, that you 
leave me? Is merit such as yours to pass thus, nameless, and to be joined with a 
host of obscure shades?) 


Quis Deus, aut quis te casus miser abstulit? ergo 
Optima quaeque rapit duri inclementia fati? 
Ergo bonis tantum est aliquod male numen amicum? 


(What god, or what hapless chance has torn you from me? Does, then, the 
harshness of cruel fate carry away ever the best? Is, then, some divinity un- 
kindly only to the good?)* 


In their emphasis upon the intimacy of singer and his dead friend, Alcon 
and Epitaphium conspicuously extend the conventions of the kind. 
After promising to observe yearly rites, Milton effects a natural tran- 
sition to the following mood (37-43, 51-52, 55-56): 


At mihi quid tandem fiet modé? quis mihi fidus 
Haerebit lateri comes, ut tu saepe solebas 
Frigoribus duris, & per loca foeta pruinis, 

Aut rapido sub sole, siti morientibus herbis?™ 
Sive opus in magnos fuit eminis ire leones 

Aut avidos terrere lupos praesepibus altis; 

Quis fando sopire diem, cantuque solebit? 

Aut aestate, dies medio dum vertitur axe,* 
Cum Pan aesculea somnum capit abditus umbra,™ 


" For the practice of repeating the dead shepherd’s name, as in Lyc. 8-9, cf. Alcon 
24-25: “Alcon, deliciae Musarum & Apollinis, Alcon Pars animae, cordis pars Alcon 
maxima nostri.” Hanford, p. 443, quotes Spenser’s November 37-38 and Astrophel 7-8. 
The shepherd’s youth is also conventionally emphasized; with Lyc. 8, “dead ere his 
prime,” cf. Alcon 1, “sub flore juventae.” Beginning with Moschus, dead shepherds have 
been termed poets; with Lyc. 34, cf. Alcon 3, “Quem toties Fauni & Dryades sensere 
canentem,” both inspired by Virg. Ec. v1, 27-28; and with Lyc. 42-44, cf. Alcon 73-74, 
“Non tua vicinos mulcebit fistula montes, Docta nec umbrosae resonabunt carmina 
valles.” With Milton’s lines Hanford, p. 423, quotes Virg. Ec. vim, 4. 

* Italics mine. Cf. Alcon 38, “Prata suum amisere decus, morientibus herbis.” Masson 
cites Virg. Geor. 1, 424, “solem ad rapidum”; and MacKellar adds Geor. tv, 427-428, 
“arebant herbae, et cava flumina siccis Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant.”’ 
Hanford, p. 421, notes that the imagery of Milton’s entire passage owes something to 
Virg. Ec. x, 55-68. 

% Jerram, op. cit., cites Lucan’s Phar. m1, 423, ‘medio cum Phoebus in axe est.” 

™ The dread of disturbing Pan, Warton traces to Theocr. 1, 15-17; MacKellar cites 
Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess 1, 1; and Mustard, op. cit., 247, observes its occurrence in 
Sann. Arc. Ecl. rx, 146-147, and in Balf, Ec. xxx. 
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Quis mihi blanditifsque tuas, quis tum mihi risus, 
Cecropiosque sales referet, cultosque lepores? 
(But what of me? What loyal comrade will cling to my side, as you were wont 
oft to do, in the days of unrelenting cold, in places pregnant with frosts, or under 
the devouring sun, when the plants were dying of thirst, or when there was need 
to face in hand to hand encounter the monstrous lions, or to frighten the hungry 
wolves away from the high folds? Who will make it his habit with talking and 
with song to lay the day to rest?... Or, in the summer-time, when the day is 
revolving in mid-heaven, when Pan, hidden away in the shade of the oak, courts 
slumber, .. . who will renew for me your blandishments, your laughter, your 
sallies of Cecropian wit, and your cultured graces?) 


Alcon presents a briefer, equally intimate, account (71-72, 78-82): 


Non tecum posthac molli resupinus in umbré™ 
Effugiam longos aestivo tempore soles; 

Nos etenim 4 teneris simul usque huc viximus annis, 
Frigora pertulimusque aestus, noctesque, diesque, 
Communique simul sunt pasta armenta labore. 
Rura mea haec tecum communia: viximus una. 


(No more shall I, reclining at ease in the soft shade with thee, escape the hot 
sun of a long summer’s day. For we two have lived together from our tender 
years until now; we have borne together cold and heat, nights and days, and 
our herds were pastured together with common labor. These my fields were 
thine, we lived as one.)™* 


Although these passages are limited by what Professor Hanford calls 
“the narrow range of pastoral equivalents for friendship,” the imagery 
is enough alike to be interesting: Milton’s “frigoribus duri’” and Castig- 
lione’s “frigora”; summer “dies medio dum vertitur axe” and “longos 
aestivo tempore soles.”’ Both singers recall the rigors of winter and the 
quiet, congenial delights in summer shade. That such charming pictures 
are rare in pastoral elegy makes it more likely that Milton knew the 
passage in Alcon, as also of course Virgil, the common source. 

2. In neither of his pastoral elegies does Milton employ the pathetic 
fallacy for its own sake. In Lycidas, he dwells upon the beauty of 
natural objects rather than upon their sentience; in the Epitaphium he 
gains an effect more like Virgil”’ than like Castiglione. Their combined 


* Italics mine. Cf. Epit. 148, “Imus? & arguta paulim recubamus in umbra.” 

* Hanford, “The Pastoral Elegy,” op. cit., p. 432, cites this passage as a source of Lyc. 
23-31: ‘‘For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, Fed the same flock, by fountain, 
shade, and rill; together both” etc. 

™ See, for example, Ec. 1, 38-39: “Ipsae te, Tityre, pinus, Ipsi te fontes, ipsa haec arbusta 
vocabant.” As Conington in Opera (London, 1881), 1, observes, the pines, springs, and 
orchards called him back in the sense that they depended on his care. 
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influence upon Milton is perhaps illustrated in the following passages. 
Thyrsis’ grief has caused neglect of his fields and flocks (63-67): 


Heu quam culta mihi prids arva procacibus herbis 
Involvuntur, & ipsa situ seges alta fatiscit! 

Innuba neglecto marcescit & uva racemo, 

Nec myrteta juvant; ovium quoque taedet, at illae 
Moerunt, inque suum convertunt ora magistrum.” 


(Ah me! How deeply my tilth-lands, once so well tilled, are clothed now with 
insolent herbage! The towering grain gapes open with mildew. The grapes, un- 
wedded, are withering, their clusters neglected, and the myrtle-groves pleasure 
me not. I am weary even of the sheep, and they are turning their eyes in deepest 
sorrow on their master.) 


Compare the conventional insipidity of Alcon (38-42): 


Prata suum amisere decus, morientibus herbis 
Arida; sunt sicci fontes, & flumina sicca. 
Infoecunda carent promissis frugibus arva, 

Et mala crescentes rubigo exedit aristas. 

Squalor tristis habet pecudes, pecudumque magistros. 


(The meadows have lost their splendor, shrivelling with the dying herbage; 
dried are the springs, the rivers are dry. The sterile fields fail their promised 
yield, and evil rust devours the growing ears. Squalor possesses the sad herds 
and squalor their masters.) 


While Milton’s lines are obviously the more natural and tasteful, they 
bear an obvious resemblance to Castiglione’s. The three aspects of decay 
—sterile fields, blighted corn, neglected “sheep—are described in the 
same order and with similar details. 

3. Before the review of those parts of the two elegies which concern 
Milton’s and Castiglione’s travels, it will be convenient at this point to 
quote several passages, all of which further illustrate what seem to be 
Milton’s liberal adaptations from Castiglione.” In the first of these 
Milton contrasts the free mating of animals with the unique lot of man, 
who, choosing one congenial soul out of a thousand, is thwarted in his 
happiness by untimely death. Milton’s idea is not far removed from the 


%8 MacKellar cites Lyc. 125, noting the conventionality of “hungry sheep’’; and for 
line 65—no counterpart in Alcon—he finds a number of precedents. 

%® Commenting upon the Renaissance and Miltonic imitative art, Professor E. K. Rand 
observes, in ‘Milton in Rustication,”’ St. in Phil., xrx (1922), 119: “He [a poet] must 
season his verse with the antique, but avoid too obvious reminiscence, sheer steals. . . . 
And not only words and images and turns of thought must be stolen from antiquity, but 
the flavor, the atmosphere. Substances inconsistent with one another must be combined 
harmoniously.”? 
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conventional comparison of human mortality with the cycle of life and 
death in external nature. The relevant passage from the Epitaphium is 
as follows (100-105): 


... Vilisque volucrum 
Passer habet semper quicum sit, & omnia circum 
Farra libens volitet, serd sua tecta revisens, 
Quem si fors letho objecit, seu milvus adunco 
Fata tulit rostro, seu stravit arundine fossor, 
Protinus ille alium socio petit inde volatu. 


(The lowly sparrow always has some one with whom to spend his days, gladly, 
with whom to fly gladly about all the heaps of spelt, visiting again, late, his own 
shelter: but if chance has done this mate to death—mayhap a kite by its curved 
beak has brought to it its fate, or perchance a ditcher has laid it low with his 
shaft—straightway the sparrow, flying from the spot, seeks another to be his 
comrade.) 


In the following simile the fact that Castiglione’s idea is the exact op- 
posite of Milton’s does not necessarily affect its significance as a pos- 
sible source of inspiration. Iollas’ sorrow is compared to the nightin- 
gale’s (8-15): 


Aut qualis sociA viduatus compare turtur, 

Quam procul incautam quercu speculatus ab alta 
Immitis calamo pastor dejecit acuto: 

Non viridi sedit ramo, non gramine laeto, 

Non vitrei dulcem libavit fluminis undam, 

Sed gemitu amissos tantum testatus amores, 
Languidulus moestis complet nemora alta querelis.*® 


(Or like the turtle bereft of his mate which a cruel shepherd has spied incautious 
and with sharp reed has brought down from lofty oak. Resting neither on the 
verdant bough nor on the glad turf beneath, nor drinking the sweet water of 
the glassy stream, with his sighs bearing witness only to lost loves, feebly he 
fills the high groves with mournful complaints.) 


Milton’s contrast ends with the bitter reflection (109-111): 


Aut si sors dederit tandem non aspera votis, 
Iilum inopina dies qu4 non speraveris horA 
Surripit, aeternum linquens in saecula damnum. 


(Or, if fortune, no longer harsh, at last vouchsafes one to our prayers, him some 
day, in an hour wherein one expects it not, steals from us, leaving us loss, ever- 
lasting, on into the [endless] ages.) 


* The passage is derived from Virgil’s famous simile in the Georgics, 1v, 511-515: 
“Qualis populea maerens philomela sub umbra Amissos queritur fletus,’’ etc. 
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Had Milton adopted the conventional, he would have supplemented 
this passage by contrasting human mortality with the immortality of 
Nature’s cyclic course.*' In both Lycidas and the Latin elegy, he has 
avoided direct imitation of this common practice. But the foregoing 
lines from the Epitaphium provide a near approach, and Lycidas be- 
trays the influence, not of the idea, but of a feature in Castiglione’s 
elaboration of it. The lines from Alcon are conventional except in the 
description of the sun (57-62): 


Adspice, decedens jam Sol declivis Olympo 
Occidit,” & moriens accendit sidera coelo; 

Sed tamen occiduo cum laverit aequore currus, 
Idem iterum terras orienti luce reviset. 

Ast ubi nigra semel durae nos flumina mortis, 
Lavere, etc.® 


(Lo, the declining sun sloping in the heavens is setting, and dying kindles the 
stars in the sky; but when he has bathed his wheels in the western wave, yet 
again the lands with orient light will he revisit. But when once we have bathed 
in the black waters of cruel death, etc.) 


Rejecting this mournful sentiment, Milton may yet have remembered 
Castiglione’s graceful hexameters in the lines introducing the joyful 
close in Lycidas (168-172): 


So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high.™ 


4. Disregarding usual conventions, Milton and Castiglione genuinely 
mourn their absence from their dying friends; this in turn leads to an 
account of Rome. Aside from its two digressions, on poetic aspirations 
and on the cups, this part of the Epitaphium offers interesting parallels 
with the earlier poem. Milton’s passage begins (113): 


* For the extensive use of this contrast in poetry from Moschus to modern times, cf. 
present writer, “Spenser and the Earlier Pastoral Elegy,” Texas Studies in English, x1u 
(1933), 37-41. 

® Cf. Lyc. 31, “Towards heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel.” Cf. further 
190, “And now the sun had stretched out all the hills,” with which Hanford, of. cit., 
p. 423, cites Virg. Ec. 1, 83, ““Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae.”’ 

® Similar passages occur in Catullus v, 4-6 and in Sannazaro, Arc., Ec. x1, 61-63. 

* In a note, which subsequently came to the present writer’s attention, Norlin, of. cit., 
p. 307, n. 1, quotes Mustard’s observation that Castiglione’s passage “will remind the 
English reader of the splendid passage in Lycidas about the Day-star and the ocean bed.” 
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Heu quis me ignotas traxit vagus error in oras. 


(Alas! what vagrant wandering drove me to go to stranger shores.) 


Castiglione’s corresponding line (83): 
Heu male me ira Dedm patriis abduxit ab oris! 


(Alas! in an evil hour the wrath of the gods parted me from my native shores!) 


Momentarily Milton regrets his eagerness to view Rome (115-117): 


Ecquid erat tanti Romam vidisse sepultam?** 
Quamvis illa foret, qualem dum viseret olim, 
Tityrus ipse suas & oves & rura reliquit. 


(Was there anything worth its cost in the sight of buried Rome?—{would there 
have been], even if she were as splendid as in the days when Tityrus went to 
see her, leaving the while his sheep and his country-side.) 


Castiglione, in Rome, eagerly anticipates his friend’s coming (122-125): 


Hic redolens sacros primaevae gentis honores 

Perluit antiquas Tiberis decora alta ruinas. 

Hic umbrae nemorum, hic fontes, hic frigida Tempe,™ 
Formosum hic pastor Corydon cantavit Alexin.*’ 


(Here the Tiber, replete with hallowed glories of that age-old people, washes 
ancient ruins, lofty ornaments. Here are woodland shades, here fountains, here 
a cool vale, here the shepherd Corydon sang his fair Alexis.) 


Had he stayed in England, Milton reflects (121-122): 


Ah certé extremim licuisset tangere dextram, 
Et bene compositos placidé morientis ocellos. 


(Ah! I might at least have been privileged to touch for the last time your hand, 
and your dear eyes, decently composed as you died in peace.) 


Similarly Castiglione (84~86): 
Ne manibus premerem morientia lumina amici, 
Aut abeuntis adhuc supremum animae halitum in auras 
Exciperem ore meo, gelidis atque oscula labris.** 


*% Masson, op. cit., 1, 90, cites Virg. Ec. 1, 26, where Meliboeus asks Tityrus, “Et quae 
tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi?”’? Obviously Milton and Castiglione recall this 
eclogue, in which Virgil recounts his visit to Rome in the interests of his property. 

* Cf. Epit. 71-72: Hic gelidi fontes, hic illita gramina musco, Hic Zephiri, hic placidas 
interstrepit arbutus undas.” Both poets here follow Virg. Ec. x, 42-43: “Hic gelidi fontes, 
hic mollia prata, Lycori. Hic nemus.’’ #7 A paraphrase of Virg. Ec. m1, 1 and v, 86. 

% Cf. Spenser’s Astrophel 137-138, Whilest none is nigh, thine eylids up to close, And 
kisse thy lips like faded leaves of rose.” 
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(That I should not with my hands close the dying eyes of my friend, nor with 
my lips catch the last breath of his spirit as it was departing into thin air, nor 
receive the kisses from his cold lips.) 


Absent from Diodati and ignorant of his death, Milton dreams of their 
future companionship (142, 145-146): 

Ah quoties dixi, cm te cinis ater habebat,** 

Et quae tum facili sperabam mente futura 

Arripui voto levis, & praesentia finxi. 
(Ah! How many times I said, even when the black ashes possessed you, ... 


And what then I, with complaisant mind, hoped would come to pass, I lightly 
forestalled in my prayers, and I portrayed it as already present.) 


Castiglione, too, gives place to actual thoughts of Falcone in the pas- 
sage beginning (103-4): 

Quin etiam, sortis durae ignarusque malorum, 

Vana mihi incassum fingebam somnia demens. 
(Yea rather, unaware of his cruel lot and tragic fate, in vain was I fondly con- 
triving idle dreams.) 
And the close of his digression Milton denotes by the metaphor (180): 

Haec tibi servabam lent& sub cortice lauri. 


(All these [plans and dreams] I was guarding jealously for you, annie under 
the pliant bark of the laurel.) 


With similar phrasing Castiglione ends his digression (130): 
Haec ego fingebam miser ab spe ductus inani. 
(These things I was contriving, wretched man led by vain hope.) 


Structurally the passages correspond, and there is a slight verbal simi- 
larity. The digressions themselves, intimately revealing in both poems, 
have little in common. As the two friends lie in the murmuring shade, 
Damon will discourse about his healing herbs and juices, Thyrsis will 
tell his poetical plans. In the other poem Iollas looks forward to the 
companionship of Alcon, to those quiet times when “tandem optato laeti 
sermone fruemur” (112). 


A survey of the foregoing parallels between Alcon and the Epitaphium 
makes it desirable to regain a proper perspective of Milton’s elegy. 
Alcon rises far above the level of contemporary Latin pastorals in grace- 


* For the clause Jerram cites Virg. Aen. tv, 633, “Namque suam patria antiqua cinis 
ater habebat.” 
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ful Virgilian movement and in emotional sincerity which outshine the 
banalities of the genre. And these qualities among others appear to have 
impressed Milton, who in his tribute to Diodati again resorted to the 
poem. Milton deliberately employed the pastoral as a medium, but he 
rejected much of its machinery. The comparison of his elegy with Cas- 
tiglione’s evinces not only Milton’s superior taste but his method of 
transforming an original. Whatever its models, the Epitaphium remains 
a peculiarly intimate revelation of the author, a biographical record of 
Milton at thirty-two. Particularly does the poem reveal an increasing 
sense of disillusionment, to which recently Professor Grierson has re- 
ferred,*® as the youthful idealist is faced with a sudden reality. 


T. P. HARRISON, JR. 
The University of Texas 


“© The Poems of John Milton (London, 1925), p. vi. 





XXXII 
GAUDENTIO DI LUCCA: A FORGOTTEN UTOPIA 


OMETHING of a literary sensation in its day (1737), as well as a 

mystification, Gaudentio di Lucca has fallen into a state of progres- 
sive neglect that threatens to become oblivion. Students of utopian 
schemes of social organization seem to have forgotten its existence. Re- 
cent historians have either ignored it entirely or have accorded it only 
cursory attention. “Interesting from a certain oddity and air of ‘key’ 
about it rather than from much merit as literature,” is the verdict of 
Professor Saintsbury;' while Professor Elton concedes that its author 
had some invention and color, and that his “ ‘news from nowhere, ’un- 
like many fictions of the kind, includes adequate police intelligence.’” 
Compared with the acclaim which once greeted Gaudentio, this is faint 
praise indeed. Said Clara Reeve? 
The work of a master... Such books cannot be too strongly recommended, 
as under the guise of fiction they warm the heart with the love of virtue, and 


by that means, excite the reader to the practice of it... . Let me beg you will 
read Gaudentio di Lucca. 


Dunlop brackets it with Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver, and declares that 


“in the class of Voyages Imaginaires no nation of Europe has produced 
three performances of equal merit.’* A writer in the Retrospective Re- 
view is unrestrained in his admiration. He says: 


The work is as valuable for the hints thrown out for the improvement of man 
in his social character and for the softening of too harsh laws, as it is beautiful 
as a utopian scheme.... As a romance it is also worthy of admiration, the 
incidents being well contrived and agreeably related. In short, it contains such 
just principles of benevolence, is adorned with so rich and playful a fancy, and 
is composed in such clear, simple, and unconstrained style, that it has not only 
our approbation, but our perfect love. 


One may so far concur in these ardent opinions as to say of Gaudentio 
di Lucca that it has claims upon the attention of the historical critic. 
Coming at a time when prose fiction was casting about for its appro- 
priate subject-matter and was still in the experimental stages of its art, 
Gaudentio is almost the only specimen of the novel in English between 
Crusoe and Gulliver on the one hand, and Pamela on the other. The 
question of its authorship provoked spirited discussion for a generation 


1 The English Novel, p. 134. 2 English Literature (1730-1780), 1, 231. 

3 The Progress of Romance, through Times, Countries and Manners (New York: Facsimile 
Text Society, 1930), 1, 124. * History of Fiction, ed. Wilson, 11, 590. 

Srv, 330. 
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or more, and it was long associated with one of the great names in the 
history of modern thought. Finally, its documentary value for the his- 
tory of ideas in the eighteenth century constitutes a very legitimate 
claim to consideration. 

For a long time many errors were current regarding the date of its 
first appearance. Clara Reeve gave the date as 1725.5 

G. Lanson mentions an edition of 1733;’ while in a prefatory note to 
the English edition of 1850 the statement is made that the work was first 
published in 1803.* The correct date is, of course, 1737, The advent of 
Gaudentio was announced to the world by the following note which ap- 
peared in the Genilemen’s Magazine of that year, under the heading, ‘“‘A 
Register of Books for April:’’® 


The Memoirs of Sig. Gaudentio di Lucca: Taken from his Examination before 
the Fathers of the Inquisition at Bologna, discovering an unknown Country in 
Africa, as ancient, populous and civilized as the Chinese. Faithfully translated 
from the Italian, by E. T., Gent. Printed for T. Cooper. 


The work found favor almost immediately; and coincident with the 
growth of interest in the utopian romance came a lively curiosity re- 
specting the identity of its author. In solving the problem, long-range 
guessing, based upon such internal evidence as the book afforded, was 
the only means at hand. Gradually, however, the prevailing opinion 
came to be that a work of such wisdom, gentleness, and humanity could 
have come from only one man—him to whom Pope ascribed “every 
virtue under heaven’’—and thereafter it was, for many readers, taken 
quite out of the category of mere romance, and given the rating of a 
philosophical and moral apologue of great beauty and power. The way 
in which these associations began to take form is clearly shown in the 
following letter to the Gentlemen’s Magazine, written shortly after 
Gaudentio was published :!® 


Mr. Urban, 


The other Day as I was amusing Myself in a Bookseller’s Shop, I chanced to 
take up a small Piece lately publish’d intitled Memoirs of Signior Gaudentio di 
Lucca, discovering an unknown Country in Africa, as ancient, populous and 
civiliz’d as the Chinese, etc. I must confess I took it up with the natural Prejudice 
serious Readers have to the romantick Kind.... I read on; from a Trifle it 
became a beautiful Fiction, then a sublime Allegory. ... His new discovered 
People are such as Nations might be supposed to be, who had retained in their 


5 Progress of Romance, 1, 124. 

7 Manuel bibliographique de la littérature moderne, p. 582. 

8 The Adventures of Gaudentio di Lucca (London: Chas. Gilpin, 1850). 
® Loc. cit., va, 257. 10 Loc. cit., vt, 317. 
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Purity (except some few natural Deviations, thro’ length of Time) the origina] 
Ideas of the Arts, Manners, Religion and Government of the first Men in the 
Infancy of the World.... I should have been very glad to have seen the 
Author’s Name prefix’d to it; however, am of Opinion that it is very nearly 
related to no less a Hand than that which has so often, under borrowed Names, 
employ’d itself to amuse and trifle Mankind, in their own Taste, out of their 
Folly and Vices. 
Yours, 
ie. 8. 


It was commonly, and no doubt rightly, understood that this cor- 
respondent’s conjectures pointed to Bishop Berkeley. The great cleric’s 
interest in all benevolent and meliorative enterprises was well known. 
His philanthropic and missionary ventures in America had been a recent 
topic of public and private discussion. Thwarted in his endeavor to 
realize his dream of a new golden age in the lands beyond the Atlantic, 
the argument ran, he had fashioned in his thought the happy land of 
the Mezzoranians amid the deserts of Africa. Besides the general cor- 
respondence between the ideal polity of Mezzorania and the expressed 
views of Berkeley, there were certain matters of detail that seemed to 
support the theory of Berkeleian authorship. For example, architecture, 
especially that of public buildings, which is so conspicuous a feature of 
of Gaudentio, was known to be one of Berkeley’s enthusiasms. Again, 
the life-long war which he had carried on against the deists and the 
disciples of Hobbes and Mandeville was continued in the novel. Finally, 
it was asserted that the manner of the author of Guadentio strongly re- 
sembled that of Berkeley. That the philosophical and clerical character 
did not, in his case, preclude the ability to trifle gracefully, all would 
agree. In all his writings he had shown a fondness for the Socratic kind 
of levity, and from his contributions to the Guardian onwards, he had 
preferred, “under borrowed names—to amuse and trifle mankind out of 
their folly and vices.” 

While direct evidence to prove Berkeley’s authorship was lacking, no 
evidence of any kind in support of the contrary was offered, and so 
the matter ceased to excite interest. Some forty years later, however, 
upon the appearance of Bishop Stock’s Life of Berkeley, the question 
question was again opened; and Dr. Kippis, in connection with his re- 
searches for the Biographica Britannica, expressed doubt that the work 
had been correctly attributed to Berkeley. At this time came the first 
denial from any authoritative source that he was its author. A con- 
tributor to the Gentlemen’s Magazine writes in part as follows:” 


" For an elaborate argument in support of Berkeley’s authorship see The Retrospective 
Review, tv, 332 ff. 2 Loc. cit., L, 125. 
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Dr. Kippis thinks that Gaudentio di Lucca might come from the pen of “Dr. 
Berkeley.” In answer these are the words of his son the present Dr. George 
Berkeley: “Gaudentio di Lucca was not written by my father, nor did he see 
the book, untill I was a well grown lad; and he never read it, but only twirled 
over some of the leaves.” 


Five years later this negative assertion was supplemented by the follow- 
ing positive statement from another contributor to the same periodical: 


Mr. Urban, 


Reading in your last Magazine the review of Clara Reeve’s book on romances, 
I find the Adventures of Gaudentio di Lucca and Bp. Berkeley’s title to it as the 
author, very properly introduced; and as I do not recollect ever seeing the name 
of the real author mentioned, it may gratify many of your readers to be informed 
who was the real author of this book, which hath had the honour of being 
attributed to the amiable Berkeley. This I can do on very good authority. His 
name was Barrington (sic), a Catholic priest.... Mr. Barrington wrote it for 
amusement in a fit of the gout.... 

Yours, etc., 
W. H. 


Either the “good authority” upon which this statement was made was 
not fully credited, or the information failed to gain currency; for fifty 
years later the question was still regarded as unsettled, with the weight 
of evidence pointing strongly to Berkeley. The correspondent’s informa- 
tion was substantially correct, however. Gaudentio di Lucca is the work 
of Simon Berington,'* member of a well-known English Catholic family, 


3 Loc. cit., Lv, 757. 

4 The impression left by Berington upon his age is by no means commensurate with 
his learning and abilities. The following details as to his life and activities are ascertain- 
able: Simon Berington, son of Mr. John Berington, of Winsley, County Hereford, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Wolryche, was born January 16 (0.s.), 1679. Like 
several other members of the family, he was educated at the English College at Douay, 
taking his degree in divinity in 1704. For twelve years following his graduation he was 
Professor of Poetry and Philosophy in his alma mater. His earliest published work, a 
laudatory poem “‘To His Most Excellent Majesty, James III, King of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Defender of this Faith,” etc., describes him as “Priest and Present 
Professor of Poetry in the English College at Douay.” He returned to England in 1716, 
and began service upon the mission, succeeding his cousin Thomas Berington at St. 
Thomas’s, near Stafford, in 1720. At some undetermined date he assumed charge of the 
clergy library for Catholics, at Gray’s Inn, and died in his chambers there in 1755. Two 
members of his family, Bishop Charles Berington (1748-88), a cousin. and Dr. Joseph 
Berington (1746-1827), a nephew, were able and influential men, and leaders in the move- 
ment toward liberalism which stirred English Catholics during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

The list of Simon Berington’s published writings is a long one, though it contains mostly 
works of pamphlet dimensions. A considerable number of his unpublished manuscripts 
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and kinsman of the better known Dr. Joseph Berington, author of 4 
Literary History of the Middle Ages. Why the true author never saw fit 
to acknowledge his work must remain his own secret. He lived eighteen 
years beyond the date of its first appearance. Possibly he regarded the 
warmth of the purely romantic element as out of keeping with the 
gravity of the clerical character—a consideration which might also 
have strengthened the doubt of Berkeley’s authorship. 

It is a question whether the dissociation of the great name of Berkley 
from Gaudentio does not mark the beginning of the decline from its 
once high estate. With the great Christian idealist as its supposed 
sponsor, it attained to a rank and dignity comparable to that of the 
Republic of Plato, the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and the New Allantis 
of Lord Bacon. But a work emanating from a mere obscure priest could 
not readily justify such lofty pretensions. Discerning readers, however, 
must have perceived in Guadentio elements and purposes wholly foreign 
to its eminent prototypes. In the long interval separating More and 
Bacon from Simon Berington voyagers and explorers had awakened a 
strong popular interest in the far places of the earth—in races and 
peoples, manners, customs, flora, fauna, in the changes and chances of 
foreign travel, in all the concrete facts and experiences of life in remote 
regions. This interest Berington undertook to satisfy. The earlier utopias 
lacked concreteness. In fact, they can hardly be said to exist in an ob- 
jective sense, but only as abstractions. Berington’s Mezzorania, on the 
other hand, is as real as Mexico and Peru; and integrated with his 
philosophy and social theory is a narrative that runs the whole gamut 
from idyllic romance to luscious intrigue and bloody adventure. Never- 
theless, as a social and moral philosopher, Berington can stand upon 
his own merits, and the early appraisal of his work which saw in it 
the reflection of a wise, humane, and generous spirit does not have to 
be seriously discounted. 


What, precisely, did this moral and social system include, which 
was so highly regarded that only the greatest philosopher and the most 
enlightened humanitarian of the age seemed equal to it? The answer to 





yet remain in the Chapter archives. His erudition is said to have been most impressive, 
and the range of his reading astonishingly wide. One of his books, Dissertations on the 
Mosaical Creation, Deluge, Building of Babel and Confusion of Tongues, is especially in- 
teresting in connection with Gaudentio di Lucca, as indicating the origin of the elaborate 
annotation supplied by “the learned Signor Rhedi.” The sources of information concerning 
Berington are Burke, Landed Gentry of Great Britain, Kirk, Biographies of English Catholics 
in the Eighteenth Century, Milner, Supplementary Memoirs of English Catholics, and Chas. 
Butler, An Account of the Life and Writings of the Reverend Alban Butler (London, 1799). 
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this question is embraced in Gaudentio’s narrative before the Holy 
Inquisition at Bologna, which is in outline as follows: 


Through the expedients of conventional romance the narrator finds himself in 
the heart of Central Africa, in a vast and beautiful country, shut in by moun- 
tains and deserts, and as completely sundered from the rest of the world as if 
it were a part of the moon. No stranger has ever set foot upon its soil or even so 
much as suspected its existence. Yet the splendor of its civilization surpasses 
anything that Europe or Asia can boast. Majestic cities rise beside its broad 
rivers; stately temples crown its hills; and a numerous and happy people bear 
witness to the character of its institutions and its laws. With astonishment 
Gaudentio learns its history. Three thousand years ago the ancestors of these 
people were living in a state of primitive innocence and happiness in a section 
of the world since called Egypt. A fearful calamity befell them when their land 
was invaded by savage Hyksos, or Shepherds Kings, from the East. Their 
religion forbidding them to shed human blood, they were defenseless before 
their ruthless enemies, and had to choose between death and slavery, or else 
seek refuge in fight. They chose the latter. One patriarch, taking his family of 
five sons and five daughters, sought refuge in the inhospitable deserts. A kind 
fate conducted them to the marvelous country which has since been their home, 
and which they call Mezzorania, in memory of Misraim, the ancient name of 
Egypt. The land bore no mark of human occupation, and so no conquest was 
necessary. The whole vast domain seemed to have been divinely appointed as 
an asylum for these gentle and innocent children of nature. Behind their natural 
barriers of mountain and desert they have lived for almost three thousand years, 
knowing neither war nor invasion; expanding in utter purity of race; holding 
no commerce with the world and hence escaping the contamination of its vices. 
Their religion, their laws, and all their institutions are the dictates of nature 
and pure reason. They worship the sun, as the minister of that inscrutable power 
upon which their lives depend. Their laws are merely the first principles of 
natural justice. All their civil polity is but the application to a nation—literally 
one in blood—of the natural ties that unite the family. At the head of all is the 
Grand Pophar—prince-priest and patriarch by virtue of direct descent through 
primogeniture from the original founder of the state. He administers for the 
common good, in all things temporal and spiritual. The whole country is divided 
into five districts, or nomes, corresponding to the five sons of the original 
Pophar, with the hierarchy resting upon the principle of eldership from the 
Grand Pophar down to the head of each household. “In a word the whole 
country is one great family, governed by the laws of nature.... Every in- 
dividual looks upon himself as a part of that great family. The Grand Pophar 
is the common father, esteeming all the rest as children and brothers, calling 
them universally by that name, as they call one another brothers, bartering and 
exchanging their commodities as one brother would do with another” (p. 183). 
Gaudentio was welcomed into the national family, was ultimately married 
to the Pophar Regent’s daughter, and for many years lived a life of radiant 
happiness in this paradise of utopias. At last, his family having died, he yielded 
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to the desire to end his days in a Christian land, and returned to Italy. Here 
some unguarded remarks touching his extraordinary experiences aroused the 
suspicions of the Holy Inquisition, and he was haled before the Reverend 
Fathers to give an account of himself. 


In its general outlines this seems to be merely another utopia, unique in 
some respects, perhaps, but reproducing all the essential features of the 
type. On closer examination, however, it is found to be a document of 
considerable significance for the historian of ideas. The current of history 
brought to the social theorizer of the eighteenth century something 
more than the fixed utopian tradition. The two hundred years that 
separate More and Berington had seen the accumulation of much new 
knowledge. Europeans had come in contact with strange peoples, living 
under unfamiliar forms of government and social organization, in al! 
parts of the world. Rumors had long been current, too, of lands beyond 
the seas where the dream of social brotherhood had been realized, 
where the primitive innocence of human nature remained uncorrupted, 
where wealth and poverty were both unknown, where government was 
administered in the interest of all alike, where laws were simply the 
first principles of natural justice, and religion the expression of the in- 
born impulse to worship and revere. The effect of this strain of thought 
upon the history of ideas in Europe is well known. In the realm of re- 
ligion and morals it gave rise to deism; in the history of social and 
political theory it developed into the body of doctrine embraced by the 
school of Rousseau. The utopian tradition lent itself readily to the dis- 
semination of these ideas. After the age of discovery and exploration 
had greatly excited popular curiosity regarding the manners and customs 
of remote peoples, it was easy to turn this interest to the service of 
propaganda. The strange accounts of actual travelers suggested the 
form, and the fertile imagination of enthusiasts supplied the matter, 
for many experiments in ideal statecraft. 

It is the utopian tradition thus modified and expanded that a: animates 
the social organism of Berington’s Mezzorania. To his experiment in 
social and political architectonics he brought a wide acquaintance with 
world literature, ancient and modern. His reading had familiarized him 
with what, at the time, passed for the established historical account of 
the nations and peoples of antiquity, and the patriarchal simplicity of 
their civilization. In the lore of ancient Egypt there was the tradition of 
a gentle, non-military people, living under a paternal government, 
practising a natural religion of great purity, and attaining a far more 
humane and enlightened plane of living than any other people in the 
world at that time. Upon this tradition, as reported by Manetho, 
Berington engrafted his story of the Mezzoranians, and thereby gave 
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his social and philosophic ideas ‘‘a local habitation and a name.” The 
ideas, however, owe little or nothing to antiquity. In origin they are 
modern and western. 

Berington’s utopianism, like so much else in the life of his century, 
is a product of the combined influence of two forces—rationalism and 
sentimentalism. The first of these had its origin in the naturalistic im- 
pulsion communicated to European thought by such men as Telesius 
and Bruno, Bacon and Campanella. Nature, according to this view, was 
simply the inexorable order of things as determined by immutable law. 
By the study of phenomena man might learn this law, and use the 
knowledge thus gained to his own infinite profit. But to ignore nature’s 
plain manifestations was by choice to walk in the dark, and to attempt 
to go in opposition to them was to court utter disaster. It was as im- 
portant that man find and follow nature’s order in one department of 
life as in another. Government and society come under natural law no 
less than physics. Utopian thought was strongly influenced by this 
variety of naturalism throughout the seventeenth century, and most 
ideal commonwealths of the period were constructed in accordance with 
it. The eighteenth-century manifestation known as sentimentalism 
changed this conception completely. Nature, instead of being merely a 
rationalistic scheme of things—abstract, impersonal, and coldly in- 
different to man as an individual—came to be conceived of as a divine 
order which included not only the ultimate wisdom but the ultimate 
good—an active, beneficent influence upon the individual life, a sort of 
guide, counsellor, and friend of man, if he would but hearken to her 
teachings. It is the lofty, if naive, idealism engendered by this conception 
which constitutes the animating principle of Berington’s experiment in 
utopian statecraft. In utter singleness of heart man goes to nature for 
light and guidance; she gives him a religion of absolute purity, a moral 
code of elevated simplicity, and a political and social system of excel- 
lence superlative. 

The Edenic quality imparted to the Mezzoranian civilization as a 
result of this infusion of sentiment tends to obscure, somewhat, its 
historical affiliations among utopias. The line of its descent, however, 
is clear. Divested of its romantic drapery, it is seen to bear a striking 
resemblance to the more prosaic and rationally conceived common- 
wealths of the seventeenth century. Among these, its closest affiliates 
are found in The Royal Commentaries of Peru of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
The Civitas Solis of Tommaso Campanella, and the Histoire des Sévar- 
ambes of Denis Vairasse d’Alais. 

That Berington knew the current account of the Incan civilization is 
certain. In one of the numerous notes of “Signor Rhedi,” which con- 
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stitute a general commentary upon Gaudentio’s narrative, a parallel 
is drawn between the social usages of the Incas and those of the Mez- 
zoranians. The story of the Incas is one of the earliest sources from 
which purely rational ideas on society and religion entered the stream 
of European thought. It is not a utopian romance, but purports to be a 
faithful account of a highly successful naturalistic system of law, govern- 
ment, and religion in operation among the Indians of Peru at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. Its author, Garcilaso de la Vega, was himself 
the offspring of a Spanish soldier and a princess of the Inca line. His 
Comentarios reales que traten del origen de los Incas and Historia general 
del Peru appeared early in the seventeenth century and by 1700 had 
become well known in Europe." 

The similarity in general outline as well as in detail between Mez- 
zorania and the civilization of the Incas is marked. The civil govern- 
ment of both is paternalistic, and the animating spirit of the whole 
social system in both countries is that of benevolence and altruism. 
Mezzorania is “‘a kingdom of brothers and friends, no man having the 
least suspicion or fear of another” (p. 203); and “all the law of Meum 
and Tuum is that ‘Thou shalt do no wrong to any one’.” (p. 173). The 
Inca carefully instructed his people in “the rules of Friendship and 
Brotherhood as the Laws of Nature and Reason dictated” (1, xii, 17). 
Obviously, under such a system political theory is reduced to its lowest 
terms. No warrant for a fine-spun theory of the state in its relation to 
the individual is found in natural law. What nature exemplifies and 
sanctions is a frank subordination to eldership—the obligation of parent 
to offspring—and the identity of interest between all members of the 
family-state. In both countries the administration of government is in- 
trusted only to those who have given evidence of moral and intellectual 
capacity above their fellows. In Peru, ‘“‘when any one was more gentle, 
affable, pious, ingenious, and more zealous for the public good than 
others, he was presently advanced to government” (1, xii, 18). In Mez- 
zorania, “those who give indications of more wisdom and prudence in 
their conduct than others, are marked out for governors, and gradually 
raised according to their merit” (p. 187). 

The national religion of both the Incas and the Mezzoranians, like 
their civil polity, is dictated by natural reason.’* The one understandable 


4 References in this article are to the English translation, The Royal Commentaries of 
Peru. Written originally in Spanish and done into English by Sir Paul Rycaut, Kt. (Lon- 
don, 1688). 

8 The deistical character of the religion of the Incas, as well as the paternalism of their 
government, is discussed by Geoffry Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French 
Literature, pp. 20 ff. 
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cause from which all things proceed is the generative force in nature. 
The immediate manifestation of this force is in parenthood; the more 
remote, they conceive to be the sun. Two principles therefore animate 
their religion: veneration for ancestors and worship of the sun. “Our 
Father the Sun,” ran the Peruvian tradition, ‘sent a Son and Daughter 
of his own from Heaven to Earth, to instruct our people . . . that they 
might conform their lives like men of Reason and Civility” (1, vii, 12). 
Thus originated the first of the Incas. The Mezzoranians assign a 
similar celestial origin for the founder of their race, and find warrant 
for the worship of the sun in the same course of deistical reasoning. 
The necessity of a prior First Cause is, however, recognized by both. 
“Besides the Sun, the Incas. . . proceeded by the mere light of Nature 
to a knowledge of the True Almighty God . . . which they called by the 
name of Pachacamac; ... but because they did not see him, they could 
not know him; for that reason they erected not temples to him; however 
they worshiped in their hearts and esteemed him for the unknown God” 
(1, ii, 29). The Mezzoranians also have “The Unknown God” whose 
existence they establish by inference. Besides the sun, to whom only 
they offer prayers and erect temples, they “acknowledge one supreme 
God, maker of all things, whom they call El, or the Most High. This they 
say natural reason teaches them” (p. 59). 

It might be supposed that, since Gaudentio is an engraftment upon 
an ancient Egyptian legend, the Mezzoranian religious system was an 
extension of the worship of the sun-god Ra. On the contrary, it is es- 
sentially the deistical theology promulgated by European rationalism 
and bears little resemblance to the chaotic pantheism of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Conspicuous also among the sources that supplied material for Simon 
Berington’s experiment in ideal statecraft is the work of his co-religionist 
and fellow-dreamer, Tommaso Campanella. It would of course be too 
much to assert that the story of Gaudentio di Lucca was suggested by the 
misfortunes of Campanella, though it is perhaps not purely a coin- 
cidence that the occasion of Gaudentio’s narrative is a situation exactly 
parallel to that of Campanella during the period of his first imprison- 
ment: his papers and al] personal effects having been seized, he is 
haled before the Inquisition to answer charges of unlawful practices and 
beliefs. It was not, however, the personal career, but the ideas, of 
Campanella which mainly influenced Berington. The Civitas Solis is the 
first of the true utopian romances to show strongly the influence of 
naturalistic influences in the formation of a civil and religious polity. A 
follower of Telesius, Campanella repudiated the traditional methods of 
philosophy, and declared nature to be the sole arbiter of truth. “He 
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who fears contradiction from things of nature,” he says, “is conscious of 
his own falseness.” The jargon-logic of the schoolmen he sought to re- 
place with a system of logic based upon natural law. His conception 
was not, however, the “system of nature” of the eighteenth century 
revolutionary philosophers. Though a friend of individual liberty, he 
speaks not so much of natural “rights” as of natural duties, obligations, 
opportunities. Nevertheless, he found in nature warrant for his dream 
of universal brotherhood and a universal religion founded upon the 
natural and obvious teachings of Holy Scriptures. 

The direct appeal to nature and reason as the warrant for their 
utopian theories puts Berington and Campanella in the same category 
as social philosophers, and suggests that their ideal states would have 
many characteristics in common. Such is the case. The similarity in 
spirit of the social, economic, and political life of these two utopias is 
very marked. Both have successfully grappled with the problem of social 
unity, and have solved it in the same way—by eliminating from the 
communal life everything that makes for class distinction. Individual 
aggrandizement of every kind is frowned upon. The glory of the state 
is the consuming passion of all the citizenry. That the individual may 
not be without incentive to exert himself for the common good, a system 
of public honors—eulogies, banquets, wreaths, and statues—is used 
with preéminent success in both countries. The education of all children, 
“without any distinction except personal merit,” is the care of the 
state. Nature rather than books, and objects, instead of words, con- 
stitute the staple of education. Public officials are chosen only from 
those who have distinguished themselves in the pursuit of the “sublime 
sciences.”” The honor in which agriculture is held, the scorn of trade 
and commerce, the uniformity of dress, the serving of the old by the 
young, the strict regulation of the details of daily life—all these matters 
are set forth with the utmost emphasis, and often with a striking parel- 
lelism in language, as constituting the staple of life in both Mezzorania 
and the City of the Sun. 

The religious systems of the two commonwealths are so much alike 
as, at first sight, to seem identical. Closer examination, however, reveals 
very significant differences. The prominence of the sun in each system 
is perhaps the most arresting feature. Among the Mezzoranians it is 
the object to which all adoration is paid and all prayers addressed. 
In Campanella’s system, on the other hand, worship is accorded only 
to God—a metaphysical conception of the Christian deity—and the 
prominence given the sun and the other heavenly bodies is due in part 
to Campanella’s interest in astrology, but mainly to his passionate be- 
lief that theology, like all else in life, must rest upon nature. 
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A direct borrowing of rather large proportions is seen in Berington’s 
appropriation of Campanella’s plan of the solar city, together with the 
magnificent temple, which is its physical, as well as its spiritual center. 
The emphasis upon physical order, cleanliness, and sanitation as char- 
acteristics of utopian life begins with Sir Thomas More. Campanella is 
the first to lay out his city according to an elaborate goemetrical design, 
and in this Berington follows him closely. The City of the Sun consists of 
seven concentric circular walls, the largest being more than seven 
miles in circumference. Attached to these walls, as if they constituted 
one continuous range of buildings, are the residential halls and other 
structures necessary in the life of the city. At the geometrical center of 
the city stands the temple, a marvel of beauty and splendor. Berington 
alters these general features of Campanella’s solar city only in the direc- 
tion of further elaboratior. His capital city of Phor is a series of con- 
centric circles with the temple as a center. The number of these circular 
ranges of buildings is not restricted to seven, however, as with Camp- 
anella, but is determined by the number of people to be accommodated 
with residences. His Temple of the Sun is almost an exact reproduction 
of the great solarian fane conceived by Campanella. 

Along with these numerous and striking parallels in the ideal civiliza- 
tions conceived by Berington and Campanella are differences which 
leave them widely asunder. In the first place, Campanella, following 
Plato, rejects the family in his effort after social unity, and insists that 
all union between the sexes shall regard only the good of the race. 
Berington follows Sir Thomas More in holding the family to be the 
most sacred and natural of human institutions and the one cohesive 
force without which society cannot exist. He succeeds in the difficult 
task of harmonizing its claims with a system of state-controlled property, 
without heritage, and a form of communized domestic life. Indeed, 
with Berginton the family is the pattern of the perfect state in minia- 
ture, and the state only one great family. Again, the City of the Sun 
wages offensive and defensive war, even the women being trained for 
military service. Campanella entertained no illusions that his dream of 
a world united under one government and one religion could be realized 
by merely pacific means. The Mezzoranians, on the other hand, abhor 
all violence, and refuse to shed blood even as a punishment for crime. 
Finally, Campanella looked to the future, and envisaged a world made 
over by the codperation of man with nature, and the improvement of 
the race through eugenics, while Berington’s “return to nature’’ fol- 
lowed a romantic path back to the primitive innocence of a traditional 
golden age in the history of man. 

The precise extent of Berington’s obligation ‘the Histoire des Séver- 
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ambes,"" of Denis Vairasse, is not easily determined. Most of the numer- 
ous parallels between them are found in either Garcilaso or Campanella, 
or in both, and might have reached Berginton without the intermedia- 
tion of Vairasse. But whatever their origin, among the common char- 
acteristics are a political system with strongly marked paternalistic 
features, a rational religion founded upon sun-worship, state socializa- 
tion of all goods and possessions, a form of communal domestic life, 
and a system of public honors in recognization of services rendered the 
state. Some of these are, of course, conventional features of all utopias. 
What is significant here is their combination into a civil and religious 
polity which is held to be the direct transcript and legacy of nature to 
man. 

Now and then we find Vairasse and Berington emphasizing details 
which Garcilaso and Campanella pass over lightly or omit altogether. 
For example, both say much of the physical perfection of their respec- 
tive utopians. The Mezzoranians, according to Berington, “are the 
handsomest race of people this day in the universe” (p. 132). “The men 
are universally well-shaped, tall and slender, except through some ac- 
cidental deformity, which is very rare” (p. 153). Through their temper- 
ance, scorn of idleness, and love of athletic exercise “‘comes that strength 
of body and mind in their men, and modest blooming beauty of their 
women; so that among this people nature seems to have kept up its 
primitive and original perfection” (p. 189). The Severambians are 
equally favored by nature: “des Hommes et des Femmes d’une taille 
extraordinaire, mais—d’ailleurs fort bien faits, et de plus, fort doux et 
fort traitables” (1, 227). We learn further that “ils sont fort robustes et 
jouissent d’une grande sante pour la plupart, ce qui vient en partie de 
leur naissance, et de la maniére de vivre, et en partie de leur gayeté 
(11, 10). Thanks to a perfect social system, “‘ils n’ont ni souci, ni avarice; 
ils ne manquent jamais de rien, et leur plus grand soin est de jouir 
avec modération des plaisirs légitimes de la vie” (11, 11). 

One of the chief problems of the Mezzoranian government was, as we 
have seen, to guard themselves against contamination by contact with 
the world and its vices, and at the same time to avoid the stagnation 
which comes of complete isolation. The Severambians were confronted 
with the same dilemma, and met it in the same way. Their law-giver, 
Sévarias, 


leur recommanda I’innocence des moeurs, et leur ordonna de n’avoir point de 


17 Histoire des Séverambes, peuples qui habitent une partie du troisieme continent appelé 
Terre Australe (Paris, 1677-79).—References in this article are to the Amsterdam edition 
of 1716. 
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commerce avec les Nations de l’autre Continent, de puer que leurs vices ne 
corrompissent aussi les Sévarambes. Cependant comme parmy les hommes 
vicieux on voit souvent briller de grandes vertus, soit dans la Politique, soit dans 
les Sciences ou dans les Arts; Sévarias trouva qu’il n’étoit pas avantageux, 
fuyant leur vices, de mépriser leurs vertus, et de negliger les bons exemples, et 
les belles inventious qu’on peut tirer des Chinois, et des autres peuples; [and so 
he directed them] voyager dans les autres Pais, pour remarquer tout ce qu’il 
y avoit de considerable, afinque de toutes ces remarques on en pit tirer ce qu’il 
y auroit de bon et de propre a l’usage de notre Nation (1, 169). 


Lest the inhabitants of these happy lands cease to be human in their 
approach to perfection, they are endowed with certain weaknesses. Of 
the Mezzoranians, it is said that the love of glory and praise seems to 
be their greatest passion. Besides: 


Their wise governors have such ways of stirring up their emulation by public 
honours, harangues, and panegyrics . . . that were it not for that fraternal love 
ingrafted in them from their infancy, they would be in danger of raising their 
emulation to too great a height” (p. 187). 


The Severambians betray the same human frailty: 


Ils sont fort amoureux des loiianges, et lorsque quelqu’ un de leurs Magistrats 
les loiie de s’etre bien aquitez de leur devoir, ou d’avoir fait quelque action 
genereuse, ils en sont plus contens que nous ne le sommes quand on nous fait 
de riches presens (11, 5-6). 


We are told at great length how the authorities in Mezzorania, through 
education and supervision, corrected a dangerous propensity to amor- 
ousness on the part of its young people. Of the Severambians we hear 
that 


les vices oi ils sont naturellement les plus inclins, sont l’amour et la vengeance; 
mais les Loix remédient aux excés du premier, en ordannant le Mariage 4a la 
jeunesse dés qu’elle est capable de cette passion; et pour l’autre, leur éducation 
la corrige beaucoup (11, 9). 


Despite this similarity in external, or mechanical features, the two 
utopias differ radicaliy in spirit. Vairasse’s system brings to a culmina- 
tion the rationalizing drift of utopian theory which dates from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. No touch of poetry or generous 
idealism animates it. Though its citizens are said to be virtuous and 
happy, we cannot help feeling that theirs is a mere prudential virtue 
and a very unspiritual happiness. Of the nobler impulses of human 
nature Vairasse seems to have had little conception. The loftiest moral 
precept inculcated is that of temperance. The whole of life is left to the 
direction of a cold, passionless logic suggestive of Bentham and Mill. 
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The question which is likely to persist with most readers of Gaudentio 
di Lucca is, whether it was intended to serve some ulterior purpose, 
and, if so, what that purpose was? Professor Saintsbury thought he 
detected a suggestion of “key” about the book, whereas the correspond- 
ent of the Gentlemen’s Magazine asserted that it was “written for amuse- 
ment in a fit of the gout.” But this correspondent, who gives no authority 
for his statement, was writing forty-eight years after the first appearance 
of Gaudentio and thirty years after Simon Berington was laid in his 
grave. As regards the philosophical and theological ideas advanced by 
the author, the intention is pretty clear. The strength of his naturalistic 
arguments is not to be taken as indicating a sympathetic attitude toward 
the “‘wretched people who call themselves deists” (p. 260). The episode 
of the mongrel Englishman who practised the theoretical morality of 
Hobbes and Mandeville shows his true feelings in this respect.'* He 
chose, rather, the familiar strategy of turning the deists’ arguments 
against themselves by setting up the “analogy” between natural and re- 
vealed religion. 

There is reason for believing, however, that Gaudentio di Lucca was 
intended to serve a cause much nearer the author’s heart than that of 
controverting the arguments of deism. The whole work is the apotheosis 
of the patriarchal theory of government, along with the corollary 
principle of strict primogeniture and the proposition that the state is 
but the family on a vastly greater scale. This view of the origin of 
civil government once found general favor, especially among writers 
within the canonical fold. Thus Chrysostom held that “the descent of 
all men from Adam signifies their subordination to one sovereign.” It 
was upon this view, of course, that the theory of the divine origin and 
sanction of monarchical authority rested. In practice it involved the 
maintenance of the strictest Jine of primogenitary descent from the 
earliest historically authentic king, who was supposed to inherit directly 
through Noah from Adam. “It was assumed,” Hallam says,—" 


that a patriarchal authority had been transferred by primogeniture to the heir- 
general of the human race; so that kingdoms were but enlarged families; and 
an indefeasible right of monarchy was attached to their natural chief, which, 
in consequence of the impossibility of discovering him, devolved upon the 
representative of the first sovereign who could be historically proved to have 
ruled over any natior. 


In England this theory was much in favor among the adherents of the 
house of Stuart. The argument began to be vigorously asserted early 
in the reign of James I, and was never abandoned, at least by that 


18 See Gaud., pp. 251 ff. 19 Introduction to the Literature of Europe, mt, 158. 
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section of Jacobite opinion which had its direct affiliations with the 
church. The nature and scope of the argument thus adduced is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the title of a book which appeared in 1604: 

The Genealogy of the High and Mighty Monarch, James, By the Grace of God, 
King of Great Brittayne, etc., with his lineal descent from Noah by divers direct 
lynes to Brutus, first Inhabitant of this Ile of Brittayne; and from him to Cad- 
walader, the last King of the Brittish bloud; and from thence, sundry wayes 
to his Magesty. ... Where also is handled the worthy descent of his Magesties 
ancestour, Owen Tudyr, and his affinity with most of the greatest Princes of 
Christendome. ... Gathered by George Owen Harry, Parson of Whitcherch 
in Kemeis. 


It will be recalled that the earliest known work of Simon Berington 
is an encomiastic poem, “To His Most Excellent Majesty, James III, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith,” etc. There is no evidence to show that the ardor of this youthful 
attachment to the house of Stuart cooled with age, though the return 
of the author to England some years later may have suggested more 
discretion in its open avowal. Of the twenty-four titles of Berington’s 
surviving work, all suggest the seriousness of his mind and practically 
all show conclusively that they were dictated by the zeal of the faith- 
ful servant of the church. It is difficult to believe that Gaudentio di 


Lucca is nothing more than the diversion of a period of enforced idleness. 
More probably, it was intended to serve the cause which was perma- 
nently lost, eight years after its first appearance, in the abortive efforts 
of Charles Edward to regain the throne of his fathers. 


LEE MoNROE ELLISON 
Texas State College for Women 





XXXIII 
BURNS AND THE SMUGGLER ROSAMOND* 


HE good ship Rosamond first appeared in an account of Burns’s 
life in the spring of 1828, when Constable & Co. issued a Life of 
Robert Burns, by J. G. Lockhart, LL.B., as Volume xxi of their 
Miscellany of Original and Selected Publications. Inevitably Lockhart 
had based his biography upon Dr. Currie’s, which since its appearance 
in 1800 had run through many editions, and had carried Burns’s fame 
to virtually all parts of the English-speaking world. But Lockhart, 
working under the eye of his distinguished father-in-law,' was not 
content merely to rehash old material. Though modestly stating that 
his purpose was “no more than to compress, within the limits of a 
single small volume, the substance of materials already open to all 
the world,’? he admitted that “little touches of novelty’*® might be 
discovered in his narrative, particularly in the chapters dealing with 
Burns’s later years. Robert Chambers, whom Lockhart character- 
ized as a “diligent local antiquary of Edinburgh, to whom I owe many 
obligations,’ had passed on to the biographer whatever he had gleaned 
from conversation with Burns’s surviving acquaintances; William 
M’Diarmid, editor of the Dumfries Courier, had supplied other “partic- 
ulars”;® Allan Cunningham, who shared with James Hogg the honor of 
Lockhart’s dedication, was the authority for still more new matter;* 
various unpublished journals and letters were also laid under contribu- 
tion.’ The total result was a picture of Burns recognizably like Dr. 
Currie’s, but tricked out with such a wealth of anecdotal novelty that 
the subscribers to Constable’s Miscellany must have been well aware 
that here in truth was an “original” and not merely a “selected” pub- 
lication. And in this original publication everything concerning the 
Rosamond was new. 
The merits of Lockhart’s biography as a whole I do not propose to 
discuss. As the publishers of the Bohn reprint said in 1882, it was 
“a graceful treatment of his subject”;* perhaps the adjective may be 


* My thanks are due to Dr. Henry W. Meikle, Librarian of the National Library of 
Scotland, for courteous assistance in the preparation of this article, and to John Dunlop, 
Esq., of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, for a large-scale map of the Firth of Solway, based 
upon surveys made shortly after the capture of the smuggler. 

1 According to Dr. H. W. Meikle, unpublished letters in the National Library of Scot- 
land make it clear that Scott watched Lockhart’s work with interest. See Burns Chronicle 
for 1934, p. 46. 2 Op. cit., p. vi f. 3 Tbid., p. vii. 4 Tbid., p. 109, n. 

5 Tbid., p. 184, n. 6 E.g., ibid., p. 280. 7 Op. cit, passim. 

® Op. cit. (New York, 1892), p. v. 
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allowed to stand unchallenged. The story of the Rosamond, however, I 
shall examine in some detail, with the hope of throwing a little new 
light upon the career of a poet whose excise duties once brought him 
under the fire of a well-armed crew of twenty-four smugglers. But 
first, a brief account of what one may call the history of the legend. 


I begin with Lockhart’s original version: 


At that period [1792] a great deal of contraband traffic, chiefly from the Isle of 
Man, was going on along the coasts of Galloway and Ayrshire, and the whole of 
the revenue officers from Gretna to Dumfries, were placed under the orders of a 
superintendent residing in Annan, who exerted himself zealously in intercepting 
the descent of the smuggling vessels. On the 27th of February, a suspicious- 
looking brig was discovered in the Solway Frith, and Burns was one of the party 
whom the superintendent conducted to watch her motions. She got into shallow 
water the day afterwards, and the officers were enabled to discover that her 
crew were numerous, armed, and not likely to yield without a struggle. Lewars, 
a brother exciseman, an intimate friend of our poet, was accordingly sent to 
Dumfries for a guard of dragoons; the superintendent, Mr. Crawford, pro- 
ceeded himself on a similar errand to Ecclefechan, and Burns was left with 
some men under his orders, to watch the brig, and prevent landing or escape. 
From the private journal of one of the excisemen, (now in my hands,) it appears 
that Burns manifested considerable impatience while thus occupied, being left 
for many hours in a wet salt-marsh, with a force which he knew to be inadequate 
for the purpose it was meant to fulfil. One of his comrades hearing him abuse 
his friend Lewars in particular, for being slow about his journey, the man 
answered, that he also wished the devil had him for his pains, and that Burns, 
in the meantime, would do well to indite a song upon the sluggard: Burns said 
nothing; but after taking a few strides by himself among the reeds and shingle, 
rejoined his party, and chanted to them the well-known ditty, The Deil’s run 
awa’ wi’ the Exciseman. Lewars arrived shortly afterwards with his dragoons; and 
Burns, putting himself at their head, waded, sword in hand, to the brig, and 
was the first to board her. The crew lost heart, and submitted, though their 
numbers were greater than those of the assailing force. The vessel was con- 
demned, and, with all her arms and stores, sold by auction next day at Dumfries: 
upon which occasion, Burns, whose behaviour had been highly commended, 
thought fit to purchase four carronades, by way of trophy. But his glee went a 
step farther;—he sent the guns, with a letter, to the French Convention, request- 
ing that body to accept of them as a mark of his admiration and respect. The 
present, and its accompaniment, were intercepted at the custom-house at Dover; 
and here, there appears to be little room to doubt, was the principal circumstance 
that drew on Burns the notice of his jealous superiors.° 


Thus the tale in its original form—a curious mixture of truth and 
demonstrable untruth, blended with an indefinite amount of what at 
present cannot be certainly accepted or rejected. 


° Op. cit., p. 218 f. 
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Six years after Lockhart had thus given publicity to the anecdote 
of Burns and the Rosamond, Allan Cunningham published his life of 
Burns, and cast the first shadow of doubt on the most picturesque 
feature of Lockhart’s story: 


That the smuggler was captured chiefly by the bravery of Burns I have been 
often told; but I never heard it added that he purchased her guns and sent them 
to the Directory.” 


Despite Cunningham’s scepticism, the story seems to have been ac- 
cepted readily enough in all its details. It gave a romantic account 
of the origin of “The Deil’s Awa’”; it explained plausibly—though 
falsely—Burns’s subsequent trouble with the Excise Board; it showed 
the poet in a dashing réle in which his admirers were glad to see him. 
And no one appears to have pressed Lockhart for the documentary 
evidence underlying his story. 

But when Robert Chambers, in 1851-53, published the first life of 
Burns that made any effective attempt to go behind Currie’s returns, 
he set forth what he knew about Lockhart’s possible sources. There 
were, according to Chambers, who quoted Joseph Train—antiquary, 
and after 1825 Supervisor of Excise in Castle Douglas—three important 
documents concerning the Rosamond episode: (1) a journal by ~raw- 
ford, Excise officer; (2) ‘‘an account of the seizure and sale of the vessel 
by Burns himself’; and (3) an account by John Lewars narrating 
Burns’s purchase of the carronades, and his subsequent sending of them 
to “the French Convention.” Apparently, however, Chambers had 
actually seen none of these manuscripts. He appears to have taken 
Train’s word for their existence. 

This was still the situation in 1896, when William Wallace brought 
out his thorough-going revision of Chambers. After retelling the story 
in Lockhart’s words, he added a note that “Unfortunately the docu- 
ments vouched for by [Train] have not been recovered.” But it is 
clear that he gave full credence to Lockhart’s story. 

Despite this general acceptance of at least the major outlines of Lock- 
hart’s picturesque addition to the growing store of Burns anecdotes, 
one Scottish scholar remained stubbornly unconvinced. In 1877 William 
Scott Douglas, in his notable Edinburgh edition of Burns’s prose and 
verse, put the matter thus, in a footnote to “The Deil’s Awa’ ”: 


31@ Allan Cunningham, The Works of Robert Burns; with his life (London, 1834), 1, 284. 

" Robert Chambers, The Life and Works of Robert Burns (N. Y., 1851-53), mt, 225. 

2 The Life and Works of Robert Burns, edited by Robert Chambers, revised by William 
Wallace (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1896), m1, 317, n. 
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Lockhart has furnished an anecdote, by way of explaining the origin of this 
song, which is romantic enough, if true.... We believe, however, that Lock- 
hart’s statement . . . is purely fanciful." 






Five years later, when Scott Douglas edited Lockhart’s life of Burns for 
the Bohn Library, he was even more outspoken, and virtually laid the 
entire matter at the door of Joseph Train: 






It is to be hoped, he wrote in a vein of irony, that this “private journal” and 
relative productions in support of so incredible a story are still in existence at 
Abbotsford. 


In the absence of any confirmatory documents, this queer story depends on the 
|  ipse dixit of Mr. Train. ... The man who could, for Sir Walter’s delectation, 
t manufacture so plausible a myth about “Mollance Meg’ [Meg Merrilies], 

would have no difficulty in fabricating the story of Burns’s “four carronades.’’* 













: In 1919 Professor Hans Hecht summed up the situation clearly when he 
; wrote, in his admirable biography of Burns: 





Die ganze Episode ist dokumentarisch nicht geniigend beglaubigt, gehért aber 
zum eisernen Bestand des Kanons der Burnsanekdoten."* 










Burns’s most recent biographer followed the lead of Scott Douglas. 
Knowing that Burns’s own account of the origin of “The Deil’s Awa’ ” 
was utterly at variance with Lockhart’s, detecting a certain inherent 
improbability in the story of a brig captured by cavalrymen, aware of 
the fact that both Lockhart and Train were imaginatively inclined, and 
skeptical of the whole affair because none of the documents seemed to 
4 be in existence and because Burns himself had never alluded to it in his 
: extant correspondence, this writer came to the summary conclusion 
that “The brig Rosamond affair should be absolutely deleted from any 
account of Burns’s life.””"” With this broadside he undertook to blow the 
ghostly smuggler out of her uneasy berth in the Solway. 

Here the matter might have rested had not the present owner of 
Abbotsford, Sir Walter Maxwell-Scott, Bart., recently transferred to the 
National Library of Scotland a large body of manuscripts, now desig- 
nated as the Abbotsford Collection, which for virtually a century had 
been stored in Sir Walter’s library. In the process of cataloguing these 
papers—unpublished letters, account books concerning Scott’s financial 
troubles, and many miscellanecus documents—the librarian of the 
National Library, Dr. Henry W. Meikle, discovered three manuscripts 
dealing with a schooner Rosamond that had been seized as a smuggler 

4 Op. cit., m1, 76 f., n. 4 Op. cit., p. 228, n. (New York, 1892). 


¥ Ibid., p. 230, n. 1 Hans Hecht, Robert Burns (Heidelberg, 1919), p. 274. 
” F. B. Snyder, The Life of Robert Burns (New York, 1932), p. 397. 
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in February, 1792. Here was a day-by-day journal of Walter Crawford, 
Excise officer, containing his version of the affair. Here were two large 
sheets in Burns’s handwriting, setting forth the expenses incurred on 
behalf of the Crown in repairing, guarding, and laying-up the vessel; 
and here, attached to a formal notice of her sale, was a clerk’s inventory 
of her sails, spars, rigging, and furnishings, and a brief summary of the 
amounts realized at the auction. In other words, here were two of the 
three documents which Joseph Train had cited as authority for the 
whole story, but which had been hidden from sight till the approach of 
the Scott Centenary made it seem worth while to examine the miscel- 
lanea on Sir Walter’s well-stocked shelves. 

Thereupon Dr. Meikle, in an article in the Glasgow Herald, described 
the various papers, reconstructed the history of the legend, tagged 
Burns’s most recent biographer as a “sceptical dogmatist,”’ and con- 
cluded that “the Rosamond affair can no longer be ‘absolutely deleted 
from any account of Burns’s life’.’”'* The result of this genial reproof 
from Dr. Meikle was a visit to the National Library in Edinburgh, 
where the documents in question were placed at my disposal, and 
arrangements made for having them photostated. Thus at long last it 
becomes possible to tell the story of this much-discussed incident. 


The episode took place in the Solway Firth, in the late winter of 1792, 
not far from the mouth of the river Annan, or Annan Waterfoot. Turn 
a boot upside down, hold it in front of you, toe to the right, and you 
have a crude representation of these upper reaches of the Solway. Just 
above the heel to the left is Dumfries; Sarkfoot, seaport for Gretna, is 
at the toe twenty miles to the right. Midway between the two—roughly 
speaking—is Annan Waterfoot, from where the low-lying coast of 
Cumberland is but two miles to the south, across the narrowest part of 
the Firth. When the tide is high, the intervening space will be full of 
water—shallow, but navigable by one who possesses local knowledge. 
At the ebb, however, long stretches of sand reach outwards from both 
shores, and leave only a shifting and narrow channel, bordered by 
patches of quicksand, to separate English soil from Scottish. But it is 
during the first hours of the flood, when the waters of the Irish Sea 
crowd themselves back into the narrow estuary, that the Firth is at 
once most picturesque and most dangerous. Sir Walter himself says in 
Redgauntlet: 


He that dreams on the bed of the Solway may wake in the next world.... For 
the tide advances with such rapidity upon these fatal sands, that well-mounted 


18 Glasgow Herald, November 11, 1932. Dr. Meikle’s article, somewhat amplified, 
appears also in the Burns Chronicle for 1934, pp. 43 ff. 
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horsemen lay aside hopes of safety if they see its white surge advancing while 
they are yet at a distance from the bank.!® 


There is a certain dramatic exaggeration in this statement of Scott’s, 
for only under exceptional circumstances does the tide come in as a 
bore. But always the currents are swift and baffling, and what was an 
open channel one month may be blocked with silt the next. All in all, 
then, it was an ideal spot for a smuggler’s operations, this northeast 
arm of the Solway. Navigation was hazardous, and His Majesty’s 
cutters were sure to remain well out to sea. England lay close aboard on 
one hand, and Scotland on the other; it was not probable that both 
shores would be thoroughly patrolled at the same time. Furthermore, 
the populace along the coast was friendly to smugglers, and could be 
counted on for assistance in case of need—a fact which Burns and his 
companions were to discover. 

When the Rosamond undertook to land her contraband cargo,”° and 
probably to carry away a shipment of local products that had escaped 
the Exciseman’s prying eyes, the official charged with enforcing Scottish 
Excise law along the northern coast of the Solway was Collector John 
Mitchell, head of the Dumfries District. Strictly speaking, he was not 
concerned with foreign articles that might be smuggled into Scotland; 
they were the responsibility of the Customs, not the Excise. But actually 
the two services overlapped, and in times of emergency each assisted the 
other. Next in rank below Mitchell was Supervisor Alexander Findlater, 
one of Burns’s intimate friends. Reporting to him was a field-force of 
twelve officers, one of whom was Burns, in charge of the Dumfries Third 
Division # (Incidentally, this Third Division was one of the best assign- 
ments in Mitchell’s district. The poet was no longer required to keep a 
horse and ride his two hundred miles each week; his concern was chiefly 
with tobacco; only occasionally need he go far from home.) On the 
thirteenth of January, 1792, a newcomer joined Mitchell’s official 
family: Walter Crawford, or Crawfurd, as he spelled it in his legible 
boyish hand on the first page of his Journal. Where he came from there 
is no evidence. But since he was still a “riding officer,” as the heading 
of his journal proves, he was probably young in the service, and Mitchell 
sent him to Annan, where he was to find lodgings, and to learn his 
duties under the tutelage of William Craig, officer in charge of the 
Annan division.” Like all Excisemen, he was to keep a diary, setting 
down from day to day the time spent on His Majesty’s service, and the 
nature of the work on which he was engaged. 

1 Op. cit. (London: Adams & Charles Black, 1897), p. 25. 


%° Of what sort, the records fail to show. 
% John Sinton, Burns, Excise Officer and Poet (Kilmarnock, n.d.), p. 47. ® Ibid. 
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It is an interesting document, this rediscovered record of Walter 
Crawfurd’s excise activity. To read it is to realize that a “riding officer’s” 
position was no sinecure, and that Crawfurd himself was a young man 
of considerable initiative and daring. From January 12 to February 2°, 
1792, we can follow him on his tours of duty. Then his manuscript comes 
to an abrupt end, torn across, apparently, by someone who discarded 
everything that followed Crawford’s vivid story of the capture of the 
Rosamond. By way of introduction to this account, I quote certain of 
his earlier entries: 

January 12th Arrived at Dumfries. 

13th Waited on the Collector for his directions. 

14 Sunday. [Ordinarily a day of rest, when smugglers and their friends could 
work unmolested.] 

17 M10® Went with Mr. Craig offr of Annan D. To learn more of the Country 
—Retd E7 

18 ES** Rode out to Learn more of hie roads, 


On the nineteenth Crawfurd had a taste of more arduous labor: 
Jany 19 M2 out all night by the foote of the river Annan. 


Next day he was off on a generously long trip: 
20 M4 Having gone out 19 E9 Rode by Ecclefechan and Gratna 


On the twenty-first we read: 


21 Noon Gone to Dumfries to inform the Supervisor of a Lugger called the 
Spider being expected to Land the Beginning of next week. 


Thus forewarned, Crawfurd began a week of strenuous patrolling. 
Typical entries are: 
24 MS Been out all the night at the usuale place of Landing saw nothing 


26 M3 went dun the road by Gratna & retd. by the shore—with me two 
Dragoons. 


Next day Crawfurd learned of the Spider’s untimely end: 


27 MS out all night by Annan Wattir fott—Saw nothing—but learned that 
the Spider Cutter was taken at Sea—By Mr. McConnochie in the Service of 
the Customs 


With the Spider thus safely in the web, Crawfurd gave up his emergency 
service as coast guard and resumed his more normal activity. We find 
him at Langholme consulting with “the Langholme officer which are the 
most likly roads for intercepting goods going to England,” and at 
Dumfries to “Concert miswers for mutuale assistance” with McCon- 


% Ten o’clock in the morning. % Five o’clock in the evening. 
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nochie of the Customs Service. Before long, however, he was back on 
the coast, keeping all-night vigils with a military patrol to support him: 


11 M4 Been out on the East Coast with four Dragoons 
21 M3 out all night watching about Brewhouses the general place of landing 
smuggled goods 


25 MS on the Bye roads on the east Shore with four Dragoons—saw nothing. 


The following afternoon, however, brought news which sent Crawfurd 
post-haste to Dumfries, even though the day was Sunday. Apparently 
the square topsails of the Rosamond had been seen in the Solway, and 
the information had reached Crawfurd: 


26 E4 Gone to Dumfries to acquent the supervisor and officers that a landing 
was expected that Week—In the mean time having left a person in whom I 
could thorowghly confide to ride Express to me on the first appearance of a 
Landing for which he was delligently to watch— 

27 Eil My Express arrived informing me that a Landing was making or 
about to be made, on which I set off with Mr Lewars directly, leaving Messrs. 
Burns Penn & Ranking to follow as fast as possible—* 


From this time until the vessel was finally captured Crawfurd moved 
with rapidity and decision: 


By the 28 MS arrived at Annan and immediately sett out with the party of 
Dragoons—Searched Mr McDowalls and most of the Smuglers house between 
that and the Shore—and about Noon Rode down to the Shore where I was 
informed that the Vessal could not get off for want of watter—I made an at- 
tempt to Board her with the Millitary But when wee offered to appoch her they 
hailed us that they would fire on us if wee appoched any farther—As my Party 
had only Pistols and were but few in number and a great number of men appear- 
ing to be on Deck I stoped the Soldiery and riding up to the Vessal allone asked 
liberty to Come on board which after some altercation they granted—I Boarded 
her & found Twenty four men under arms with fifteen round of Shott each.— 
I returned to shore, and consulting with the officers and Millitary wee agread 
that greater force would be absolutely necessary—In consequence of which Mr 
Lewars sett off for Dumfries to bring Twenty four more Dragoons while I went 
to Ecclefechan for the Party there with which I patroled the roads till the arrival 
of Mr Lewars with the additional force from Dumfries 

On the 29 M9 wee approched the Vessall with the following force, Dragoons 
from Dumfries Twenty Three Annan thirteen Ecclefechan Eight in all forty 
four fully accoutered and on horse-back. The vessall having fallen down the 
Sollway firth abouth a mill from where she was yesterday and being about a mile 
within sea mark most of which space being covered with watter, and a very 
heavy Currant running between us and the Vessel we deemed it impossible to 


* Horses had to be hired for four officers, as Burns’s accounts make clear. Crawfurd 
was probably riding his own. 
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get at her either on foott or on horse-back so we agread to Search the coast for 
Boats in which to board her—but the Country People guessing our design got 
the start of us and staved every Boat on the Coast before we Could reach them, 
the vessel in the mean time keeping up a fire of grape Shott and musquetry— 
we resolved as last resource to attempt the passage on foote as the quick sands 
made the ridding on horseback dangerous, or rather impossible—We drew up 
the Millitary in three divisions determined to approch her & attact her if the 
sream was foardable—one party fore and [one] aft and the Third on her Broad- 
side The first party being Commanded by Quarter Master Manly, the second 
by my self and the Third led by Mr Burns— 

Our orders to the millitary were to reserve there fire till within eight yards of 
the vessel then to pour a volly and board her with sword & Pistol—The Vessel 
kept on firing thou without any damage to us, as from the situation of the ship 
they could not bring their great Guns to bear on us, we in the mean time wading 
breast high, and in Justice to the party under my Command I must say with 
great alacrity; by the time we were within one hundred yards of the Vessel the 
Crew gave up the cause gott over side towards England which shore was for a 
long long way dry sand. As I still supposed that these were only Country 
people they were putting ashore and that the Crew were keeping under Cover to 
make a more vigourous immediate resistance, we marched up as first concerted 
—but found the vessel compleately evaucuated both of the Crew and every 
movable on board except as pr inventory, the Smugglers as their last instance 
of vengence having poured a six-pounder Carronade through her Broadside— 
She proved to be the Roseomond of Plymouth Alexander Patty Master and 
about one hundred tons burthen Schooner rfigged]— 


At this point Crawford’s journal comes to an abrupt end, and its author 
is heard of no more. That he proved a competent officer there can be 
little doubt, for during the seven weeks in which we can follow him, he 
did his duty admirably. And his story of the Rosamond is complete 
enough so that the reader has no difficulty in reconstructing the major 
features of the episode. In her haste to unload her cargo the schooner 
took the ground probably on February 27, on the Scottish side of the 
Firth not far from the village of Brewhouses. Next day Crawford 
boarded her alone, and, learning the size of her crew, promptly sent for 
reinforcements. By February 29, when he was ready to seize her, she 
had worked clear of the sand, moved about a mile down the Solway, 
and again run aground, probably at high tide, and certainly on the 
English side of the channel. Here her crew abandoned her to the officers 
of the law, her career as a smuggler came to an end, and Robert Burns 
took charge of her for the Crown. It is to Burns himself that we turn 
for the rest of the story. 


If Burns left a journal-record of his activity, it does not appear to have 
survived; but two large pages from his pen show how he was engaged in 
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repairing the vessel, guarding her, and keeping her pumped out till a 
high spring-tide should float her, and ultimately sailing her to Kelton, 
just below Dumfries on the Nith, where she was dismantled and laid up. 

His first two entries prove that the crew had done a reasonably 
thorough wrecking-job before seeking safety in England: 


To materials for repairs 
To two Carpenters empl. 11 days, & four Seamen empl. nine days 


Appended to this is an explanatory note, for the information of superiors 
who might question his expenditures: 


N B before the Smugglers quitted the vessel, they poured a carronade down 
through her broadside; besides, the incessant rains brought down such a land 
flood that strained her in all parts & started many of her timbers, & pooled the 
sand so much from below her side that it was with the utmost difficulty & all 
the exertion of every one aboard at the pump, &c, that she was kept from filling 
at the hatchways—untill a spring-tide should come, which alone could float her. 


Apparently the grounded schooner had such a list that she was in danger 
of being completely inundated by each ordinary flood. Burns and his 
helpers had to make her as tight as possible, stand by the pump, and 
hope that the full moon would bring a tide that would lift the Rosamond 
free from the sand, and not merely swamp her. 


Burns’s next entry gives a definite clew to the location of the vessel 
when she was captured: 


To a Pilot from Brewhouses to Annan-waterfoot & from thence to 
Kelton where the vessel was laid up 


The hamlet of Brewhouses—or Browhouses—was, and is, a village in 
Gretna Parish, five miles east of the mouth of the river Annan. Not far 
from here the Rosamond met her fate, caught in the sand as her crew 
tried in vain to work her down a narrow channel to the open water west 
of Annan.” Next Burns records the expenditure of £17—10 for 


maintainance for the fishermen, seamen, Carpenters, & sixteen dragoons, before 
she floated out of the firth; besides always one, & often two, Excise Offrs. 
aboard. 


Why sixteen dragoons had to be “maintained” on board a captured 
vessel, hard aground, seemed also to require explanation: 


N.B. the vessel, to those that knew the ground, was easily approachable on 
foot every ebb, & we had the best reason to believe that a deforcement of the 
vessel was intended & & determined on. 


* Dr. H. W. Meikle points out, in the Burns Chronicle for 1934, p. 43, that the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant of Thursday, March 8, 1792, says the smuggler was seized at 
Sarkfoot, a short distance east of Brewhouses. 
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A subsequent entry shows that Burns paid each of his sea-going dragoons 
a bonus of a shilling a day, “they having wrought very hard at the 
pump, &c. 16 for nine days, & 8 for 2 days.” 

In this notation one finds the clue to the date on which the Rosamond 
“floated out of the firth.” If the dragoons were set to work at the pump 
on February 29, the day the vessel was captured, and kept busy for nine 
days, the conclusion seems justified that on March 9 the hoped-for 
spring tide may have come to lift the schooner from her precarious 
berth. The Hydrographic Office of the United States Navy, called upon 
for aid through the courtesy of Captain Guy Davis, U. S. N., Professor 
of Naval Science and Tactics at Northwestern University, tells me that 
the moon was full on March 9, 1792, and that about noon on that day 
a spring tide in the Solway might have reached the height of some 
twenty-eight feet. Hence one may fairly assume that March 9 brought 
relief from the danger of “filling at the hatchways,” and that Burns paid 
off his dragoons because his prize was at last afloat, and there was no 
longer need of their aid on the pump-brakes. 

In charge of a pilot, the Rosamond sailed west from Brewhouses to 
Annan Waterfoot, thence west again to the mouth of the Nith, and up 
the Nith to Kelton, where she was dismantled, and her equipment stored 
in a warehouse which Burns rented for two guineas. Even then there was 
still cause for worry. The schooner’s “long boat,” “of about four tons 
burden” according to the inventory, and too large to be warehoused at 
Kelton, was a prize to be guarded with care. So Burns sent the boat stil! 
further up the river to Dumfries, where it would be safe under lock and 
key. This precaution cost His Majesty 19 shillings—an expense which 
Burns justified with the note: “there being reason to fear that the 
Smugglers would attempt to steal her.” Next Burns paid a guinea for 
having his prize appraised; invested one pound two shillings in ad- 
vertising the sale in Edinburgh, Dumfries, and Whitehaven newspapers; 
and was out of pocket sixteen shillings petty cash for “expenses at sale.”’ 

This sale, a “publick roup” held “in the coffee house at Dumfries,” 
took place at six o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, April 19, and 
brought in a total of £166-16-6, of which £68-0-0 is noted as being a 
“Premium.” The inventory prepared for this sale shows that the Rosa- 
mond had been admirably equipped and well-found. She carried the 
relatively new American schooner rig for working her way through 
narrow thoroughfares, and also crossed square topsails and stu’nsails— 
useful in running with the wind. The clerk who inventoried her for the 
auction let little escape him: one finds the cook’s pot, two lanterns, four 

spare dead-eyes, and one fish-hook, carefully listed. No hint appears, 

however, as to what her contraband cargo may have been. It had been 
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safely unloaded, as Crawfurd made clear, before the law took control. 
But obviously Captain Alexander Patty of Plymouth had been prepared 
to give a good account of himself in defence of his lading. The final item 
in the inventory reads as follows: 


Four four pounders Carronade Guns mounted on Carriages with takle and 
furniture compleat. Round, Case,?” doubleheaded & Grape shot, &c &c &c 


Had the Rosamond remained on an even keel when she grounded, and 
Patty been able to bring these guns to bear on Burns’s attacking force, 
the story might have ended differently. But Fate was against this 
Devonshire mariner, and after burning a quantity of powder without 
injury to any one, he followed his crew across the sands to England, and 
to oblivion. 

And what, in conclusion, can one say of Lockhart’s statement that 
Burns purchased the four carronades and sent them to France? Evidence 
on the matter is entirely lacking. All we know is that thirty-three 
hundred-weight of “guns” were sold at the auction, and brought in 
£4-2-6; but the summary of the sale gives no clue to the purchaser. It is 
clear that Lockhart did not follow accurately the record which Crawfurd 
had left behind him, and which Joseph Train probably found in the 
files of the Dumfries Excise office. Perhaps Lockhart invented the story 
of Burns and the carronades, as artistic embroidery on an otherwise 
matter-of-fact anecdote. Perhaps a century from now some one will pry 
further into the store-rooms at Abbotsford and discover the missing 
document, in Lewars’s handwriting. But the story of Burns and the 
Rosamond is complete without any further additions. For some seven 
weeks—from February 28 to April 19—Burns had found relief from the 
routine of his lack-lustre official life at Dumfries, and had played a 
leading part in what must have seemed to him a glorious adventure. 
When it was ended, the bills paid, and the last account verified, he went 
back to Dumfries, where Jean Armour was teaching her sixth child to 
walk, and where—possibly, at least—pretty Anne Park, “‘Anna wi’ the 
gowden locks,” in the Globe Inn, had just seen her daughter Elizabeth 
safely through the first year of babyhood. There was Maria Riddell, 
too, at Woodley Park, outside the town—already growing a little tired 
of the husband whom she had impetuously married in the West Indies. 
Is there any wonder that a poet forgot to tell precisely what happened 
to those four guns? 

FRANKLYN BLiss SNYDER 

Northwestern University 
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XXXIV 
RITSON’S LIFE OF ROBIN HOOD 


OSEPH RITSON’S antiquarian interest was of early inception. 
From his school days in Stockton, he had been interested in history, 

old songs, and ballads.' This interest continued throughout his life. It 
resulted in a series of publications ranging from the history of certain 
legal offices, through British topography and royal geneology, to old 
English and Scottish songs and ballads. In all this work he was careful 
to use the oldest manuscripts and sources he could find: he showed 
amazing diligence in searching out original documents. His editing was 
in accord with modern practice: it did not suffer from the misleading 
procedure of such editors as Percy. He was extremely critical of the 
treatment of texts by his contemporaries, and justly deserves to be 
called the watchdog of English scholarship.” 

The Life of Robin Hood and the Notes and Illustrations, which serve 
as a preface to his edition of the Robin Hood ballads in 1795,' are of 
particular interest for the light they throw upon his critical faculty. 
The Life and Notes show us Ritson’s method, its excellences and defects, 
and illustrate the weakness of the man as a critic. 

The Life of Robin Hood is a short preface of some eleven pages, to 
which are subjoined some 105 pages of Notes and Illustrations. In the 
beginning of the Life, Ritson promises little more than to bring together 
the “scattered fragments” mentioned by Sir John Hawkins, of which 
Sir John, in A General History of the Science and Practice of Music (Lon- 
don, 1776), gives only “two or three trite and trivial extracts, with which 
everyone, at all curious about the subject, was as well acquainted as 
himself.’* According to Ritson, Robin Hood was born at Locksley, in 
Nottinghamshire, about 1160. Of noble extraction, his true name was 
Robert Fitzooth: he was frequently styled Earl of Huntingdon, a title 
to which in his later years he actually had some pretension. Having 
rioted away his patrimony in his youth, he sought asylum in the woods 
of northern England, where he was soon joined by a number of persons 
in similar circumstances. His favorites were Little John, William Scad- 
lock (or Scarlet) George a Green, Much, Friar Tuck, and Marian. His 


1 Henry Alfred Burd, Joseph Ritson, A Critical Biography. University of Illinois Studies 
in Language and Literature (Urbana, 1916), m, No. 3, p. 15. 

? See Burd for a general critical study of Ritson’s work as a whole, and Annette B. Hop- 
kins, “‘Ritson’s Life of King Arthur,”” PMLA, xx (March, 1928), 251-287. 

* Robin Hood: a collection of all the ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, now extant, relative 
to that celebrated English Outlaw: to which are prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Life, 
London, 1795, 2 vols * Ritson, op. cit., t, iv. 
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company consisted of one hundred men, all skilled at fighting and 
archery. In the woods of Barnsdale and Sherwood, Robin Hood reigned 
as an independent sovereign, at perpetual war with the king of England 
and all his subjects, except the poor, the needy, and the oppressed. This 
band lived on the royal deer and the proceeds of their robberies. The 
Abbot of St. Mary’s in York and the Sheriff of Nottingham were the 
chief objects of his detestation and attacks. Yet withal Robin Hood was 
a pious man. In his old age he became ill and applied to his kinswoman, 
the prioress of Kirkleys nunnery in Yorkshire, for aid. She treacher- 
ously let him bleed to death on November 12, 1247, at the age of eighty- 
seven. 

The foregoing is in brief Ritson’s account of the life and death of 
Robin Hood. The Notes and Illustrations, which follow the Life, give 
his sources. The Notes are full of references to all kinds of books, manu- 
scripts, and authorities. The facts of Robin Hood’s birth Ritson obtains 
from Sloane MS. 715, and he quotes in support of this source: Fuller’s 
Worthies of England, Major’s Britanniae Historia, Stow’s Annales, Har- 
leian MS. 1233, Fordun’s Scotichronicon, Boece’s History of Scotland, 
Lionel Charlton’s History of Whitby, and Munday’s and Chettle’s two 
plays, The Downfall of Robert, earle of Huntington and The Death of 
Robert, earle of Huntington. It is illuminating to note the assurance with 
which Ritson cites these authorities. The Sloane MS. Ritson admits 
to be of the sixteenth century; few of his other authorities are earlier; 
yet not for a moment does he hesitate over their verity. He takes 
whatever will support his theory, and quite guilelessly asks us to believe 
whomever he chooses. Thus; 


A modern writer, (History of Whitby, by Lionel Charlton, York, 1779, 4to) 
though of no authority in this point, has done well enough to speak of him as 
living ‘‘in the days of abbot Richard and Peter his successor’; that is, between 
the years 1176 and 1211. 


Although Charlton cannot be relied upon as an authority, Ritson never- 
theless quotes him in support of his own theory. 

If this were the only instance of a failure of critical acumen we might 
pass over it lightly. Unfortunately such is not the case, for immediately 
after the foregoing quotation appears this statement:* 


The author of the two plays upon the story of our hero [Munday’s and Chettle’s 
plays, supra], of which a particular account will be hereafter given, makes him 
contemporary with king Richard, who, as well as his brother prince John, is 
introduced upon the scene; which is confirmed by another play, quoted in 
Note (D). ... We must not therefore regard what is said by such writers as the 


5 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xvi. * Ritson, op. cit., 1, xvi-xvii. 
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author of “George a Greene, the pinner of Wakefield,” 1599 (see note () 
who represents our hero as contemporary with king Edward IV. 


This is quite illogical and is an example of Ritson’s lack of critical judg- 
ment. Munday’s and Chettle’s plays and George a Greene were written 
about the same time. The latter is at least based upon the ballad of 
Robin Hood and the pinder of Wakefield,” yet Ritson ignores it, because 
it does not fit into his scheme; he gives no other explanation. 

The Sloane MS. gives Robin Hood’s birthplace as Locksley in York- 
shire, or in Nottinghamshire. Ritson is surprised at the ignorance of the 
writer, who had only to consult the ballads to find that the birthplace 
was “‘Locksly town” in Nottinghamshire. Ritson is indiscriminate in his 
choice of authorities; here he relies on the ballads for “facts” in support 
of his thesis. He is frank enough to say that he has investigated several! 
works on village names, and Locksley in Nottinghamshire is not to be 
found.® Although the nonexistence of a place is not conclusively proved 
by the fact that the name is not to be found, its existence at any time 
might well be doubted, if no one has ever heard of it.® 

The claim to nobility put forth by Ritson on behalf of Robin Hood is 
another extraordinary performance. Despite the fact that almost all the 
ballads refer to Robin Hood as a yeoman, Ritson is not to be taken in. 
The ballads are older than some of his authorities, but they do not fit 
in with his preconceptions. Hence we have another tour de force on his 
part:!° 
In “an olde and auncient pamphlet,” which Grafton the chronicler had seen, 
it was written that “This man discended of a noble parentage.” The Sloane 
MS. says “He was of... parentage”; and although the material word is 
illegible, the sense evidently requires noble. 


Ritson relies upon Dr. Stukely’s pedigree as further proof of Robin 
Hood’s claim to the earldom of Huntingdon, although he has been kind 
enough to quote Parkin in opposition." 

In the list of plays centering about Robin Hood, Ritson deals at some 
length with two plays by Munday and Chettle. It is from them that he 
obtains additional authority for the nobility of Robin Hood. Of them 
he says:” 

As they seem partly founded on traditions long since forgotten, and refer 
occasionally to documents not now to be found, at any rate, as they are much 


7 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xxix. * Ritson, op. cit., 1, xv-xvi. 

® Thomas Wright, Essays on subjects connected with the literature, popular superstitions, 
and history of England in the Middle Ages (London, 1846), 1, 202. 

10 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xviii. 1 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xxii. 

2 Ritson, op. cit., 1, li. 
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older than most of the common ballads upon the subject, and contain some 
curious and possibly authentic particulars not elsewhere to be met with, the 
reader will excuse the particularity of the account and length of the extracts. 


After long quotations from these plays, Ritson says, concerning The 
Death of Robert, earle of Huntington: 


The next quotation may be of service to Dr. Percy, who has been pleased to 
question our heros nobility, because “the most ancient poems make no mention 
of this earldom,” and the old legend expressly asserts him “to have been a 
yeoman.”’ It is very true; and we shall here not only find his title established, 
but also discover the secret of his not being usually distinguished or designed 
by it. 
Enter Roben Hoode. 
King. How now, earle Robert! 
Fri. A forfet, a forfet, my liege lord, 
My masters lawes are on record, 
The court-roll here your grace may see. 
King. I pray thee, frier, read them mee. 
Fri. Oneshall suffice, and this is hee. 
No man that commeth in this wood, 
To feast or dwell with Robin Hood, 
Shall call him earle, lord, knight, or squire, 
But, Robin Hood, plain Robin Hoode, 
That honest YEOMAN, stout and good, 
On paine of forfettinga marke... 
Now, the reason that “the most ancient poems make no mention of this earl- 
dom,” and the old legend expressly asserts him “to have been a yeoman,” 
appears, plainly enough, to be, that as, pursuant to his own injunction, he was 
never called, either by his followers, or in the vicinity, by any other name than 
Robin Hood, so particularly the minstrels, who were always, ro doubt, welcome 
to Sherwood, and liberally entertained by him and his yeomanry, would take 
special care never to offend against the above law: which puts an end to the 
dispute. Q.E.D. 


The reference to the minstrels and their habits would be almost un- 
believable were it not for Ritson’s dispute with Percy about the origin 
of ballads and ballad singers. This astounding bit of evidence would 
scarcely do for a court of law, but we would not turn for persuasive 
proof to Sir Edward Coke’s Jmstitutes, as Ritson does elsewhere." 
Ritson’s critical acumen gains no additional lustre, in view of this 
admonition to Percy, when, in a footnote, he intimates that Stukely 
was to be believed, because he was “a professed antiquary, and a bene- 
ficed clergyman of the church of England.” Percy, being an opponent, 

® Ritson, op. cit., 1, lxiv-Ixv. 4 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xvii. 

% Ritson, op. cit., 1, xxii. 
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is not given benefit of clergy; he is guilty until proven innocent, a most 
unsatisfactory critical method. 

According to Ritson, the true name of Robin Hood was Robert 
Fitzooth, “which vulgar pronunciation easyly corrupted into Robin 
Hood.’”* This naive conclusion leads to a scornful reference to “‘A writer 
in the Gentlemans Magazine”’ [lxiii (March, 1793) 226] who:!? 


under the signature D. H. pretends that Hood is only a corruption of ‘‘o’ th’ 
wood, q.d. of Sherwood.” This, to be sure, is an absurd conceit; but, if the name 
were a matter of conjecture, it might be probably enough refered to some 
particular sort of hood our hero wore by way of distinction or disguise. 


While the writer who signed himself D. H. can be casually brushed 
aside, one writer later than Ritson must be given weight. Child supports 
the view of D. H. in his English and Scottish Ballads. He refers to Robin 
de Bois, a mythical figure in France; the correspondence in name sug- 
gests that Hood is not patronymic, but occupational :'* 


The natural refuge and stronghold of the outlaw was the woods. Hence he is 
termed by Latin writers silvaticus, by the Normans forestier. The Anglo-Saxon 
robber or highwayman is called a wood-rover, wealdgenga, and the Norse word 
for outlaw is exactly equivalent. It has been often suggested that Robin Hood 
is a corruption, or dialectic form, of Robin of the wood, and when we remember 
that wood is pronounced hood in some parts of England (as whoop is pronounced 
hoop everywhere), and that the outlaw bears in so many languages a name 
descriptive of his habitation, this notion will not seem an idle fancy. 


The surmise of D. H. is no worse than Ritson’s; in fact, it is sounder and 
much more plausible. 

We come now to a problem which taxed the ingenuity of Ritson to 
solve, but with which later writers, such as Child, have not been faced. 
Ritson made an exhaustive search of all available books and manu- 
scripts for mention of Robin Hood. The earliest reference to the hero 
he found, with one exception,'® was in the Vision of Piers the Plowman, 























6 Ritson, op. cit., 1, iv. 

17 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xix—Wright follows Ritson partly, when, in dealing with the 
shifting of the elements in the story of his Saxon mythical figure, he suggests that a simple 
title, intelligible to all, might be assumed, i.e., Robin with the Hood, pointing to a similar 
name having been derived from apparently similar circumstances in the case of the German 
spirit Hudekin. But he goes on to say that he is “not opposed to the conjecture which has 
been made, that the name Robin Hood is but a corruption of Robin of the Wood, because 
we find analogies in other languages.” Wright, op. cit., 1, 207. 

18 Francis James Child, English and Scottish Ballads (Boston, 1859), v, xxiv-xxv.— 
See also article by H. K., “Robin Hood,” Notes and Queries, vt (December 25, 1852), 
597 f. and Wright, of. cit., 1, 207-208. 

19 Ritson found a manuscript among Peck’s collection for the history of Premonstra- 
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now universally accepted as the first. But it does not occur until after 
the middle of the fourteenth century, over a hundred years after Ritson’s 
date for the death of his hero. The first historian to mention Robin 
Hood is Fordun in his Scotichronicon, between 1377 and 1384 (and 
Bower in his continuation of the work, about 1450).?° Ritson realized 
that the earlier historians had omitted mention of the outlaw, and that 
this omission might be used as evidence of the nonexistence of his hero, 
as in fact it was. He therefore ingeniously affirms:*! 


The principal if not sole reason why our hero is never once mentioned by 
Matthew Paris, Benedictus abbas, or any other ancient English historian, was 
most probably his avowed enmity to churchmen; and history, in former times, 
was written by none but monks. From the same motives that Josephus is pre- 
tended to have suppressed all mention of Jesus Christ, they were unwilling to 
praise the actions which they durst neither misrepresent nor deny. Fordun and 
Major, however, being foreigners, have not been detered by this professional 
spirit from rendering homage to his virtues. 


It is this same reason which leads Ritson to the conclusion that an 
anecdote has been eliminated from all copies of Fordun but one.” This 
unconvincing line of reasoning affronts the intelligence of both Wright 
and Child. Wright wonders where Ritson learned of the early his- 
torians’ habit of omitting mention of avowed enemies of churchmen, 
and why the fact that Fordun and Major were foreigners had any in- 
fluence on their “professional spirit.” Child’s argument against Rit- 
son’s conclusion is more persuasive: he gives as an illustration the 
parallel case of the famous outlaw Adam Gordon. Adam Gordon, a 
follower of Simon de Montfort, lived as an outlaw, and, after an en- 
counter with Prince Edward, was returned to his former position and 
estates. A story romantic enough, yet Adam Gordon is not the hero of 
any ballad, although most contemporary historians devote a paragraph 
to him. Equally significant is the fact that Hereward is celebrated both 
in a prose romance and in contemporary histories.“ Ritson was forced 
to ignore this situation (he had read Matthew Paris, in which “Adam 
Gordon appears) in order to make his point. It is merely another in- 





tensian monasteries which he thought was dated July 22, 1304, and from which he con- 
cluded that Robin Hood was both mentioned and compared with William Wallace in that 
year. Child has pointed out that the manuscript is of the eighteenth century and that the 
date refers to the matter in the poem: the title mentioning Robin Hood is Peck’s own 
contribution. F. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston and New 
York, 1888), m1, 40. * Child, op. cit. (1859), v, x. 

% Ritson, op. cit., 1, xv. # Ritson, op. cit., 1, xliv. 

* Wright, op. cit., 11, 202. ™ Child, op. cit. (1859), v, xix—xx. 
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stance of the failure of Ritson to think critically, when to do so might 
upset his theories.* 

Ritson proves gullible in at least one instance. In all sincerity he 
asserts that both Robin Hood and Little John frequently shot arrows 
a measured mile, “which, it is supposed, no one, either before or since, 
was ever able to do.’™ As proof he adduces a statement by the same 
Charlton, whom he elsewhere finds unworthy of credence,”’ that tra- 
dition says that Robin Hood and Little John both shot arrows more 
than a mile from the top of Whitby Abbey. Charlton has the grace to 
leave the credibility of the story up to his readers.** Ritson does not. 

One other example of Ritson’s lack of judgment will suffice. In 
Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis Ritson found a reference to Robin Hood’s 
gravestone, with an inscription scarcely legible. In the Appendix to 
Thoresby, he found a note to the effect that among the papers of Dr. 
Gale, the dean of York, was found an epitaph of Robin Hood, which 
called him Robert, earl of Huntingdon. Ritson does not tell us how the 
scarcely legible inscription mentioned by Thoresby is identified as the 
epitaph among Dr. Gale’s papers. Percy had been audacious enough to 
say at first that “this epitaph is suspicious,” although later he modified 
his expression to “appears to him suspicious.’””® Ritson clears the air 
once and for all with another astounding Q.E.D.:*° 


As for the present editors part .. . he can perceive nothing in it from whence 
one should be led to pronounce it spurious, i.e., that it was never inscribed on 
the gravestone of Robin Hood. That there actually was some inscription upon it 
in Mr. Thoresbys time, though then scarce legible, is evident from his own 
words: and it should be remembered, as well that the last century was not the 
era of imposition, as that Dr. Gale was both too good and too learned a man 
either to be capable of it himself or to be liable to it from others. 


No wonder such a trusting soul lost his money on the Exchange. 
The first scholar to criticize Ritson’s life of Robin Hood was Wright, 
who was scarcely more courteous than was Ritson:*! 


The life, by Ritson, prefixed to his edition of the Robin Hood ballads, with the 
pedantic notes which illustrate it, is the barren production of a poor mind. The 
“accurate” mister Ritson, who condemned with such asperity the slightest 
wanderings of the imaginations of others, has therein exhibited some truly 


*% Compare Ritson with the more sensible view that the historians were only interested 
in the activities of the nobility: B. H. Coates, “Note on Robin Hood,” Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, xxtv (April, 1842), 203 ff. % Ritson, op. cit., 1, xxxiii. 

7 See supra, p. 523. 8 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xxxiv. 

29 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xlvii. % Ritson, op. cit., 1, xlviii. 

31 Wright, op. cit., 1, 201. 
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pleasant vagaries of his own. He gives us an essay upon the private character 
of the outlaw! 


Child as early as 1857 used these words:* 


Those who desire a full acquaintance with the fabulous history of Robin Hood, 
will seek it in the well-known volumes of Ritson, or in those of his recent editor, 
Gutch, who does not make up by superior discrimination for his inferiority in 
other respects to that industrious antiquary. 


John Matthew Gutch, so roughly treated by Child, recanted in part in 
1861. Nine years after the publication of Joseph Hunter’s Rodin Hood, 
Gutch appeared in print solely because of newly discovered evidence, 
and took up the story of Hunter’s discovery, lamenting the fact that 
general credit will not be given it.* Hustvedt acknowledges the service 
Ritson performed in collecting materials and giving an account of 
Robin Hood in the drama. But he is no more complimentary than 
Wright :* 

Particularly interesting in Robin Hood is Ritson’s critical treatment of the 
legendary material which had accumulated about the figure of the outlaw and 
his men. The concise Life of Robin Hood, and the stupendous array of “‘notes 
and illustration” which accompanied it, show the antiquary at his best and the 
critic at something less than his best.... An uncritical, though otherwise 
valuable, compilation. 


Burd, in his critical biography of Ritson, says as little as possible:* 


It is a monument of industry, the result of years of investigation and study, and 
brings to a fitting close the first period of Ritson’s editorial activity. The Life 
of Robin Hood, with which the first volume opens, does not profess to be 
historically authentic. Although Ritson considered Robin Hood as an historical 
character, he was unable to ground his biography on unassailable authorities 
... he constructed a history, “which, though it may fail to satisfy, may possibly 
serve to amuse.””... The bringing into one view of this vast store of material 
was a meritorious service. 


Burd takes too literally the statement of Ritson that his history may 
serve to amuse, if it fails to satisfy.*% Nowhere did Ritson evince the 


" F, J. Child, “Robin Hood,” Ailantic Monthly, 1 (December, 1857), 166: reprinted in 
his English and Scottish Ballads (1859), v, vii ff. See also his comment on Robin Hood and 
history, supra, p. 527. 

% J. M. Gutch, “The Ballad Hero, Robin Hood. His Identity Discovered,” The Reli- 
quary, (January, 1861), 143. 

* Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain during 
the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1916), p. 266. *% Burd, op. cil., p. 118. 

* A reviewer in the Spectator, trx (July 24, 1886), 994, holds a similar view: “Whether 
the “Life” is to be taken as a serious production or not is, considering its style and the 
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diffidence of Percy; he was an avowed antiquary, with strong feelings 
with respect to the duties and liberties of an editor. He is notorious for 
his vitriolic criticisms and scurrilous attacks. It is inconceivable that a 
man with such tendencies would devote so much time and care upon a 
work which he thought of as merely amusing. His character was earnest; 
one cannot imagine him touching anything lightly. There are many 
criticisms of other editors and writers which are in poor enough taste 
in a serious work, and which would be entirely out of place in a work 
intended to be regarded as entertaining. The language on the note by 
D. H.;*" the reference to George a Greene, the pinner of Wakefield, ‘‘re- 
printed, with other trash, in the late edition of Dodsleys Old Plays’’;** 
a reference to Percy, who “evidently asserts what he would probably 
find it difficult to prove’’;** the gratuitous remark about “mister John 
Pinkerton,” of whom he says that “indeed, this worthy gentleman, as 
Johnson said of Goldsmith, only stumbles upon truth by accident”’;*° 
and the equally gratuitous observation upon Dr. Johnson, “ ‘Robin 
Hoods fat frier’ is frier Tuck; a circumstance of which doctor Johnson, 
who set about explaining that author [Shakespeare] with a very in- 
adequate stock of information, was perfectly ignorant,“ leave little 
room for doubt that the Life of Robin Hood, together with the Notes 
and Illustrations, is a serious work. Throughout it all there runs the 
vein of acrimony that characterized so much of his criticism; little is 
required to produce a scornful remark. The whole work is best described 
in Hustvedt’s words, “an uncritical, though otherwise valuable, com- 
pilation.”’ Ritson erred by starting with a few dates and allusions, which 
he thought were correct, bolstering up his case by anything which fitted 
into his scheme, and discarding all that did not serve. That he used the 
ballads to prove one point did not prevent him from rejecting them, 
when to do so was more convenient than an explanation. He is not the 
only one who has attacked the problem of Robin Hood uncritically; 
but for one of his judgment in other matters, the Life and Notes are 
merely a monument of industry. The prefatory matter is convincing 
proof that his scholarship was not well rounded. On the side of accuracy, 
painstaking labor, and industry, he leaves little to be desired. On the 
critical side he is distinctly inferior; instead of the zealous guardian of 
truth, we find him the dupe of playwrights and balladists. 


peculiar character of the author, more than doubtful. Probably it was intended as a 
summary of the current beliefs as to Robin Hood, rather than as sober history . . . as 
Ritson was of a notedly cynical and unbelieving turn of mind, and he distinctly recognizes 
Robin Hood as the “patron saint of archery,” and comments on the universality of his 
presence, it is extremely improbable that he regarded him as a historical personage.” 
7 Supra, p. 526. 38 Ritson, op. cit., 1, xxix. %® Ritson, op. cit., I, xxxii. 
4° Ritson, op. cit., 1, xl. “ Ritson, op. cit., 1, xcii. 
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Bishop Thomas Percy, regardless of his failings as an editor, was 
sounder in his criticism of the story of Robin Hood than Ritson. In the 
short introduction to the ballad Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne Percy 
is content to quote Stow’s Amnals for the “heads” of Robin Hood’s 
story, and makes a suggestion which is more plausible than Ritson’s 
reliance on Stukely’s pedigree :* 

[The common people] not content to celebrate his memory by innumerable 
songs and stories, have erected him into the dignity of an earl. 


Percy doubts the genuineness of the epitaph, because no mention of the 
earldom is made in the most ancient poems and Robin Hood is always 
referred to as a yeoman. Percy evidently believes in the existence of the 
man, but there is a suggestion of skepticism throughout the intro- 
duction. 

The remarks by D. H. in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1793, 
are more in accord with the latest view of the existence of Robin Hood: 


I have long been of opinion, that his names and title were misnomers and 
imaginary honors; and that as Robin of Ridsdale was the name of a notorious 
robber in Northumberland, given to one of the Umfranvilles, and to one of the 
Hilliards in the Lancastrian army, in the reign of Edward IV and from them 
applied to a rude Roman statue in the Roman station in Risingham in North- 


umberland, so Robin Wood, Whode, o’ th’ wood, q.d. of Shirwood . . . was that 
of a deer-stealer of equal eminence in that track and neighborhood, and that 
the title of Earl of Huntingdon was a nickname for a great hunter or forest- 
marauder, who, like the borderers on most of our forests and chaces from that 
time to the present, thought the king’s game public property. 


D. H. believes that tradition concerning Robin Hood is earlier than 
history, which accounts for so many place names. He doubts the genuine- 
ness of the gravestone, and is convinced that the story of Robin Hood’s 
being bled to death is nothing but a story. Despite the efforts of Dr. 
Stukely to prove that Robin Hood was descended from the earls of 
Huntingdon, “we may venture to pronounce that he was nothing more 
or less than Robin Wood, or the Forester, a notorious hunter, i.e., deer- 
stealer.” 

The first historical studies of the Robin Hood cycle were made in 
France by Edward Barry“ and Augustin Thierry.“ Both Barry and 


# Thomas Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (London, 1775), 1, 82. 

® Genileman’s Magazine, txim (March, 1793), 225-226. 

“TD. H., Genileman’s Magazine, txim (March, 1793), 226. 

 Thése de Littérature sur les Vicissitudes et les Transformations du Cycle populaire de 
Robin Hood (Paris, 1832). 

“ Histoire de la Conquéte de l’ Angleterre par les Normands (Paris, 1825). 
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Thierry believe Robin Hood to have been one of the outlaws who 
resisted the first intrusions of the Normans. Thierry bases his theory 
on Fordun, who said that the famous robber, Robin Hode, lived about 
1190. Thierry conceives of Robin Hood as an outlaw-chief, generous and 
kindly, whose chief victims were the agents of royal authority, governors 
of towns and counties. Robin Hood and William Long-beard are the 
last two of a long line of opponents of the Normans. By the end of the 
twelfth century this opposition had died down.” 

Wright is unconvinced by Barry’s conjectures. From the frequent 
occurrence of Robin Hood in ballads and in the close connection of Robin 
Hood with the May games, Wright is disposed to believe him the repre- 
sentative of some northern chieftain, whose actions gained a place in 
popular myths.** The origin of the name Robin Hood is conjectural; the 
most likely solution is that it is a corruption of Robin of the Wood. 
Wright points out analogies in other languages. Witikind, the opponent 
of Charlemagne, who concealed himself in the forests, is none other than 
witu chint in old High Dutch, and signifies son of the wood, denoting 
an exile or outlaw. Witikind, although such a person seems to have 
existed, appears to be the representative of all defenders of his country 
against invaders. Old Norse skoggangr corresponds to Anglo-Saxon 
weald-genga.* One of the strongest proofs of the mythical character of 
Robin Hood is the connection of his name with mounds and stones, 
such as the peasantry attributed to fairies in popular superstition. 
Wright presents his theory as follows:*° 


The legends of the peasantry are the shadows of a very remote antiquity, and 
in them we may place our trust with much confidence on a subject like the 
present. They enable us to place our Robin Hood with tolerable certainty among 
the personages of the early mythology of the Teutonic peoples. 


Following in the footsteps of Thierry is G. F.*' For this writer Fordun’s 
note is particularly important, as it calls Robin Hood one of the “‘ex- 
heredati.” G. F. places Robin Hood among the followers of Simon de 
Montfort. Although the battle of Evesham did not take place until 
1265, G. F. thinks that the hostility directed towards the Sheriff of 
Nottingham was the result of enmity towards the conquerors. Notting- 
ham was an important defensive point, and the royal agent there was 
the representative of the invaders and the oppressor. From his language 


7 Thierry’s History of the Conquest of England by the Normans: with its causes from the 
earliest period, and its consequences to the present time. Trans. by Charles Claude Hamilton 
(London, 1825), m1, 234-287. Wright, op. cit., 1, 203 ff. 

 Tbid., 1, 207-208. 5° Wright, op. cit., m, 211. 

"| London and Westminster Review, xxxmm (1840), 424-491. 
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we may judge that G. F. was still incensed by the Conquest; he sees 
Robin Hood as the representative of:* 


the permanent protest of the industrious classes of England against the galling 
injustice and insulting immorality of that framework of English society, and 
that fabric of ecclesiastical as well as civil authority, which the iron arm of the 
Conquest had established. 


G. F. makes out a fairly good case for himself, but his judgment is 
overcome by his anger.® 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter was the next to attack the problem. Wright’s 
theory is an affront to this red-blooded Englishman, and so it is dis- 
missed* 
to that limbo of vanity, there to live with all those who would make all remote 
history fable, who would make us believe that everything which is good in 
England is a mere copy of something originated in countries eastward to our 
own, and who would deny to the English nation in past ages all skill and all 
advancement in literature or in the arts of sculpture and architecture. 


He dismisses the conjecture that Robin Hood is the creation of a poetic 
mind. Robin Hood was an outlaw living in the woods, and nothing is 
attributed to him not belonging to man [including the 1760 yard arrow- 
shot!]. Moreover, the facts of the Robin Hood cycle are proved in part. 
The Lytel Geste of Robyn Hood gives his life and deeds. Although the 


second ballad of the Zytel Geste, Little John and the Sheriff of Nottingham- 
shire, “is probably wholly fiction,” and the events in the fourth ballad, 
Robin Hood, the Sheriff of Nottingham, and the Knight, do not “admit of 
any historic elucidation . .. The whole is probably a poetic fiction,”™ 
yet mention of “Edward our comely king”’ serves to date Robin Hood. 
The inconsistency is worthy of Ritson. But Hunter has something with 
which to back up his statements. According to the Lytel Geste, “Edward 
our comely king” made an expedition into Lancashire, and upon his 
return to London brought with him Robin Hood to serve him. Edward 
II did make an expedition into Lancashire in 1323, spending some time 
at Nottingham. Hunter has found, in the Jornal de la Chambre for 1324, 
records of payments to a Robyn Hode, a “‘vadlet” of the king. He says: 
“I, for my part, believe it is the same person.”*’ Bearing out his theory 

@G. F., op. cit., 483. 

5 See also W. Mountford, “Robin Hood,” North American Review, Lxxxtv (January, 
1857), 26 ff., for a similar attitude toward the Normans. 

% Joseph Hunter, The Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of England, “ Robin Hood” 
(London, 1852), p. 3. % Hunter, op. cit., p. 21. % Hunter, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Hunter, op. cit., p. 36.—Child, op. cit. (1888), m1, 55, referring to this passage, says 
Hunter “could have identified Pigrogromitus and Quinapalus, if he had given his mind 
to it.” 
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is the dismissal of this Robyn Hode in November, 1324; this period 
roughly approximates the time the ballads say Robin Hood spent with 
the king. Child takes issue with Hunter on this point. The Jornal gives 
as the reason for Robin Hood’s dismissal ‘‘poar cas qil ne poait pluis 
travailler” and the ballad says he continued to maintain himself in the 
forest for twenty-two years. Child insists that a man who could not 
work at court would find it impossible to support himself in the forests; 
but Child fails to notice that Hunter contends that the passage concern- 
ing the twenty-two years was added by the compiler of the Geste.** 
Child’s failure is not as uncritical as Hunter’s use of part of a ballad, 
otherwise a fiction, which has suffered at the hands of a compiler. 
Hunter makes other assumptions equally illogical. He seeks to identify 
the prioress who was related to Robin Hood, and selects one Elizabeth 
de Staynton in preference to Margaret Savile, saying:*® 


That either of them could be guilty of the treachery imputed, cannot be believed, 
and least of all, not Elizabeth de Staynton, in the face of the touching and 
plaintive inscription [poucE JHU DE NAZARETH FILS DIEU AYEZ MERCI A ELIZA- 
BETH STAINTON] which, at her own suggestion as it may seem, is found upon 
her tomb 


Such a conclusion has a fitting companion in “From this religious family 
[Staynton] too he might acquire that devotional turn, which the ballad- 
writers have sought to impress upon us that he possessed.’’*° However, 
Hunter’s is an excellent piece of work in many respects. He concludes 
the alleged epitaph of Robin Hood to be a fabrication, and Stukely’s 
pedigree a sorry performance. He proves that the Barnsdale district was 
infested with robbers, from court records. He explains Robin Hood as 
one of the Contrariantes, the supporters of Lancaster in 1322. The whole 
theory has the semblance of truth, but as Child says, it rests upon the 
rarity of the name Robin Hood; Child gives six instances of the appear- 
ance of the name in the forty years between 28 Edward I and 10 Edward 
III, from the Record Publications.” 

Child’s analysis of the historical studies first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, 1, 156-166, and was reprinted in his British and Scottish Ballads 
(1859). He gives the hypotheses of Thierry and Barry, of the contributor 
to the London and Westminster Review, and of Hunter, and dismisses 
them all on two grounds: first, that Robin Hood is not mentioned in 
contemporary histories;* second, that there is no political animosity or 


% Hunter, op. cit., p. 41. % Hunter, op. cit., p. 45. © Hunter, op. cit., p. 46. 

® See the enthusiastic review of Hunter’s Robin Hood in “A Search for Robin Hood,” 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, xvi (August 28, 1852), 136 ff. 

®@ Child is right, but ballads are used to celebrate contemporary events. (Thierry, 
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any suggestion of enmity towards the Normans or the king, expressed 
in the ballads.® Child is reluctant to give any opinion, but if forced to 
make a choice, he would believe Robin Hood the ideal of the outlaw class, 
a class numerous in all countries in the Middle Ages.“ Child discusses 
the theory advanced by Wright and Kuhn,® that, because of the con- 
nection of Robin Hood with May-day games and the pagan origin of 
these games, there is some relation between Robin Hood and the Ger- 
manic gods, even Wodan. Child successfully refutes Wright and Kuhn, 
and makes a very penetrating remark about Robin Hood and May: 


Why the adventures of Robin Hood should be specially assigned, as they are in 
the old ballads, to the month of May, remains unexplained. We have no ex- 
quisite reason to offer, but we may perhaps find reason good enough in the 
delicious stanzas with which some of these ballads begin.... The poetical 
character of the season affords all the explanation that is required. 


In his edition of 1888, Child has more to say about Robin Hood. ‘Robin 
Hood is absolutely a creation of the ballad-muse.’*’ The ballad hero is 
described as yeoman, religious, a respecter of women, a lover of the king, 
friendly to the poor, courteous and good tempered."* 

This is what Robin Hood is, and it is equally important to observe what he is 
not. He has no sort of political character, in the Gest or any other ballad. This 
takes the ground from under the feet of those who seek to assign him a place 
in history. 

Professor Child has set up a theory which few scholars have attempted 
to controvert. Messrs. Hales and Furnivall follow him; they do not 
deny the existence of some such person, because of the local color, but 
they do not attempt to place Robin Hood definitely. They regard him 
as the people’s hero, the representative of forest life. These editors also 
feel the spirit of the greenwood in the ballads, which “are inspired by the 
breath of its breezes. They re-echo with the song of its birds. They 
rejoice with a great joy in its abundant beauty.’ Francis Gummere 
agrees with Professor Child:’° 
a petty fugitive of whatever name, poaching on the royal preserves, may well 
have grown in fame, appropriated the legends of other fugitives, and so become 
what Professor Child has called him, the ideal outlaw. 





op. cit., 1, 109; Mountford, of. cit., p. 3; Hunter, op. cif., p. 9.) In our own time we have 
had The Death of Floyd Collins and The Wreck of the Shenandoah. 
® Child, op. cit. (1859), v, xviii-xx. Child, op. cit. (1859), v, xxiv. 
® A. Kuhn, “Wodan,” Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterthum, v (1845), 472-494. 
® Child, op. cit. (1859), v, xxxi. Child, op. cit. (1888), m1, 42. 88 Jbid., mm, 43. 
J. W. Hales and F. J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (London, 1867), 1, 11. 
% Francis B. Gummere, The Popular Ballad (Boston, 1907), p. 272. 
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Rudolf Kiessmann concludes his study of the Robin Hood ballads:” 


Robin Hood ist eine durch die Balladendichtung popular gewordene Persin- 
lichkeit, deren historische Grundlage einer oder einige der um die Wende des 
13. und 14, Jahrhunderts lebenden outlaws sind, die grollend iiber die Be- 
schrankung der alten Freiheit in den Waldern des Landes um Barnesdale herum 
ein freies Abenteurerleben fiihrten. 


One hundred and thirty-five years of criticism and study have elapsed 
since Ritson’s Robin Hood first saw light of day, and in that time much 
study and ink have been spent on the hero of the greenwood. The 
personal existence of the Robin Hood of the ballads has been success- 
fully refuted, and upon hypotheses for which Ritson had the material. 
It is unfortunate that so brilliant an antiquary and scholar made so 
little critical use of it, and that, as a result, Ritson’s work is now but an 
uncritical retailing of scattered fragments, a monument to antiquarian- 
ism. But practically nothing has been added to the references given by 
Ritson; he was thorough and painstaking in his work. 


CARROLL C. MORELAND 
Baltimore, Maryland 


™ Rudolf Kiessmann, Untersuchungen iiber die Motive der Robin-Hood-Balladen, English 
Monographs, vol. 40 (Halle, 1895), pp. 41-42. 





XXXV 
TIECK’S ESSAY UBER DAS ERHABENE 


N Box 18 of the “Ludwig Tieck-Nachlass”’ in the Preussische Staats- 

bibliothek, Berlin, we find, in Tieck’s hand, on six quarto leaves, an 
unfinished essay entitled Uber das Erhabene, dated 1792. It has never 
been published and is barely touched upon in the voluminous literature 
on Tieck, although it is not without significance in the long series of 
critical works for which its author is famed. 

Képke, in his biography of Tieck (1855), does not mention it, nor 
does he include it in his ‘“‘Chronologisches Verzeichnis von Tiecks 
Werken.” Adolf Hauffen, in an important article on Tieck’s unpublished 
writings (1887),' takes no notice of it. The first and, indeed, only one 
to devote any significant discussion to it was Edgar Regener in a 
Rostock dissertation of 1903.2? On pages 20-22 of this work Regener 
calls attention to it as an early product of Tieck’s voracious reading: 


Er mag die Biicher einerseits im Dienste des Schulmeisters, andererseits auf 
Antrieb seines eigenen Bediirfnisses hin verarbeitet haben, indem er aus ihnen 
die Beispiele zu seiner Studie ‘Uber das Erhabene’”’ nahm. Grosse Fliichtigkeit 
und keck sich aussernde Oberflichlichkeit zeigen, wie sehr der Aufsatz die 
Arbeit einer flinken Feder ist. Trotzdem ist er uns fiir die Entwicklung des 
Knaben wertvoll. Wenn wir z.B. Sitze darin finden wie: “Ein Dichter kann 
uns nur gefallen, wenn wir zu seinen Bildern, Charakteren und Seelenerschei- 
nungen Analogien in uns selbst finden, die uns jene wahrscheinlich machen, 
oder gar die nimlichen Bilder und Ideen,” so haben wir in diesen Worten ein 
Moment, aus dem wir uns sein friih reifes Verstindnis und sein ausserordentlich 
sicheres Gefiihl erklaren kénnen in der Schitzung von Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Holberg u.a. und in der heftigen Abneigung gegen Iffland und die 
Schriftsteller seiner Art. Wenn er auch den Schluss zu dem Ritterroman “Die 
eiserne Maske” und in dem gleichen Stil den “Bairischen Hiesel” schrieb. Oder 
wir diirfen die ersten Hinweise auf seine spater betatigten Kunstanschauungen 
darin finden, wenn Tieck sagt: “Es ist unleugbar, dass alle unsere feinsten 
geistigsten Begriffe, alle unsere Erfahrungen und Analogien sich endlich in ein 
Labyrinth von Empfindungen verlieren, wo der Beobachter den leitenden 
Faden verliert.”” Diese Worte kénnten von Maurice Maeterlink sein; sie kinnten 
in “Le trésor des humbles” stehen. So richtig diese Ausserungen sind, so wenig 
Zustimmung wird er wohl erhalten haben bei der Behauptung: “‘Jeder Vorgang 
wird an das Erhabene streifen, wenn ich mit seiner Vorstellung eine Menge von 
Gedanken verbinden kann.” Durch ein Beispiel will Tieck dies niher beleuchten 
und meint: ein bettelnder Belisar gibt uns Gedanken, ein bettelnder Blinder 


1 Zu Ludwig Tiecks Nachlass,” Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, xv, 316 ff. 
2 Tiechk-Studien. Drei Kapitel su dem Thema: Der junge Tieck. Berlin-Wilmersdorf (1903). 
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nur Rihrung. Ich glaube: in der gleichen Weise, wie ich bei Belisar Gedanken 
haben kann, werden sie sich auch bei dem blinden Bettler einstellen. . . 

Die Arbeit ist Bruchstiick, sie hért in der Mitte auf. Interessant ist der 
Aufsatz fiir uns insofern, als er uns—ich michte sagen: einen Lesezettel des 
jungen Dichters gibt. Die Beweise fiir und gegen das Erhabene nimmt er aus 
den Werken von Milton, Ariost, Homer, Vergil, Horaz, Shakespeare, Spencer, 
Blumauer, Uz, Kleist, Hume,’ Brockes, Haller, Lessing, Aschylos, Sophokles 
und Euripides. Immerhin fiir den Neunzehnjahrigen ein gutes Zeugnis. Seine 
literarische Bildung war ziemlich liickenlos. 


Although the manuscript reveals the year of composition as 1792, we 
cannot be certain as to the more exact time. During the summer semester 
of that year, that is, from Easter until September, Tieck was a student 
at Halle. In the autumn he changed the scene of his academic activities 
to Géttingen. It seems likely that he wrote the essay either in Halle or 
in Géttingen. Probably he meant to read it before some literary society 
at either place. The expressions “meine Zuhérer’ and “meine Vorle- 
sung” would point to this. Perhaps he composed it as an exercise for his 
professor of classical antiquities at Halle, the famous Friedrich August 
Wolf, or for Christian Gottlob Heyne, under whom he studied classical 
philology at Géttingen. This seems plausible when we recall that another 
of his early critical essays, Die Kupferstiche nach der Shakes peare-Galerie 
in London (published in Nicolai’s Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften 
in 1795), was also written under professorial guidance—that of Heyne 
and the Italo-German art historian Johann Dominik Fiorillo. 

To complete our list of Tieck’s earliest critical works we need to 
mention only another unpublished essay, found in a rather rough and 
illegible form in Box 18 of the Berlin ‘‘Nachlass” and entitled Soll der 
Mahler seine Gegenstinde lieber aus dem erzihlenden oder dramatischen 
Dichter nehmen? ;5 the essay Shakespeares Behandlung des Wunderbaren,® 
written in Géttingen in 1793, submitted to Géschen in 1794 for Schiller’s 
Thalia but rejected, and finally published in 1796 by Nicolai as a preface 
to Tieck’s prose version of The Tempest; and the long first draft of Das 


* An error on Regener’s part for “Home.” 

* Reprinted in Tieck’s Kritische Schriften (Leipzig, 1848), 1, 3 ff. 

5 This essay has never been noticed or even mentioned by any writer on Tieck. It covers 
four quarto sheets and gives preference to the dramatic poets (not surprising in view of 
Tieck’s early interest in histrionics), entirely overlooking nature itself as a possible subject, 
perhaps because the author had only historical painting in mind. Tieck here opposes both 
Caylus and Lessing, who, he claims, recommend epics, especially those of Homer. But he 
adds: “Ich mag es nicht wagen, dariiber zu streiten, ob Lessing in seiner Critik gegen 
Caylus nicht vielleicht zu weit gegangen sei, denn es ist zu gefahrlich, sich mit einem 
solchen Gegner in einen Zweikampf ein zu lassen.” ‘* Reprinted Krit. Schr., 1, 37 ff. 
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Buch tiber Shakespeare, written in Géttingen, probably in 1793-94." 
It will be noted that of these five works, three deal with Shakespeare. 
Aside from its importance otherwise, Uber das Erhabene, together with 
the fragment on the use of literature by painters, is therefore significant 
as Tieck’s first attempt in a field of criticism not relating directly to 
Elizabethan England. 

The following reprint, made with the kind permission of the authori- 
ties of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, is an attempt faithfully to 
reproduce the text of the manuscript. 


UBER DAS ERHABENE 1792. 


Es ist vielleicht in der Asthetik nichts schwerer, als aus ihrem unzertrenn- 
lichen Zusammenhang irgend eine Wirkung der schénen Kiinste herauszureifen, 
diese zu zergliedern, zu zeigen, worin ihr Wesen besteht, und auf welche Art sie 
auf unsre Seele wirkt. Diese Anatomie der Schénheit wird von Vielen als 
zwecklos und unniitz verschrien, weil, wie diese Gegner sagen, der Genu& des 
Schénen selbst dadurch zerstért wird, weil der Untersucher auf Spitzfindig- 
keiten sté£t, die ihn von der Wahrheit abfiihren, und bei der Schénheit selbst 
keine Anwendung leiden, weil der Verstand dadurch gewéhnt wird zu griibeln, 
wo das Herz vorher in Geniissen schwelgte. Es ist in unsern Zeiten schon viel 
fiir und wider diese Meinung geschrieben, und dies mag mir die Widerlegung 
dieser Behauptungen ersparen. Es ist unleugbar, das alle, selbst unsre feinsten, 
geistigsten Begriffe, alle unsre Erfahrungen und Analogien sich endlich in ein 
Labyrinth von Empfindungen verlieren, wo der Beobachter den leitenden 
Faden verliert.* Wenn aber das yv@@ cabrov und die Psychologie nicht unwichtig 
sind (und welchem Menschen sollten sie dies nicht sein), wenn daran liegt, die 
zarten Schwingungen zu entdecken, in den unsre Empfindungen zittern, die 
Stufe aufzufinden, wo Idee und Gefiihl sich begegnen, und eins werden, der 
wird dem Gang einer solchen Untersuchung mit Vergniigen folgen. Home und 
Lessing, die diese Bahn am gliicklichsten betreten haben, reissen jeden mit sich 
fort, und wenn die Gegner dieser Forschungen bedichten, da hier der Dichter 
und der Kritiker einerlei Zweck hatten, so wiirden sie nicht mehr iiber die 
Zwecklosigkeit klagen; denn ob der Dichter die Empfindungen, ihr geistiges 
Band, ihre Verschmelzung und ihre anscheinenden Widerspriiche dem Beschauer 
darstellt, eben die Gefiihle in seiner Seele klingen la&t, und sie ihm auf diese 
Art erklart, oder ob der Untersucher uns ihre Bestandtheile auseinandersetzt, 
und auf ihren Stoff zuriickfiihrt, ist im Grunde doch ein unwesentlicher Unter- 
schied. 

Man hat mehrere einzelne brauchbare Compendien und Systeme der Aesthe- 
tik, aber nur noch wenig gute Auseinandersetzungen einzelner Krafite der 


’ Das Buch tiber Shakespeare. Handschriftliche Aufzeichnungen von Ludwig Tieck. 
Aus seinem Nachlass [i.e., Stadtbibliothek, Berlin] herausgegeben von Henry Liideke 
(Halle, 1920), pp. 1-364. 

* This sentence, with the omission of “‘selbst,”’ is quoted in Regener, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Kunst, und dies mag mich entschuldigen, wenn ich vielleicht die Erwartungen 
meiner Zuhérer tiusche, da es hier nach vielem Denken doch so schwer ist, 
griindlich zu sein, da ich im Grunde nichts vor mir finde, auf dem ich weiter 
bauen kénnte. Man darf daher nichts als abgerissene Gedanken erwarten, und 
der Spruch mag mich bei einer so schweren Abhandlung entschuldigen: Et 
voluisse sat est. 

Ich sagte, da& mir so gut als gar nicht vorgearbeitet sei, und die Sache bedarf 
fast keines Beweises. Home spricht nur im Allgemeinen iibers Erhabene und 
iiber dessen Gegentheil, nach Heineke und Schlosser (in ihren Ubersetzungen 
des Longin)® ist jedes vollendete Gedicht erhaben und der fragmentarische 
Longin giebt uns gar nicht ganz genau an, was er sich unter eigentlich Erhaben 
denke, er begniigt sich, an mehreren Stellen die Erhabenheit auseinanderzu- 
setzen, und in andern Beispielen zu zeigen, wie andre Dichter und Redner gegen 
die wahre Erhabenheit gesiindigt haben. Doch bis jetzt ist sein Werk noch 
immer das beste, was wir iiber diesen Gegenstand besitzen, und es sei mir 
erlaubt, seiner Methode zu folgen, da oft der Leser einen Satz weit leichter 
versteht, wenn er ihn sogleich auf ein gegebenes Beispiel anwenden kann. 

Schon Longin sagt in dem achten Abschnitt seiner Abhandlung,’ daf die 
Fahigkeit, erhaben zu denken, mit uns geboren werden miifte, und ich méchte 
hinzusetzen, auch die Fahigkeit Erhabenheit zu fiihlen und zu verstehen. Ein 
Dichter kann uns nur gefallen, wenn wir zu seinen Bildern, Charakteren und 
Seelenerscheinungen Analogien in uns selbst finden, die uns jene wahrscheinlich 
machen, oder gar die nehmlichen Bilder und Ideen." Je haufiger dies der Dichter 
thun kann, in je mehrere Situationen er den Leser hineinwirft, je mehr anschei- 
nende Widerspriiche er ihm auflést, je mehrere Charaktere, die uns in der alltag- 
lichen Welt aus————* fremd und keine Ahnlichkeit mit uns selbst zu haben 
scheinen, je naiher er diese dem Leser bringt und ihm gleichsam ein Sehrohr in 
die Hand giebt, durch dessen Hiilfe er tausend verborgene Kriiffte in der Seele 
entdeckt, je mehr ist der Dichter Genie. Er mu® alle Seelen gleichsam vor uns 
aufschlieSen, und uns das ganze verborgene Triebwerk sehen lassen, das dem 
gewohnlichen Menschen mit einem undurchdringlichen Schleier bedeckt ist. 
Dies eben ist die grofe Alchemie, durch die der wahre Dichter Alles, was er 
beriihrt, in Gold verwandelt, wo der gewéhnliche Kopf iiber Diirftigkeit und 
schon erschépfte Materien klagt, und dies ist das groBe Geheimni£,, durch das 
der groBe Dichter so unaussprechlich auf die Seelen wirkt, er gieBt seinen Geist 
in tausend Kérnern, durch Millionen Pulse fliegen seine Gedanken und Gefiihle 
—so hauchte Tyrtiéus seine Flammen durch das ganze spartanische Heer, so 
war es einem griechischen Redner méglich, die Verichtlichkeit des Lebens so 
anschaulich zu machen, da& er viele seiner Zuhérer zum Selbstmord verleitete; 
auf diese Art sprachen Sophocles und Euripides so allmichtig von der Biihne 
herab;—darum kniete ganz Griechenland vor seinen Dichtern nieder. In unserm 


*C. H. Heinecke published his translation of Longinus, with commentary, life and 
critical essay, in Dresden, 1737-38: J. G. Schlosser his in Leipzig, 1781-82. 

1° Corrected from “in seinem achten Abschnitt.” 4 Quoted by Regener, p. 21. 

12 Several illegible words, crossed out. 
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schaalen Zeitalter ist die groSe Kunst zur Ausfiillung eines langweiligen Abends 
verwiesen, zum bloGSen Vergniigen herabgesetzt kann sie kaum noch auf einzelne 
Herzen wirken, unmiinnlich tindelt sie um uns her und ist zufrieden, wenn sie 
uns ein Licheln abgewinnt. Die Viter des Volks sehn auf allen hohen En- 
thusiasmus, wie auf eine Unwiirdigkeit ihrer Kinder herab, der durch ihre 
weisen Einrichtungen nicht nur unniitz, sondern sogar schidlich geworden ist; 
alle Kiinste sind als unschuldige Spielwerke in ihre Werkstitte zuriickgewiesen 
und der wiirde als ein Thor verlacht werden, der ihnen von ihrem vorigen 
groBen Einflu8 etwas wiedergeben wollte——So ist nun auch die hohe Muse 
bléder und zuriickhaltender geworden, sie hat sich zur Unmiindigkeit des 
Zeitalters herabgelassen und gehorcht den Befehlen der Fiirsten, wenn sie 
gleich eine Géttinn ist. Die Erhabenheit der alten Welt kann daher unméglich 
uns noch beseelen, wir haben so viele grofe Ideen, Patriotismus, Freiheit, 
Aufopferung verlohren, vielleicht auf sehr lange, und die ganz reinen, ganz 
gelauterten hohen Empfindungen kommen vielleicht nie zu uns zuriick, da seit 
unserer Geburt tausend Armseligkeiten uns begleitet und sich tief in unsre 
Seele gepriigt haben, daher kémmt es, daB viele alles Gefiihl fiir’s GroBe und 
Erhabene verlohren haben, und diese hohe Flamme nur kalt anstaunen, da sie 
keinen ahnlichen Funken in ihrem Busen spiiren. Der Feigherzige wird bei des 
Odysseus Gefahren wenig zittern, und nie den hohen Muth des Leidenden 
verstehen, der kalte Mensch wird die hohe Liebe als ein unglaubliches, phan- 
tastisches Mirchen ansehen, weil keine einzige Empfindung ihm je etwas davon 
erzahite, der in sich selbst Zuriickgezogene wird den Patriotismus des Curtius 
ewig als eine Thorheit betrachten. Auf diese Art lassen sich vielleicht die wider- 
sprechenden Meinungen iiber Meisterstiicke vereinigen, wo der eine gerade 
das vergéttert, wo der andre mit Verachtung auf den Kiinstler hinabsieht, es 
ist blos der kleine Unterschied, der eine ist ein triibes Wasser, das keinen Ein- 
druck rein und deutlich annimmt, der andre ein heller See, wo die ganze reizende 
Landschaft sich mit ihren feinsten Schattirungen bespiegelt. Der Geriihrte 
weint beim Anblick des Ungliicks, der andere kann beim Groen seine Thrinen 
nicht zuriickhalten, da er beim Riihrenden kalt voriibergeht. Wenn dieser ganze 
Satz richtig ist, so méchte vielleicht naichstens dahin kommen, daf sich beim 
Aeschylos und Shak. alle Augen roth weinten, so wie man neulich an den 
Thranen iiber Siegwart und Stella eine schéne Seele erkennen wollte. 

Aus diesem folgt, da Erhabenheit einzig in den Ideen bestehen kénne, der 
Ausdruck kann blo8 dazu dienen, um die Worte nicht des Gedankens unwiirdig 
zu machen, eben dies sagt auch Longin; denn obgleich einige seiner Abschnitte 
auch vom Ausdruck handeln, so sieht man doch aus dem ersten ceutlich, da6 
er der Meinung ist, der Ausdruck kénne blos die Erhabenheit der Idee unter- 
stiitzen. 

Longin definirt im siebenten Abschnitt das Erhabene auf folgende Art: 
Gro ist das, dem wir auf keine Art widerstehen kénnen, was sich tief in unsre 
Seele prigt und sich nicht wieder ausléschen laft. Man sieht, es ist mehr eine 
Beschreibung als eine Definition dieses Wortes. 

Um mich deutlicher zu machen, werde ich in meiner Vorlesung die Worte 
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Gedanke” und Idee” unterscheiden. Idee soll jede Vorstellung bedeuten, und 
Gedanke seine gewéhnliche Bedeutung behalten. 

Nach meinem Urtheil besteht das Wesen des Erhabenen darin, da ich es 
sogleich mit Freude bemerke, es nicht ohne Miihe zu meinem Eigenthum 
mache," und eine Menge Gedanken™ aufSer dem Hauptgedanken in ihm ent- 
decke.—Man kénnte dieser Definition eben das vorwerfen, was ich an der des 
Longin getadelt habe, aber ich will mich deutlicher machen. Eine Menge klarer“ 
Gefiihle* ist das Wesen des Schénen, viele dunkle™ Gefiihle der Character des 
Schrecklichen” und Gedanken™® das Zeichen des Erhabenen.” 

Die Erhabenheit bemerke ich sogleich; weil ich in ihr einen Widerschein von 
meinem eignen Selbst wiederfinde, bemerke ich sie mit Freude als ein Gut, was 
mir eigenthiimlich zugehért; ich strebe, sie in mich selbst zu verwandeln, aber 
diese Verwandlung ist nicht ohne Miihe; ich entdecke hundert neue Gedanken 
in dem Hauptgedanken, und in diesem Entdecken, in diesem Bestreben besteht 
der Genu£" des Erhabenen. 

Man wiirde mir sehr Unrecht thun, wenn man hieraus folgern wollte, daf 
alles“ Erhabene blo& gedacht und gar nicht empfunden” werden kénnte, ich 
behaupte dies bloS von den erhabenen Gedanken” nicht von erhabenen Ideen. 

Der Genu& der Schénheit wird uns weit leichter, als der Genuf des Er- 
habenen, mit wenigen Kriafften vereinigen wir die Schénheit in uns, das Er- 
habene™ (die Definition liegt gleichsam im deutschen Worte selbst) steht iiber 
uns; wir bewundern, wiinschen und erringen endlich den schénen Preis, statt 
da in der Schénheit klare“ Gefiihle* um uns her spielen und uns freiwillig 
entgegen kommen. 

Eine der reizendsten Stellen in Kleists Friihling ist folgende: 

Wie schimmert der bliihende Garten, wie duften die Lauben! Wie gaukelt 

In Wolken von Bliithen der fréhliche Zephyr! Er fiihrt sie gen Himmel 

Und regnet mit ihnen herab.¥ 

Wir nehmen das Gefiihl leicht und willig in uns auf; wir sehen den Gegenstand 
der dichterischen Beschreibung deutlich, wir empfinden mancherlei Gefiihle,— 
wer aber wird dieser Stelle nicht das kleine Epigramm von Logau® vorziehen, 
wo er vom May sagt: 

Dieser Monat ist ein Ku£, den der Himmel giebt der Erde, 
Da®B sie izt'’ seine Braut, kiinftig eine Mutter werde. 
Hier ist die Schénheit offenbar der Erhabenheit untergeordnet, und die Er- 


% This word is underscored. 
™ Here the words “und es mit meinem Blick” are crossed out. 
4 Tieck quotes very freely and inaccurately. Cf. Deutsche Nationallit., 45*, p. 173: 
... von bliihenden Fruchtbiumen schimmert 
Der Garten, die kreuzende Ginge mit roter Dunkelheit fiillen, 
Und Zephyr gaukelt umher, treibt Wolken von Bliiten zur Hohe, 
Die sich ergiessen und regnen. 
% Here the word “fiihlen” is crossed out. 
17 The original has “ietzund.” Cf. Friedrichs von Logau sdmtliche Sinngedichte herausgeg. 
von Gustav Eitner, Bibl. des Literar. Vereins in Stuttgart, cxur (Tibingen, 1872), 
epigram 2434, 
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habenheit entsteht nur aus der Menge der Gedanken," die in dem Haupt- 
gedanken liegen. 
Die Stelle in Hallers Gedicht iiber die Ewigkeit: 
Als mit dem Unding noch das neue Wesen rang, 
Und kaum noch reif die Welt sich aus dem Abgrund schwang"* 
oder: 
Der Sterne stille Majestit, 
Die uns zum Ziel befestigt steht, 
Eilt von dir weg wie Gras an schwiilen Sommertagen; 
Wie Rosen, die am Mittag jung 
Und welk sind vor der Dimmerung, 
Ist gegen dich der Angelstern und Wagen."® 
sind voll der gréSten Erhabenheit. Auch noch die folgende Stelle: 
Die schnellen Schwingen der Gedanken, 
Wogegen Schall und Zeit und Wind,” 
Und selbst des Lichtes Fliigel langsam sind, 
Ermiiden iiber dir und hoffen keine Schranken. 
Ich haufe ungeheure Zahlen, 
Gebirge Millionen auf, 
Ich wilze Zeit auf Zeit und Welt auf Welten hin, 
Und wenn ich auf der Mark des Endlichen nun bin, 
Und von der fiirchterlichen Héhe 
Mit Schwindeln wieder nach dir sehe, 
Ist alle Macht der Zahl, vermehrt mit tausend Mahlen 
Noch nicht ein Theil von dir. 


Wie ausgewahlt ist jedes Wort, um mit jedem Begriff mehrere Gedanken zu 
vereinigen. 

Eben so ein Gedanke eines izt vergessenen Alten Deutschen Dichters 
Brockes," der von Gott sagt, er sei ein Zirkel, dessen Mittelpunkt allenthalben, 
dessen Umkreis nirgends ist. Kann man sich erhabner ausdriicken? Und liegt 
hier nicht die Erhabenheit darin, da wir diesen groBen Gedanken nie ganz zu 
Ende denken kénnen, da sich immer noch neue Begriffe darbieten, wenn man 
ihn auch hundertmal iiberlesen hat? 

Zu den erhabenen Gedanken gehéren auch Gemiilde, Bilder und Verglei- 
chungen, ich will zu zeigen versuchen, daf die Erhabenheit hier auch blof in 
der mehr oder weniger groGen Menge der Nebengedanken liege. 


18 Cf. Deutsche Nationallit., 41%, p. 110. The authentic text has “rung” and “schwung.”’ 

19 Cf. Deutsche Nationallit., ibid. Quoted, with three serious errors, in J. G. Sulzer’s 
Allgemeine Theorie der schinen Kiinste, 2. Teil, neue verm. zweite Aufl. (Leipzig, 1792), 
sub “Erhaben,” p. 99. 

%® Accurate text in Deutsche Nationallit. 41%, p. 111: “Zeit und Schall und Wind.” The 
first four lines are quoted by Sulzer (ibid., p. 98) with “finden” instead of “hoffen” in 
line 4. % The original has “wann . . . March.” 

® In Irdisches V ergniigen in Gott. A favorite concept of Brockes, suggested in his shorter 


poems, too. 
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Wenn ich in eine schéne” Gegend trete, die mit allem Zauber des Reizes 
geschmiickt ist, so werde ich empfinden, Erinnerungen und Triume werden 
mich umgeben, alles wird mich aus meinen gewdhnlichen Gefiihlen heraus 
reiSen,—aber wenn ich auf einer Klippe stehe, die sich weit iibers Meer hinaus 
biickt, die Unendlichkeit vor mir, unten nur unermeBliche Abgriinde, da wird 
die Seele sich erhoben fiihlen, aus meinen Gefiihlen werden sich grofe erhabene 
Gedanken entwickeln, ich werde mich selbst in der grofSen Masse verliehren, 
und tausend Gedanken von Ewigkeit und Unendlichkeit werden sich tief in 
mein Inneres graben. 

Wenn man folgende beide Stellen vergleicht, wird man diese Anmerkung 
bestatigt finden, Uz beschreibt einen Friihlingsmorgen: 


O welche frische Luft haucht vom bebuschten” Hiigel! 
Welch angenehmer West durchzieht 

Mit rauschendem, bethautem Filiigel 

Das™ holde Thal, wo Alles griint und bliiht! 

Hier wo die Grazien sich ihre Blumen holen, 

Hier seh’ ich, wie der Morgen lacht, 

Der unter duftenden® Violen 

Und beim Gesang der Vigel aufgewacht. 


Gedanken wiirden diese sanften Empfindungen stéren,—aber wenn Pindar in 
der ersten pythischen Ode den Ausbruch des Atna beschreibt, da wird das 
Gefiihl den Gedanken untergeordnet, in der fiirchterlichen Beschreibung Sh. 
von der hohen Klippe zu Dover dringen sich tausend Gedanken herbei: 


Wie furchtbar grausig ist’s, den Blick so tief 
Hinabzuwerfen! Krahn und Raben, die 

Die mittlere Luft durchfliegen, scheinen 
Kaum wie die Kifer, in des Felsen Mitte 
Hingt einer, welcher Muscheln sammelt; ein 
Gefahrlich Handwerk, er ist kaum so groB 
Als wie sein Kopf, die Fischer am Gestade 
Sind nur wie Miuse, jenes grofe Schiff 

Am Anker ist nicht gréfer als sein Boot, 
Das Boot wird von dem Auge kaum gesehn. 
Die Woge, die sich murmelnd an den tausend 
Gesteinen bricht, wird nicht so hoch gehért.* 


% The original has “bebiischten.” Cf. Sdéméliche poetische Werke von J. ~. Us, 1. Band 
(Leipzig, 1768), p. 191. The title of the poem is “Empfindungen an einem Friihlings- 
morgen.” % The original has “dief.”” % The original has “‘diiftenden.”’ 

® Shakespeare’s King Lear, tv, 6: 

How fearful 


And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head; 
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Jeder neue Zug, der das Gemihlde vermehrt, bietet neue Gedanken dar, die 
Végel in der Luft, unter ihnen der Muschelsammler, nichts ist in der Be- 
schreibung unnétig, und kein Wort ist da, das uns nicht neue Gedanken zu- 
fiihrte; darum ist die Stelle erhaben, und man kann sie unzihlige Mal lesen, und 
immer wieder etwas Neues dabei denken. 

Am deutlichsten sieht man den Unterschied des Sanften und Erhabenen, 
wenn man Leben in ein Gemihlde bringt, man denke sich eine Landschaft?’ (in 
einem Schauspiel oder Epos) wo auf einer umgestiirzten Siule ein Bettler sitzt 
und weint,—vielleicht ein riihrender, ein ergreifender Anblick, der unser Mitleid 
erregt, aber man sage aus, daf dieser weinende Bettler Cajus Marius" sei, der 
auf den Triimmern von Karthago seine Thranen vergieSt, so wird aus diesem 
Act des Mitleids Erhabenheit werden, blo8 weil ich mit dieser Vorstellung eine 
Menge von Gedanken verbinden,” ich kann diesen Begriff hundertmahl von 
neuem denken, ohne diese Gedanken ganz zu erschépfen. Jeder blinde Greis, 
der auf einer Laute Gesiinge spielt, ist ein schéner™ Anblick (man sehe oben 
den Begriff von schén) aber nur der blinde Greis Homer, oder Ossian machen 
den Anblick erhaben, der bettelne Belisar giebt ums Gedanken, ein bettelnder 
Blinder nur Riihrung.”* 

Die Erhabenheit der Bilder besteht ebenfalls nur in Gedanken, der Chor in 
Sh. Heinrich V sagt: 


Denn izt sitzt die Erwartung in der Luft, 

Und hilt ein Schwert, vom Griff bis an die Spitze 
Mit kaiserlichen und mit Kénigskronen 

Bedeckt, fiir ihn und sein Gefolge.*® 


Daf die Erwartung in der Luft schwebt, das Zweifelhafte der Schlacht, dai 
die Gefahr vor der Idee der Belohnung verschwindet, diese Gedanken machen 
das Bild erhaben, nimmt man diese fort, so kann ein Bild noch immer Schénheit 
behalten, aber die Erhabenheit geht durchaus verlohren. 


The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice, and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight: the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. 

Baudissin’s translation, first published in 1832 (cf. Shakspeares dramatische Werke 
tibers. v. A. W. v. Schlegel u. Ludwig Tieck, 11. Band [Berlin, 1840], p. 98), is more 
accurate in form and content. 27 The words “auf einen” are crossed out here. 

8 Quoted very freely (but in quotation marks!) by Regener, p. 21. 

2° Quoted by Regener, p. 21. 

3° King Henry V, Act 1, Prolog: 

For now sits Expectation in the air, 
And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 
Promised to Harry and his followers. 

Schlegel’s translation, first published in 1801 (cf. op. cit., 2. Band [Berlin, 1840), p. 131), 

is more accurate in form and content. 
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Eben dies findet bei den Vergleichungen statt, und wie nothwendig dic nich 
Gedanken zur Erhabenheit sind, kann man wieder daraus sehen, daB selbst men 
viele Bilder, die an sich nicht erhaben sind, durch die Gegenstinde, mit denen im | 
sie verglichen werden, erhaben werden, blo& dadurch, daf ich nun eine Menge Dicl 
von Gedanken an dieses Bild kniipfe. Ein Esel, der von Knaben aus dem Korn- D 
felde gejagt wird, ist nichts weniger als eine erhabene Vorstellung, wenn wir brat 
aber die bei uns blo& konventionelle Verichtlichkeit des Esels vergessen, und Die 
Homer nun den Ajax, der von vielen Feinden verfolgt, langsam und ruhig, ohne Ma 
seine Schritte dadurch zu beschleunigen, mit einem Waldesel vergleicht, der ein Vir 
Kornfeld zertritt, und ohne sich nach den Knaben, seinen Verfolgern umzusehn, erre 
zuriick weicht,—so ist das Bild erhaben. lezt 

Dieses GleichniS Homers ist sehr oft als unedel getadelt worden, und selbst We 
der neuste Herausgeber Virgils™ zieht sehr oft dessen Vergleichungen denen des auc 
Homer vor, wenn der lateinische Dichter sie von dem Griechischen entlehnt hat, Ho 
aber eben in der Erhabenheit unterscheiden sich vorziiglich das gré®ere und ] 
das kleinere Genie; der wahre Dichter wird selten einen Fehlgriff thun, wahrend de! 
der Nachahmer oft ins Burleske fallt, um seinen Vorginger noch zu iibertreffen, Di 
ich will nur ein paar Beispiele geben, weil sie ganz gleich den Satz bestitigen, Ge 
da& ohne Gedanken keine Erhabenheit méglich sei. eri 

Im vierzehnten Buch der Iliade kampft Ajax mit dem Hektor, eine der gré- fii 
Gesten Situationen im Homer, Ajax wirft den Hektor mit einem sehr grof. ke 
Stein auf die Brust, den Stein beschreibt Homer niher, sehr grof, und sagt Te 
dann vom Ajax: in 

Schleuderte gleich einem Kraus:] ihn, da er tanzend sich drehte.* be 
otpbuBos war bei den Griechen gewéhnlicher Krausel aus Erz. lic 
Ajax wird um so gréfer, da er das Fels Stiick nur wie ein Spielwerk so vor G 
sich hin wirft, Virgil will hier den Homer verbessern, verfehlt aber ganz und al 
gar das Tertium, durch das die Erhabenheit entsteht, namlich das Hinweisen di 
auf die Verichtlichkeit, im 7° Buch der Aeneide beschreibt er die Wuth der z 
Amata;" sie wird von einer wilden Begeisterung durch die Stadt gejagt,—und 
vergleicht diesen Zustand nun sehr weitlauftig mit einem Krausel, den Knaben n 
umherpeitschen,—bei diesem Vergleich haben wir weiter keine Gedanken, als d 
da sie nur lacherlich erscheint, die wiithende Amata erscheint uns nicht a 
furchtbar, sondern burlesk. i 
In eben diesem Gesange kémmt Alecto zum Turnus, und haucht ihm einen ‘ 


wiithenden Enthusiasmus ein, in dem er Krieg und Schlachten brennend 
wiinscht, man verlangt kein Bild, oder wenigstens nur solches, das uns diese 
Wuth recht gro&, passend und fiirchterlich darstellt; er aber vergleicht sie mit 
einem Kessel, worin Wasser gekocht wird, das endlich schiumend iiberlauft. 
Das Tertium der Vergleichung ist wirklich burlesk, aber um dies noch zu ver- 
stirken, mahlt der Dichter auch noch Nebenziige aus, wie das Wasser rauscht, 
wie das Holz untergelegt wird—Auf diese Licherlichkeit wire Virgil gewif 


" The reference is either to Eclogae, Georgica et Aencidos libri XII cum notis novis. . . . 
Chr. Junker, Leipzig, 1787; or to Bucolica et Georgica, Hirtenlieder und wirtschafiliche 
Gedichte nach Heyne, mit deutschen erklirenden Anmerkungen von Johann G. Brieger, 
Grottkau, 1790. ® liad, xtv, 413. 
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nicht gefallen, wenn er nicht zuweilen den Homer ohne Geschmack hatte nachah- 
men und iibertreffen wollen, denn eine ganz ahnliche Stelle findet sich wieder 
im 21 Buch der Ilias; nur macht der Zusammenhang und die Absicht der 
Dichter hier einen sehr groBen Unterschied. 

Der ziirnende Hephaistos la8t nehmlich dort den Flu8 Xanthus so auf- 
brausen und Homer vergleicht sein Schiumen mit einem kochenden Kefel. 
Dieses kleine Bild vergréBert das GroBe, es stellt mir auf die sinnlichste Art die 
Macht des Gottes dar, und so wird Homer in eben den Versen erhaben, in denen 
Virgil lacherlich ist, blos dadurch, da& durch die Vergleichung Gedanken in uns 
erregt werden, und doch lobt der geschmackvolle Herausgeber des Virgil** diese 
lezte Stelle und zieht sie der homerischen vor, weil er die Vergleichung mit der 
Wuth schicklicher findet. Die genauere Ausmahlung der Nebenziige, die er 
auch lobt, kann gewif nicht dazu dienen, den Virgil in ein schéneres Licht, als 
Homer zu setzen. 

Eben darum, weil Gedanken das Erhabene bilden, kann die Allegorie, bei 
der Gedanken der Hauptzweck sind, sehr erhaben werden, obgleich noch wenige 
Dichter mit Gliick in diesem Fach gearbeitet haben. Da& ich nicht allegorische 
Gedichte meine, wie die Fairy Queen von Spenser, brauche ich wohl nicht zu 
erinnern, sondern als kleine Theile, als Figuren eines Gedichts, oder als kleine 
fiir sich bestehende Gedichte. Die christliche Dogmatik und die Weitschweifig- 
keit abgerechnet, findet man viele Erhabenheiten in Miltons Allegorie vom 
Tode und der Siinde; eben so in einer iibrigens sehr schlechten Allegorie Ariosts, 
in der er die schrecklichen Wirkungen der Melancholie beschreibt.—Da8 die 
bekannte Allegorie des Horaz: O navis, referent in mare u.s.w.,* nicht wirkt, 
liegt eben, diinkt mich, darin, da sie uns nicht sowohl mehrere, als nur einen 
Gedanken giebt, der durch das ganze Gedicht herrscht, sie ist also mehr witzig 
als erhaben, denn dadurch unterscheidet sich der Witz von der Erhabenheit, 
da er nur einen Gedanken enthiilt, den ich sogleich begreife und der mich beim 
zweiten Denken keine andre Seite entdecken la8t. 

Mehrere Travestirer und Liebhaber der Travestien haben sich eingebildet, 
man kénne einen grofen Gedanken wie einen Handschuh umkehren und ihn 
dadurch burlesk machen,—sie haben darin einen Theil ihres Genusses gesucht, 
allein es gehért nur wenig Uberlegung dazu, um einzusehn, daf der Gedanke 
immer derselbe bleiben mu; und da Blumauer keine einzige seiner Platitiiden 
dem Virgil, sondern allein seinem eignen Genie zu verdanken hat. 

Ich habe bis izt gezeigt, da& die Erhabenheit der Gedanken™ blo& durch die 
Menge der Gedanken entstehe, es bleibt mir nun noch iibrig, den Beweis zu 
versuchen, da dies auch bei den iibrigen Vorstellungen der Fall sei. Man wird 
sich nehmlich meines festgesetzten Unterschiedes zwischen Gedanken und Idee 
noch von vorher erinnern. 


Here the manuscript proper breaks off. It is followed by a continua- 
tion of about seven hundred words of notes, written in an extremely 
careless, illegible hand. We summarize the contents as far as possible: 


% Here Tieck probably has Heyne in mind. His edition first appeared in Leipzig in 
1767-75. * Odes, No. xiv. 
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“Der Mensch ist in zwei Zustanden,” writes Tieck. He is either “leidenschafts- 
los” or “in Leidenschaft.” Longinus teaches that “Pathos (=Leidenschaft)” 
can enhance the sublime. “Nur groSe Leidenschaften sind der Erhabenheit 
fahig—Je mehr der Mensch seine thierischen Krifte in Seelenkrifte ver- 
wandelt, je edler wird er selbst—je mehr die thierische Antipathie zur Idee, die 
thierische Sympathie Liebe wird, je héher steht der Mensch. Leidenschaften 
haben drei Stufen: Wohlwollen, Zirtlichkeit, Liebe—Haf, Zorn, Wuth— 
Feigheit, Furcht, Angst—Kummer, Gram, Verzweiflung—Selbstdiinkel, Selbst- 
liebe, Stolz. Das blo& Schéne liegt in der Mitte.” The poet has the advantage of 
speech over the artist. Some passions, for instance, envy, greed, avarice, always 
remain cold. They are suitable for comedy. Passions too much aroused spoil 
the illusion in a drama, perhaps also in an epic poem. 


As Tieck himself indicates, his chief source was Longinus. But he 
mentions also Henry Home (Elements of Criticism, 1762 ff.), Heinecke, 
and Schlosser. Among other contemporary works on esthetics, he may 
have used the essay Vom Erhabenen by Conrad Curtius, the Theorie der 
schinen Wissenschaften by J. A. Eberhard, the Philosophie der schinen 
Kiinste of J. C. Konig, the Theorie der schinen Wissenschaften by A. H. 
Schott and the Theorie der schinen Kiinste of J. Riedel. 

Internal evidence makes it fairly certain that he consulted the article 
“Erhaben” in the famous Allgemeine Theorie der schinen Kiinste of 
Johann Georg Sulzer,® a work which may almost be called the secular 
Bible of the German Rationalists. Several ideas of Sulzer are reechoed 
by Tieck, especially the notions that thinking sublimely must be inborn 
and that sublimity can reside only in ideas, while the means of express- 
ing it are of secondary importance.*’ More important evidence for 
Tieck’s use of Sulzer is the fact that two passages from Haller’s “Un- 
vollkommenes Gedicht iiber die Ewigkeit,” which are inaccurately and 
partially quoted by Sulzer, appear in corrected and amplified form in 
Tieck. That the latter was well acquainted with Sulzer’s work is proved 
by a reference in a letter to Wackenroder of June 12, 1792, and by a 
quotation in his 1793-94 draft of Das Buch iiber Shakespeare.** 

Aside from its indication of Tieck’s wide early reading and its interest 
in a purely esthetic question, the importance and significance of Uber 
das Erhabene may be considered from several points of view. 

1. At this time, it will be noted, Tieck, like Friedrich Schlegel, still 
admired antiquity and scorned his own age, particularly on account of 
its aversion to such lofty ideas as Patriotism, Liberty, and Sacrifice. 
In this respect he opposes Sulzer, who believed that the moderns were 

% The first edition of Sulzer, in two volumes, appeared in Leipzig, 1771-74. It is possible 
that Tieck used the second edition. See note 19 above. 

* Sulzer, op. cit., 2nd ed., m1, 108. 7 Loc. cit., p. 105. 

% yon der Leyen, Wackenroders Werke und Briefe (Jena, 1910), u, 67; Liideke, Das 
Buch tiber Shakespeare, p. 138. 
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more successful than ancients in treating the sublime (2nd ed., II, 104). 

2. Tieck had a decided preference for Homer as against Virgil. 

3. It will be noted, too, that in spite of the literary references in which 
Uber das Erhabene abounds, Tieck’s main thesis, his definition of sub- 
limity and his distinction between beauty, horror and sublimity are, 
on the whole, original. Yet his concepts are still far from deserving the 
appellation “Romantic,” for he operates exclusively with ideas and 
thoughts and is just as Rationalistic as in his other early critical works. 
His attitude is still worlds removed from that of the lines in his essay 
Die Tone, written in 1798 for the Phantasien iiber die Kunst under the 
inspiration of Wackenroder: 

Liebe denkt in siissen Ténen, 
Denn Gedanken stehn zu fern. 
Nur in Ténen mag sie gern 

Alles was sie will verschénen.** 


But the development from the beautiful to the sublime, which he sug- 
gests, is a trait of Romanticism, according to Stefansky, Das Wesen der 
deutschen Romantik, p. 125. 

4, In his remarks on landscape, and particularly his fascination for 
the view from the cliffs of Dover as described in King Lear, we have the 
typical reaction of Tieck, whose ideal Naturbild was always that of 


Central Germany, but who was thrilled and awed by thought of the sea. 

5. Most interesting are the comparatively favorable remarks on 
allegory. In the letter to Wackenroder of June 12, 1792, referred to 
above, he expressed himself as hostile to it. Use of the device scarcely 
occurs in his works until some four years later, when he made the 
acquaintance of Jakob Béhme. For a while thereafter, especially while 
he was writing Genoveva (1799) and Octavian (1800-02), allegory became 
almost an obsession. At any rate, the passage in Uber das Erhabene on 
this subject suggests the erroneousness of the current notion‘® that 
Béhme first aroused his taste for allegories. 

6. The verse-translation of the two Shakespearean passages—from 
Henry V and King Lear—are, so far as we know, Tieck’s earliest efforts 
in this field. Schlegel’s rendering of Henry V appeared in 1801, Voss’s 
King Lear was done in 1806, and Baudissin’s came out in 1832. 

7. Finally, it is instructive to note that Tieck quite ignores French 
criticism and literature. 

Epwin H. ZeyDEL 

University of Cincinnati 

* von der Leyen, op. cit., 1, 297. 

© See E. Edernheimer, J. Béhme und die Romantiker, Heidelberg, 1904; W. Feilchenfeld, 
Der Einfluss J. Bihmes auf Novalis, Berlin, 1922; and F. Strich, Die Mythologiein der 
deutschen Literatur von Klopstock bis Wagner, 2 vols., Halle, 1910. 





XXXVI 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LAMIA 


N an article Poetry of Sensation or of Thought? I attempted to show 

how Endymion and Hyperion: A Fragment are related to the esthetic 
problem that Keats first analyzed in Sleep and Poetry. At that time | 
suggested that the Odes and Lamia, following as they do the abandoning 
of Hyperion: A Fragment, are the outpourings of a mind released at last 
from the self-imposed duty of writing a poetry of humanitarian philos- 
ophy and allowed to indulge its creative genius for the poetry of sensa- 
tion. It was my contention (and still is) that Keats had been trying to 
force himself, like his own Apollo, to accept “Knowledge enormous’ 
as Beauty—knowledge “of the agony and strife of human hearts’’; 
whereas at least one half of his being was affirming passionately that 
Feeling, particularly that which passes through the refinery of the 
creative imagination, is Beauty. It was his acceptance of this side of his 
nature that produced most of the poems written in the spring of 1819. 
But during the summer of 1819 Keats plunged once more into the old 
conflict. It will be the purpose of this paper to show how Lamia and The 
Fall of Hyperion are related to it. 

The poem Lamia must be admitted to have some bearing on the old 
problem of the relative merits of feeling and knowledge not only because 
the plot deals with the destruction of a snake-woman, representing 
sensuous enjoyment, by the cold stare of Apollonius, the philosopher, 
and the subsequent death of the lamia’s lover; but also because Keats, 
in the famous lines (m, 221-238) beginning, “What wreath for Lamia? 
What for Lycius?” and containing the question, “Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy?” makes a definite statement 
against knowledge and in favor of sensuousness. These details in the 
poem have thrown the critics into a state of admitted bewilderment. 
Sir Sidney Colvin? is puzzled by the “moral” of the poem and cannot 
determine “the effect intended to be made on our imaginative sym- 
pathies.” The lines in question, he says: 


have not only the fault of breaking the story at a critical point and anticipating 
its issue, but challenge the mind to untimely questionings and reflections. . . . 
If she [Lamia] were indeed a thing of bale under a mask of beauty, was not the 
friend and tutor bound to unmask her, even though the pupil lacked strength 
to survive the loss of his illusion? Is there not in all this a slackening of imagina- 
tive and intellectual grasp? 


1 PMLA, xxv, 1129-38. 2 John Keats, 3rd edition (1920), pp. 407-409. 
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Mr. Hugh I’A. Fausset says: 
Lamia ...is seriously compromised in its climax by the artificial conflict of 
philosophy and love.... For although we can accept the withering away of 
Lamia, . . . Lycius should only have been the more vitally alive for being freed 
from the poison of his delusion. That he should die of such poison is intelligible, 
but not [that he should die] of its cure. 


Amy Lowell,‘ while sympathizing with Lycius, finds that there is no 
solution to the moral problem in the poem, for the last lines leave her 
wondering: 
is the death of Lycius due to the fact that he has discovered Lamia’s true status, 
or simply the result of her being torn from him? Keats has no answer to give, 
the puzzle is as much his as the readers’. 


Mr. E. De Selincourt,® while not in one sense bewildered, is surely in 
another sense confused when he attempts to explain the meaning of the 
poem by insisting that it 
represents the agony of the struggle in the soul of a man who clings to the false 
at the same time he desires the true, who aspires after the ideal even whilst he 
is unable to relax his hold on those very shadows, not realities, which he knows 
well enough to despise. 


There is no evidence in the poem that, after he meets Lamia, Lycius 
“desires the true” or “aspires after the ideal’’ or “despises” the shadow. 
Quite the contrary. 

Professor Garrod* dismisses the problem as nonexistent by stating 
that Keats wastes no sympathy on Lamia at all, apparently forgetting 
the fact that if the poet gives Lamia a wreath of willow and adder’s 
tongue, he also compares her to a rainbow, to the wings of angels, to the 


” 


haunted air—all, together with “tender-person’d Lamia,” things of 
beauty destroyed by philosophy. 

This mélange of uncertainty, misinterpretation, and negation is, I 
think, wholly unjustifiable, for there exists a definite indication of the 
exact literal meaning of the poem in Woodhouse’s letter to Taylor, 
written September 20, 1819, describing a meeting with Keats, at which 
time the poet read Lamia to Woodhouse.’ Woodhouse’s words to Taylor 
as he describes the ending of the poem are, “The lover is told that she 
was a ‘Lamia’ & goes mad for the loss of her, & dies.”’ Since from the 
context of the letter it is clear that Woodhouse and Keats had discussed 
the poem at some length, it is fair to assume that Woodhouse’s précis 


* Keats: A Study in Development, pp. 84-85. 4 John Keats, 11, 308-309. 
5 The Poems of John Keats, 5th edition (1926), pp. xli-xlii. 6 Keats, p. 62. 
7 For full text of this letter, see Lowell, John Keats, u, 320. 
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represents Keats’ own interpretation of the ending. If this is true, it 
follows that Keats, however regrettable some of his critics may find it, 
did actually say that the love for Lamia, a snake-woman, was so precious 
to Lycius that he could not live without her. It should be pointed out 
here, as Mr. J. M. Murry has already shown,’ that in adapting the 
narrative from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Keats deliberately 
manufactured the death of Lycius, thus giving further weight to the 
contention. 

But there is more to the poem than this literal interpretation. What 
do the lamia and Apollonius stand for? The answer to this question is 
to be found in the light thrown upon Lamia by certain poems ante- 
dating it and by certain letters and poems that in chronology surround 
it. Mr. Murry has already studied the letters in this connection;* but he 
arrives at the questionable conclusion that Lamia is Fanny Brawne and 
Apollonius is Charles Brown. He is led to his interpretation by the 
theory that at this time (summer of 1819) Keats was jealous of Brown, 
offering as evidence of this jealousy a selected passage from a letter 
written by Keats to Brown, 23 September, 1819, purporting to read: 


If you live at Hampstead next winter—I like Fanny Brawne and I cannot help 
it. On that account I had better not live there.” 


But it is obvious from the letter as a whole that the sentence quoted 
does not in any way mean that Keats is jealous of Brown and that he 
will for that reason refuse to live at Hampstead. The letter throughout 
stresses Keats’ determination to become more independent, to cease 
relying on his friends, and to live alone. 


I had got in a habit of mind of looking towards you as a help in all difficulties. 
This very habit would be the parent of idleness and difficulties. You will see it 
as a duty I owe myself to break the neck of it. I do nothing for my subsistence— 
make no exertion. At the end of another year you shall applaud me, not for 
verses, but for conduct. If you live at Hampstead next winter—I like****** 
and I cannot help it. On that account I had better not live there. While I have 
some immediate cash, I had better settle myself quietly and fag on as others do. 


8 Keats and Shakespeare, p. 157. ®* Op. cit., 157-166. 

10 Tbid., 159.—The letter is given in full, with asterisks in place of Fanny Brawne’s 
name, in M. B. Forman’s The Letters of John Keats, 1, 430-432. But there are several 
problems in this passage. Forman gives as his source for this letter the 1848 ed. of R. M. 
Milnes’ (Lord Houghton’s) Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. Yet curiously 
enough that book, in giving this letter, does not include the words, “If you live at Hamp- 
stead next winter—I like Fanny Brawne and I cannot help it. On that account I had 
better not live there”—the very words that Mr. Murry makes so much of. The words do, 
however, appear in Lord Houghton’s papers, now Lord Crewe’s “John Keats’ Transcripts 
and Letters,’’ where this letter is in Charles Brown’s transcript. But dots occur instead of 
the words “Fanny Brawne.” I am greatly indebted to Charles Williams, Esq., of the 
Oxford University Press, London, for helping me straighten out this detail. 
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Is it not perfectly clear that Keats means here to cut himself off from 
Brown not because he is jealous, but because he must become in- 
dependent of Brown’s services and Fanny’s attraction? 

Now if there is no evidence that Keats was jealous of Brown at this 
time, Mr. Murry’s argument that Apollonius is Brown falls to pieces. 
But it remains clear that Apollonius stands for something in conflict 
with Lamia, some strong power of which she lives in terror. It is the 
theory of this paper that their hostility is another version of the struggle 
that Keats had already portrayed in Sleep and Poetry, Endymion, and 
Hyperion: A Fragment. In these poems he presented the poet torn be- 
tween two desires—one to attain the ideal of humanitarian philosophy, 
“to sooth the cares and lift the thoughts of man,” and the other to 
allow himself to write the poetry of sensuous delight. Sleep and Poetry 
offers no solution to the problem other thanaconfession of his preference 
for the latter course; Endymion attempts a compromise by stating that 
the two are the same (a position that Keats found impossible to main- 
tain); and /lyperion: A Fragment tries to express an unwilling con- 
viction that Apollo, the new God of Poetry, is rightly a symbol of 
Knowledge and Humanitarianism. But the poem breaks off because 
the author cannot believe what he is trying to force himself to say." 
In Lamia the philosopher and the woman once more represent the 
conflict. There is no verbal proof that the Apollo of Hyperion: A Frag- 
ment and the Apollonius of Lamia are one and the same. In appearance 
they are poles apart: Apollo young, “‘morning-bright”; Apollonius, old, 
“with curl’d gray beard, sharp eyes, and smooth bald crown.” But in 
spirit they are the same inasmuch as both represent a humanitarian 
ideal. The young god says of himself (11, 113-118): 

Knowledge enormous makes a God of me. 

Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destroyings, all at once 

Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 

And deify me. 


Old Apollonius is one who would embody the same kind of knowledge. 


” 


He is described as “sage,” a “trusty guide,” a “good instructor. 
“Robed in philosophic gown,” he may be expected to be one to ponder 
on the problems of mankind and teach Lycius to do likewise. But under 
Lamia’s spell, Lycius deserts Apollonius and lives alone with his love, 
calling his tutor a “ghost of folly.” It is this desertion of the world of 
mankind for his own personal delight that is the sin from which Apol- 


" This whole matter is discussed at length in the article referred to in note 1, supra. 
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lonius tries to free Lycius by destroying Lamia, only in so doing he also 
destroys his pupil. He is the serious, purposive life as opposed to the 
life of pleasure. He is the opposing force to sensuous indulgence, just as 
in Sleep and Poetry the “nobler life” of “the agony and strife of human 
hearts” is the opposing force to the joy in “almond blossoms and sweet 
cinnamon,” and just as in Hyperion: A Fragment the new Apollo, deified 
by knowledge, is the opposing force to the old gods of pleasure. 

These poems all represent a struggle between sensuousness and some 
sort of more humanitarian interest. In both Sleep and Poetry and Hy- 
perion: A Fragment it is obvious that that interest involves an awareness 
of the sufferings of mankind and an attempt to ease them; in Lamia 
the fact that Lycius falls into conflict with Apollonius by absenting 
himself from human problems would seem to indicate that Keats thought 
of Apollonius as a humanitarian, too. He seems to stand for a philosophi- 
‘cal regimen such as the poet in Sleep and Poetry argued himself into 

holding essential to the richest poetic fulfillment, but which even then 
in his heart he admitted to be unsympathetic to his more spontaneous 
poetic creed. 

And what is Lamia? Colvin says she is “a thing of bale under a mask 
of beauty”; Fausset calls her love in conflict with philosophy; Miss 
Lowell says she is a dream in conflict with reality; and De Selincourt 
calls her the false in conflict with the true. All these interpretations are 
up to a certain point correct, for there can be no doubt that in Lamia 
there is something hateful to Apollonius. But it should be emphatically 
pointed out that the corruptive element in her is not recognized until 
Apollonius discloses it. However baleful she may be, her poison is some- 
thing that only Apollonius is aware of, and may for that reason not be 
to Keats as evil as the above critics have stated. Moreover, when at the 
end, Lamia “with a fearful scream” vanishes from sight, Lycius also 
dies, finding, as Woodhouse said, that he could not live without her. 
We may put it this way: Lamia is something that the philosophic mind 
hates as corruptive, but which to Lycius is a sweet delight. She is the 
antagonist to Appollonius—the principle of feeling as opposed to 
thought, of sensuousness as oppesed to knowledge. She is the other 
ideal of poetry that in Sleep and Poetry Keats found so attractive, but 
which, before he learned to know himself, he sometimes, in a noble 
mood, thought he ought eventually to grow away from. He was never 
able, however, to grow completely away from it. Its attraction was 
too strong, too much an inner part of his nature to allow him to repudi- 
ate sensuousness for what he kept telling himself was the more lofty 
ideal. The poems Sleep and Poetry, Endymion, and Hyperion: A Frag- 
ment all demonstrate that inability. Lamia, it is now suggested, con- 
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tinues the theme. But it not merely portrays the preference of Lycius 
for Lamia, the poetry of sensation, rather than for Apollonius, the 
poetry of thought; it actually presents Apollonius as a destructive 
rather than a constructive force, disclosing evil where only delight had 
been and killing pleasure by “brow-beating her fair form.’”’ The poem 
is an admission of the greater strength of Apollonius, but it is at the 
same time a bitter lament that such should be the case. Keats recognizes 
the superiority of a purposive existence; but the irony of the poem lies 
in the fact that that very purposefulness destroys the only thing which 
for Lycius makes life worth living and therefore destroys him, too. 

Whatever light may be thrown on the meaning of Lamia by reading 

it with the chronologically earlier Sleep and Poetry and Hyperion: A 
Fragment in mind, is further increased if we turn to the writings that 
are immediately in point of time connected with it. In order to follow 
the argument, it will be necessary to remember that a month and a 
half intervenes between the time Keats finished Part 1 of Lamia and 
the time he turned to Part 1, during which interval his mind, as I shall 
hope to prove, was deeply concerned with the problem discussed above. 
It will be helpful to put down in order the events of his life during the 
period under examination. 

Keats went to the Isle of Wight, at the end of June, 1819.” 

On July 12 he writes Reynolds that the first half of Lamia is com- 
pleted." He is also writing Otho the Great, a pot-boiler suggested 
by Brown. 

In August he goes to Winchester." 

August 14 he writes Bailey that Lamia is still half-finished, that he 
has been writing The Fall of Hyperion, and has completed four acts 
of Otho. 

Otho is finished August 24." 

Lamia is finished September 5."" 

He goes to London September 12.'* 

He returns to Winchester September 15.'* 

Ode to Autumn is composed September 19.7° 

The statement is made on September 21 that Hyperion is abandoned.”! 

During this period there are seven letters to Fanny Brawne.” They 

show a curious—and I think significant—change of attitude toward her, 
a change that throws important light on Lamia. The first two were 


 M. B. Forman, Letters of John Keats (Oxford, 1931), 11, 380. 8 [bid., 11, 388. 

4 Tbid., 11, 399. % Jbid., 1, 399.  [bid., 11, 404. 17 Tbid., m1, 414. 

8 Tbid., 1, 416. 9 Tbid., 1, 421. % Tbid., 1, 418. % [bid., 11, 419. 

® Ibid., 11, 381-384 (July 1); 1, 386-387 (July 8); 1, 389-391 (July 15); m, 392-394 
(July 25); 1, 397-399 (Aug. 5); 1, 400-403 (Aug. 16); and 1, 416-417 (Sept. 13). 
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written before July 12; that is, during the composition of the first half 
of Lamia. These two letters show deep affection; the first asks Fanny to 
admit the cruelty of her enthrallment, but the question is obviously not 
meant to be taken seriously, for he insists that she write a letter “rich 
as a draught of poppies to intoxicate me—write the softest words and 
kiss them that I may at least touch my lips where yours have been.’ 
The second confesses :*4 


I never knew before what such a love as you have made me feel was; I did not 
believe in it; my fancy was afraid of it, lest it should burn me up. But if you 
will love me, though there may be some fire, twill not be more than we can bear 
when moistened and bedewed with Pleasures. 


But within a few days, the tone of the letters changes. He writes to her 
pathetically on July 25, after he has finished Part 1 of Lamia, of his 
sense of inferiority, of his enslavement to her:* 


My dear love, I cannot believe there was ever or ever could be any thing to 
admire in me especially as far as sight goes—I cannot be admired, I am not a 
thing to be admired. You are, I love you; all I can bring you is a swooning 
admiration of your Beauty. I hold that place among Men which snubnos’d 
brunettes with meeting eyebrows do among women—they are trash to me— 
unless I should find one among them with a fire in her heart like the one that 
burns in mine. You absorb me in spite of myself—you alone; for I look not for- 
ward with any pleasure to what is call’d being settled in the world; I tremble 
at domestic cares—yet for you I would meet them, though if it would leave you 
the happier, I would rather die than do so. I have two luxuries to brood over in 
my walks, your Loveliness and the hour of my death. O that I could have 
possession of them both in the same minute. 


Here is confusion—and here is fear. Why? Because in this same letter 
of July 25, just before he writes the above words, he says: “Forgive me 
if I wander a little this evening, for I have been all day employ’d in a 
very abstract Poem and I am deep in love with you.” His love and his 
poem have upset iim. The abstract poem is certainly not Lamia, for 
he had written on July 12 to Reynolds that the first part of Lamia was 
, done* and wrote Bailey on August 14 that Lamia was [still] half- 
finished.2” He therefore did not touch Lamia between July 12 and 
August 24 when he finished Otho.** But aside from his work on Otho we 
know that other work was in hand while Lamia was lying idle, because 
in the August 14 letter to Bailey he definitely mentions work on Hy- 
perion. It may safely be concluded then that the “abstract poem” 
mentioned on July 25 is Hyperion, which means the second Hyperion, 


% Ibid., 11, 382. % Tbid., 1, 386. % Tbid., 1, 393. 
% Ibid., 11, 388. 7 Ibid., 1, 399. % Tbid., 1, 404. 
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the one entitled The Fall of Hyperion. A Vision, a reworking of the 
earlier narrative. 

What is the significance of Keats’ statement that he is confused 
because he has been working on an abstract poem (The Fall of Hyperion) 
and in love with Fanny? Why does his love for Fanny grow embittered 
at this point? The answer is to be found in understanding what effect 
the revision of Hyperion would have upon Keats. It would obviously 
call to mind the struggle that had so torn him the preceding April. 
It would revive the old dilemma—the poetry of sensation or the poetry 
of thought? It is clear from the Fall of Hyperion that Keats still believes 
he ought to think of the poet asa philosopher and of himself as one not 
yet elevated to that high rank: 

... Sure a poet is a sage; 
A humanist, a physician to all men. 
That I am none I feel, as vultures feel 
They are no birds when eagles are abroad (1, 189-192). 


And Moneta characterizes Keats: 


Art thou not of the dreamer tribe? 
The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 
Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes. 

The one pours out a balm upon the world, 
The other vexes it (1, 198-202). 


If Keats felt thus about himself, we should expect him to try once more 
to repudiate the dreamer’s life and its softness in favor of the more 
exalted ideal. And that is exactly what is found in the above letter of 
July 25 and in the letters that follow. These are in complete agreement 
with what, at the same time, he is writing in The Fall of Hyperion. On 
August 14 (by now he is in Winchester) he writes Bailey:** 


I am convinced more and more every day that (excepting the human friend 
Philosopher) a fine writer is the most genuine Being in the World. Shakespeare 
and the paradise Lost [sic] every day become greater wonders to me. I look 
upon fine Phrases like a Lover. 


Here the “human friend Philosopher” is the highest achievement, a 
humanitarian ideal, followed closely by the poet, who surely represents 
the poetic aspiration of The Fall of Hyperion, for one must not be de- 
ceived by the reference to “fine Phrases” into thinking that Keats 
means merely words. Shak’ .»eare and Milton, as the sonnet on King 
Lear and the lines written On a Lock of Milton’s Hair both prove, em- 
body for Keats Moneta’s definition of poetry. 


2° Thid., 1, 400. 
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Two days later, August 16, he writes the famous “flint-worded letter” 
to Fanny :*° 


Believe in the first Letters I wrote you: I assure you I felt as I wrote—I could 
not write so now. The thousand images I have had pass through my brain—my 
uneasy spirits—my unguess’d fate—all spread as a veil between me and you— 
Remember I have no idle leisure to brood over you—’tis well perhaps I have not. 
I could not have endured the throng of Jealousies that used to haunt me before 
I had plunged so deeply into imaginary interests. I would feign, as my sails are 
set, sail on without an interruption for a Brace of Months longer—I am in 
complete cue—in the fever; and shall in these four months do an immense deal— 
This page as my eye skims over it I see is excessively unloverlike and ungallant— 
I cannot help it—I am no officer in yawning quarters; no Parson-romeo. My 
mind is heap’d to the full; stuff’d like a cricket ball—if I strive to fill it more it 
would burst. I know the generality of women would hate me for this; that I 
should have so unsoften’d so hard a mind as to forget them; forget the brightest 
realities for the dull imaginations of my own Brain. But I conjure you to give 
it a fair thinking; and ask yourself whether ’tis not better to explain my feelings 
to you, than write artificial Passion—-Besides you would see through it. It would 
be vain to strive to deceive you. ’Tis harsh, harsh, I know—My heart seems 
made of iron. I could not write a proper answer to an invitation to Idalia. .. . 
Forgive me this flint-worded Letter, and believe and see that I cannot think of 
you without some sort of Energy—though mal 4 propos—Even as I leave off, 
it seems to me that a few more moments thought of you would uncrystallize 
and dissolve me. I must not give way to it—but turn to my writing again—if 
I fail I shall die hard. O my love, your lips are growing sweet again to my fancy 
—I must forget them. Ever your affectionate Keats. 


Here is quite a different Keats from the lover in the first letters written 
on the Isle of Wight. He is driving himself on to Poetry; he is “in the 
fever’’; he has not time for love. But at the same time he is afraid that 
love will claim him—‘‘a few more moments thought of you would un- 
crystallize and dissolve me.” The poetic ideal of The Fall of Hyperion, 
on which he is now at work, is before him and he fights valiantly against 
love to gain the goal. 

On August 24 he writes Taylor that he scorns popularity as a writer, 
the implication being that he will be somewhat more austere than a 
popular versifier. “I equally dislike,” he writes, “the favour of the 
public with the love of a woman—they are both cloying treacle to the 
wings of my independence.”*' Brave words! Fanny and the reading 
public are left behind. The following day (August 25) he repeats himself, 
this time to Reynolds; but here, as in the fear of Fanny’s hold upon him 
expressed above, he is forced to confess that he cannot remain true to 
his ideal.” 

% [bid., 11, 400-403. % Tbid., 11, 404. ® Ibid., 11, 407. 
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I think if I had a free and healthy and lasting organization of heart and lungs 
as strong as an ox’s so as to be able to bear unhurt the shock of extreme thought 
and sensation without weariness, I could pass my life nearly alone though it 
should last eighty years. But I feel my body too weak to support me to the 
height, I am obliged to check myself and strive to be nothing.... If you 
should have any reason to regret this state of excitement in me, I will turn the 
tide of your feelings in the right channel, by mentioning that it is the only state 
for the best sort of Poetry—that is all I care for, all I live for. 


These letters written between the end of Part 1 of Lamia and the 
beginning of Part m1, and covering the same period as the composition 
of The Fall of Hyperion, present Keats trying to leave behind him the 
human pleasures of the world of friends and love for the sake of an 
ideal of art, an ideal which is itself best expressed in The Fall of Hyperion 
as a vital, purposive poetry that “labors for mortal good” (1, 159). But 
even here, where the intention to achieve the ideal is so strong, there 
appears simultaneously with the forward movement, the tendency to 
swing back. He must not think of Fanny or he will be “‘dissolved”; he 
admits that he is probably not strong enough to hold himself to his 
purpose. There is in all this fear of retrogression an interesting admis- 
sion that he is fighting against heavy odds—just as Sleep and Poetry ad- 
mitted those odds, just as the compromise in Endymion accepted them, 
and just as the abandoning of the first Hyperion implied them. So heavy 
were they, indeed, that they were not long, as we shall now see, in turn- 
ing him back. 

On September 5 he writes to Taylor, his publisher, that since finish- 
ing Otho, he has finished Lamia.* This means that Part 1 of Lamia 
was written between August 24, when he says Otho is “just finished” 
and September 5, a period of twelve days. It is my contention that The 
Fall of Hyperion was abandoned during the time he wrote Part 1 of 
Lamia. The last direct mention we had of Hyperion was on August 14, 
when he said he was writing on it. And we have seen that the letters 
of August 16 and 24 indicate his absorption with the theme.” But be- 
tween August 24 when he turned back to Lamia and September 5 when 
Lamia is finished, there is no mention of Hyperion. On September 5 
he does not, in speaking of his work, mention it to Taylor, a fact which 
may mean that by then he was not willing that his publisher should 
know about it. Moreover, in this letter he says he is now revising St. 
Agnes and studying Italian, pursuits that would seem to have been sub- 
stituted for further attention to Hyperion. A few days after September 


® Tbid., 1, 414. 
* The fact that Otho was also in hand at this time is unimportant, for Keats always 
looked upon this as hack work. 
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5 he gets news of his brother George’s financial difficulties and goes to 
London, writing to Fanny from there on Monday, September 13.*° He 
returns to Winchester on Wednesday, September 15, and on Sunday, 
September 19, he composes the Ode to Autumn.” In the same letter 
where he mentions the composition of Autumn he remarks that he has 
given up Hyperion. 

What has happened? He finishes Lamia. He abandons Hyperion. He 
composes Autumn. Which is to say that in completing Part m of Lamia, 
where he exposes the destructive power of Apollonius, he repudiates 
the very ideal that The Fall of Hyperion is trying to express, casts off 
the poem, and turns again to the sensuous. He says himself :** 

I have given up Hyperion—there were too many Miltonic inversions in it— 
Miltonic verse cannot be written but in an artful or rather artist’s humour. 
I wish to give myself up to other sensations. 


i simply that he no longer feels in the mood for philosophical! 
poetry such as that described by Moneta. “Miltonic verse” is philo- 


sophical verse, for which he is out of tune. He is no longer feeling in the 
“artist’s humour,” meaning the poet described by Moneta; he desires 
other sensations, such as those Apollonius destroyed. 

The tragic ending of Lamia is Keats’ final word on the struggle that 
has figured so prominently in his poems and letters. It is his ultimate 
judgment on that intellectual and philosophical and humanitarian goal 
that at times he thought poetry should reach. Before this, each time 
he tries to state his faith in this purpose, as in the two Hyperions, he 
finds he does not actually believe in it for himself, even though he must 
admit the important réle it plays in his career. Now in Lamia he makes 
the bitter admission that once Apollonius, the intellectual ideal, gains 
a foothold in his life, there is no escape from him nor from the destruc- 
tion that he brings with him. The poet knows that for him cold philos- 
ophy unweaves the rainbow. 

The only way to escape this disintegration is to repudiate the philo- 
sophic ideal altogether. This he found extremely difficult to do, for 
like Apollonius it kept pushing its way into his life uninvited. But 
there are moments when, like his own Lysius before Apollonius inter- 
fered, he can live with his true poetry unmindful of and unmolested by 
philosophic import. One of these moments came in May, 1819, when 
after abandoning Hyperion: A Fragment, he composed the great Odes of 
the spring of 1819.** Another came after the completion of Lamia and 


% Tbid., 1, 416. * Tbid., m, 421. 87 Tbid., m, 418. 8 Tbid., m, 419. 
* I need not repeat here the belief that even the Ode on a Grecian Urn is a glorification 
of sensuous beauty. 
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the abandoning of The Fall of Hyperion, when he composed the exquisite 
song of “mellow fruitfulness,’”’ the Ode to Autumn. The Ode to Autumn 
is Keats’ return to the sensuous delight of the dreamer. There is here no 
attempt to be a “physician to all men” in the meaning of The Fall of 
Hyperion. The High Prophetess of that poem said to John Keats: 


None can usurp this height. . . 

But those to whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

All else who find a haven in the world 

Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 

If by chance unto this fane they come, 

Rot on the pavement where thou rotted’st half (1, 147-153). 


But she was wrong as far as Keats was concerned and he at last knew 
she was wrong. It may be there are those who think such a poem as the 
Ode to Autumn is justification for agreement with Moneta’s dictum 
that Keats was thoughtlessly sleeping away his days and on the pave- 
ment rotting half. There areothers who will think that, in spiteof Moneta, 
Keats has here usurped a height attained by few poets in any language, 
and that here the dreamer in his dream, although unmindful of the 
“labour for mortal good,” nevertheless “pours out a balm upon the 
world.” 
Joun HawLey RoBERTS 
Williams College 
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A NOTE ON SOURCE INFLUENCES IN SHELLEY’S 
CLOUD AND SKYLARK 


RS. Shelley in her preface to her husband’s collected poems re- 
marked: 


There are others, such as the “Ode to the Sky Lark,” and “The Cloud,” which, 
in the opinion of many critics, bear a purer poetical stamp than any other of 
his productions. They were written as his mind prompted, listening to the 
carolling of the bird, aloft in the azure sky of Italy; or marking the cloud as it 
sped across the heavens, while he floated in his boat on the Thames. 


The implication here is obviously that the two glorious lyrics were 
wholly inspired by nature and are quite free from any bookish in- 
fluence. This implication, in view no doubt of their nearly divine 
perfection, has been permitted to go unchallenged. Experience has dem- 
onstrated, however, that the greatest English literary masterpieces are 
rarely altogether spontaneously generated. That Shelley’s two bright 
gems, for all their flawlessness, reflect something of a borrowed light 
shining from familiar sources! is thought to be apparent in the follow- 
ing comparisons. 


In writing “The Cloud,” Shelly seems, whether at the time adrift 
in his little boat or immured in the more barren seclusion of his study,’ 
to have been vividly conscious of the qualities of Robert Herrick’s 
little tour de force, ““The Hag,” which in consideration of its brevity, it 
is perhaps permissible to quote: 


The Hag is astride, No Beast, for his food, 
This night for to ride; Dares now range the wood; 
The Devill and shee together: But husht in his laire he lies lurking: 
Through thick, and through thin, While mischeifs, by these, 
Now out, and then in, On Land and on Seas, 
Though ne’r so foule be the weather. At noone of Night are a working. 


A Thorn or a Burr The storme will arise, 
She takes for a Spurre: And trouble the skies; 
With a lash of a Bramble she rides now, This night, and more for the wonder, 
Through Brakes and through Bryars, The ghost from the Tomb 
O’re Ditches, and Mires, Affrighted shall come, 
She followes the Spirit that guides now. Cal’d out by the clap of the Thunder.’ 


1 That Shelley had not read Herrick would, even in the total absence of evidence, be 
hardly thinkable; and Marvell’s poem was regularly prefixed to editions of Paradise Lost 
after its first appearance there. 
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It will be observed at once that both poets, despite obvious differ- 
ences, treat the same general subject in the same general manner: 
an excursion through the air on the part of a definitely conceived 
voyager gifted with magic or supernatural powers, to whom comes a 
kaleidoscopic variety of experience for which the voyager is itself in 
some mysterious way responsible. 

The meter of the two poems, it will also be observed, strikes the 
same norm—a norm rare, to say the least of it, in English poetry.‘ 
For if Shelley’s first and alternate tetrameter lines, with their internal 
rime, be taken as the equivalent of one of Herrick’s dimeter couplets, 
then Herrick’s six-line stanza becomes the metrical equivalent of each 





2 The poem was assigned by Mrs. Shelley to the year 1820, but on the basis of Mrs. 
Shelley’s statement in her preface (quoted above), and of style, William M. Rossetti in 
his edition of the poems (London, 1870, m, 569) expressed the opinion that it belonged 
to a date not later than 1818. 

* After the edition of Herrick’s poems by F. W. Moorman (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1915). 

* I am aware of but few other uses of this meter in English. Shelley’s Arethusa, probably 
written in the same year as The Cloud (1820), has the same meter and the arrangement 
of lines in The Hag, not that in The Cloud; and Herrick wrote another poem with the title 
The Hagg in the same meter and obviously under the same inspiration as that quoted. 
The inspiration for both these products of the greatest of the Sons of Ben doubtless em- 
anated from the following portion of a “Hags’ Charm’’ at the beginning of Ben Jonson’s 
The Masque of Queens (first pointed out to me by Professor John Livingston Lowes): 

The owl is abroad, the bat, and the toad, The dogs they do bay, and the timbrels play, 

And so is the cat-a-mountain, The spindle is now a turning; 
The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 
And the frog peeps out o’ the fountain; But all the sky is a burning... 

Here the line arrangement, obviously, is that of The Cloud; and Jonson’s verses may 
also have had their influence upon Shelley, at least to the extent of determining his verse 
grouping. There are here, indeed, certain verbal parallels to The Cloud not traceable in 
Herrick. Jonson’s “burning” sky can be matched by Shelley’s “burning plumes” of the 
sunrise and “burning zone’’ about the throne of the sun. Both poets treat moon and stars 
in a perhaps natural enough juxtaposition, but also with some suggestion of timid subordi- 
nation of the latter to the former. It is perhaps not without significance that “mountain— 
fountain,” or ““mountains—fountains,” was a favorite rime of Shelley’s, used twice in the 
plural forms in Arethusa, and that mountains are four times referred to in The Cloud. 

One clause of Herrick’s The Hagg may, furthermore, have suggested the behavior of 
Shelley’s moon and stars: 

While th’ Moone in her sphere 

Peepes trembling for feare . . . 
It may well be that Shelley recollected, consciously or unconsciously, all three of the early 
poems in this meter and shaped from this latter clause (which doubtless originated in 
Jonson’s frog that “peeps out o’ the fountain,” and perhaps also his timid stars) his own 
melodious and suggestive line, ‘‘The stars peep behind her and peer.’’ The meter may 
well have haunted his memory in terms of particularly happy phrases, especially where 
these entered into the rimes. 
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quatrain of Shelley’s poem. When read aloud, the poems are alike in 
that peculiar lilting, swaying, floating measure that is so highly appro- 
priate to their aérial journey, their metrical difference consisting merely 
in Shelley’s arrangement of his verses (including his stanzaic grouping) 
and his greater freedom in departure from a normal arrangement of 
iambs and anapests, to which Herrick adheres quite faithfully. The 
metrical norm and the rime scheme of the two poems are, then, the 
same; and hence come their peculiar suspended, swinging movement 
and rich, haunting cadences, to be matched in few other English poems. 
This effect is greatly enhanced by the use in both poems of frequent 
feminine rimes and firm, full masculine ones. A rather unusual rime, 
“these—Seas,’”*> occurs in both poems; and Herrick’s ‘“wonder-- 
Thunder” is echoed by Shelley’s use twice of “under—thunder.” 

Other echoings of thought and phrase occur.® Herrick’s Hag “‘followes 
the Spirit that guides now,” presumably that of the devil who rides 
with her; Shelley’s Cloud carries “Lightning my pilot” and moves 
wherever “This pilot is guiding me,” the pilot himself being lured and 
his movements determined by “The Spirit he loves.” Each voyager, 
that is to say, has its movements controlled (“guided”) by an accom- 
panying “‘Spirit’”’ outside itself to which it is subject, and whose rep- 
resentative,’ at any rate, rides with it. Besides the references to “‘seas”’ 
and to “thunder” already pointed out as entering into the rimes of 
both poems (where they are particularly conspicuous and particularly 
certain to haunt the memory, or to occur from having already haunted 
the memory), both poems close with the eventuality of a storm by 
means of which the eerie voyager is to disturb the serenity of nature. 
In Herrick the storm, in Shelley the Cloud, is to “arise” for this pur- 
pose; and at this point in both poems occurs, in the rimes, with almost 
the finality of a signature, the striking phrase “ghost from the tomb.” 

On the whole, since Shelley sets himself somewhat the same general 
task as Herrick, since in the performing it he adopts Herrick’s un- 
usual and especially appropriate metrical and rime schemes, and since 
he echoes both specific thoughts and specific phrases of Herrick’s— 
the one in a guiding and an accompanying “‘Spirit,”’ the presence of 


5 Shelley also uses ‘‘sea”’ in his rimes, and “Sky,” to be put beside Herrick’s “skies.” 
Herrick’s rime, it will be noted, is “‘arise—skies,”” and Shelley (see below) makes rather 
significant use of the word “arise,” though he does not work it into his rimes. 

* NV.B. Note 4 above. 

7 Whether Herrick’s “Devill” that rides with his Hag is, like Shelley’s “pilot,” a mere 
representative of the “Spirit that guides,” or whether it actually is that spirit is not 
altogether clear, and would have appeared just as ambiguous to Shelley as it does to the 
present-day reader. 
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“thunder” and “‘seas,” and a valedictory storm with its “ghost from the 
tomb,” and the other notably in expressions that entered conspicu- 
ously into Herrick’s rimes—it seems altogether probable that Herrick’s 
poem had not only pleased him in the past, but was haunting his 
memory whenever and wherever he composed “The Cloud.” 












Somewhat less certain, perhaps, is another by no means improbable 
recollection of Shelley’s in the process of composing that other superb 
lyric, his lines “‘To a Skylark.” In his well-known melodious verses “On 
Paradise Lost,’”’? Andrew Marvell thus apostrophized Milton: 


That Majesty which through thy Work doth Reign 
Draws the Devout, deterring the Profane. 
And things divine thou treatst of in such state 
As them preserves, and Thee inviolate. 
At once delight and horrour on us seize, 
Thou singst with so much gravity and ease; 
And above humane flight dost soar aloft, 
With Plume so strong, so equal, and so soft. 
The Bird nam’d from that Paradise you sing 
So never Flags, but alwaies keeps on Wing. 
Where couldst thou Words of such a compass find? 
Whence furnish such a vast expense of Mind? 
Just Heav’n Thee, like Tiresias, to requite, 
Rewards with Prophesie thy loss of Sight. 
Well mightst thou scorn thy Readers to allure 
With tinkling Rhime, of thy own Sense secure. . .* 























Again, as in the case of “The Cloud” and “The Hag,” the general pur- 
pose of this passage and of Shelley’s poem—if not this time of both 
poems as a whole—is the same. Though there are quite obvious differ- 
ences between the poet Milton and the bird of Shelley’s praise, both 
are treated in the passage and the poem now under consideration as 
consummate masters of poetic expression, whom each author envies 
their great gifts. Shelley, no less than Marvell, is apostrophizing his 
ideal poet, symbolized or typified in the bird. Thus passage and poem 
have at least a natural rapprochement. 

But is it difficult, looking more closely, to find in Marvell’s verses 
the complete outline of Shelley’s poem? Milton and the Skylark both 
sing of “things divine,” keeping themselves and their subjects alike “in- 
violate” and thrilling with “delight” the “Devout” listener. It is even 
significant that they both sing; Milton, apparently upon the authority 


* After the edition of Marvell’s Poems and Letters by H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1927). 
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of his invocation to the Muse to inspire his ‘‘song” and his expressed 
determination “with no middle flight . . . to soar,”® having become for 
purposes of Marvell’s verse himself a bird—and a bird remarkably sug- 
gestive of Shelley’s! Marvell seems pretty certainly to have had in 
mind in his simile the popular superstitions regarding the bird of 
paradise,'® but surely the essential preéminince of Shelley’s skylark is 
that it “above humane flight dost soar aloft” and that it “never Flags, 
but alwaies keeps on Wing’”—“‘And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest.” And finally each poet breaks into rhetorical questions 
concerning the source of his ideal’s inspiration—questions that he at 
least partially answers by a reiteration of the ideal being’s full isola- 
tion from mundanity. The Skylark never felt “Shadow of annoyance’; 
Milton is isolated by blindness:"' both are rewarded with powers of 
prophecy and revelation. What essential thought of Shelley’s poem— 
aside from its golden imagery, diction, and music—is not traceable in 
Marvell’s lines? 

Shelley’s stanzas of course close with an Alexandrine, so that such 
a line as his question, “Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream?,” which might otherwise be reasonably equated with Marvell’s 
line, “‘Where couldst thou Words of such a compass find?,’’ is not in 
Marvell’s pentameter. Yet because of the rapidity everywhere de- 
manded by the ecstatic rush of Shelley’s poem, his hexameters are not 
far from pentameter in effect.” They are not the slow, summarizing 
Alexandrine of Spenser and his followers; their time equivalent is 
nearer that of such a normal pentameter line as Marvell’s. 

Verbal echoes are not perhaps so full or so numerous as one might 
wish, nor by themselves altogether convincing. Marvell refers to the 
“things divine” of which Milton treats; Shelley’s lark pants forth “a 
flood of rapture so divine.” Both Milton and the lark render “delight.” 
The form “singest,” which might have been drawn from Marvell’s 
“singst,” enters conspicuously into Shelley’s rimes," and is there as- 
sociated with the word “soar,’’ once in the form “dost soar,” which 
occurs in Marvell with almost the same significant juxtaposition that 


* PL, 1, 14. 

10 See the subject in the Encyc. Brit. (eleventh ed.) or Margoliouth’s note (op. cit.). 

1 Cf. with Marvell’s lines P.L., mt, 41-55. Indeed, this particular line might con- 
ceivably be scanned by itself as pentameter with its first two feet anapests. 

13 Marvell’s “delight and horrour on us seize’ may possibly have some affinity to 
Shelley’s “Our sincerest laughter/With some pain is fraught;/Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thought.” 

“ Shelley’s rime “springest-wingest-singest” may owe something to Marvell’s more 
common “sing-Wing.” 

% Drawn by Marvell from Milton (see above), with whom it was a favorite word. 
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Shelley gave it in the line quoted above. Marvell justifies Milton’s 
“scorn” of rime; and Shelley, first implying the wish that we might 
“scorn/Hate, and pride, and fear,” thereafter denominates his lark a 
“scorner of the ground.’’* Possibly, since we are probably investigating 
here a feat of memory and not a conscious, intentional use of source, 
it is not fantastic to suggest that the sounds of Marvell’s phrase “‘tin- 
kling Rhime”’ may lie at the bottom of Shelley’s happy euphony of 
“twinkling grass.” 

More convincing than verbal parallels, however, is the general simi- 
larity of thought. Each poet is addressing in the guise of a bird that 
soars unrestrainedly toward heaven an ideal singer endowed with the 
precious gifts of perfect expression and of prophecy—a seer, a vates, 
who has found and can gloriously convey the deeper meaning of life. 
Each poet’s admiration eventually bursts forth in rhetorical questions 
concerning the source of such inspiration—questions that have in each 
instance a simple, plaintive earnestness rare in the use of apostrophe in 
English, the apostrophe in English poetry usually ringing with some- 
thing of bombastic inflation. Each poet was sincerely face to face with 
his ideal, and even though their ideals were not identical, Shelley may 
well have recalled Marvell’s supreme admiration in phrasing his own."” 

IrvinG T. RICHARDS 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In his annotation of Paradise Lost (see The Complete Works of John Keats, ed. by 
H. Buxton Forman [Glasgow, 1901], m1, 264-265) Keats singled out for comment the 
phrase descriptive of how the birds after creation “With clang despis’d the ground” 
(vm, 422). This phrase may also have been specially noted by Shelley. 

17 That Shelley was deep in Paradise Lost, and therefore in all probability in contact 
with Marvell’s poem, both before and after he wrote his lyric in the spring of 1820 is 
attested by his reading from the epic to Mrs. Shelley on the evening of August 4, 1819 
(Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley {London, 1887], 1, 272), and by his 
instruction of Prince Alexander Mavrocordato in it at Pisa during the winter of 1820- 
1821 (ibid., p. 362). 





XXXVIII 
A “LOST” POEM BY ARTHUR HALLAM 


HE centenary of the death of Arthur Hallam, noted in England by 

a leading article in The Times Literary Supplement (September 14, 
1933) and in America by an exhibition of Hallam’s works in the Yale 
University Library (January, 1934), served as a reminder not so much 
of what we know of the youth who was so important an influence on 
Tennyson as of what we do not know fully, a partial ignorance which 
results from the difficulty with which the study of Hallam is attended. 
The “lost” poem here reprinted after more than a century is lost only 
in the sense in which nearly half the printed poems of Hallam are un- 
known because they are missing from the editions commonly available. 
When Hallam died in 1833 in his twenty-third year, he left behind him 
one small and now very scarce volume, privately printed in 1830, and 
other poems and essays, some of which were collected by his father, 
Henry Hallam the historian, and privately issued as the Remains of 
1834. Most of this material, also edited by Henry Hallam, was privately 
printed in 1853, and this volume is the basis of such subsequent collec- 
tions of Arthur Hallam’s work as have appeared.' 

The “Stanzas” here given first appeared in The Englishman’s Maga- 
zine for August, 1831 (p. 615) immediately preceding Hallam’s celebrated 
anonymous review, “On Some of the Characteristics of Modern Poetry, 
and on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson.” Although Henry 
Hallam reprinted a part of the review in the Remains of 1834, he ignored 
the “Stanzas,’”’ and they have been unobserved ever since.” 

In the same issue of The Englishman’s Magazine appeared Tennyson’s 
sonnet, “Check every outflash,”’ and by way of preface the reader may 
be reminded of the connection of Hallam and Tennyson with the short- 
lived periodical. It was first published in April, 1831 and continued with 
little success for four issues. It then came into the possession of Edward 
Moxon, who asked Hallam, probably early in July, to persuade Ten- 
nyson to contribute to the first, or August, number under the new 
management. Moxon held out as inducement that Tennyson’s contri- 
bution would appear along with work by Wordsworth, Southey, and 


1 For a list of the printed sources of Hallam’s writings, see “Arthur Hallam’s Cen- 
tenary: A Bibliographical Note,” by T. H. Vail Motter, The Yale University Library 
Gazette, vii (1934), 104-109. The LTLS leader was by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

* Curiously enough Arthur Hallam’s Cambridge friend, W. H. Brookfield who ought 
to have known better, also ignored the “Stanzas” when he wrote in a letter of August 17, 
1834, that the Remains “comprise all that has been separately printed before.” (Cf. Mrs. 
Brookfield and Her Circle [New York, 1905], pp. 15-16.) 
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Charles Lamb. Hallam accordingly urged Tennyson, writing him from 
Hastings on July 15, 1831, to send “The Sisters,” or “Rosalind,” or 
the “Southern Mariana.” 

Tennyson was characteristically dilatory and Hallam felt himself 
forced to take the initiative. He therefore wrote again to his friend at 
Somersby on July 26: 


I have been expecting for some days an answer to my letter about Moxon. ... 
You perhaps will be angry when I tell you that I sent your sonnet about the 
“Sombre Valley” to Moxon, who is charmed with it, and has printed it off. 
I confess this is a breach of trust on my part, but I hope for your forgiveness. . . .* 


Thus occurred the publication of Tennyson’s sonnet to his fiancée, 
Emily Sellwood side by side with Hallam’s poem to Emily Tennyson 
who, though not yet his fiancée, was nevertheless his intended bride. 
But it may be observed, as for Moxon’s promises, that instead of the 
fellow-contributors hoped for, one finds in the pages of the seven 
numbers of The Englishman’s Magazine poems by Thomas Hood, 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, John Clare—and 
Hallam. Tennyson was doubtless content to be found in the company 
of Arthur Hallam, for was he not to write in after years of his friend, 


I vex my heart with fancies dim: 
He still outstript me in the race; 
It was but unity of place 
That made me dream I rank’d with him. 


STANZAS 
By A. H. Hallam 


I see her now, an elfin shape, 

That makes the air seem full of light, 
And brings in thoughts of pleasant might 
About fair serpent forms, that leap 
Among the flowers in warm Brazil, 
And how at every move we feel 

There is new beauty, and a birth 

Of something glorious to the earth. 


Her face is almost given to smiles, 
Almost given up to happy laughter, 
But look ye near, and mark the whiles 
An under-glance out-stealing after; 
The sweetest glance I ever saw; 


° Alfred Lord Tennyson; A Memoir, by his son (London, 1897), 1, 80-81. 
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Yet terrible for the inward law 
Which it reveals, the maiden power, 
The thoughts that breathe a pure heart-air, ' 
Nor ever shall in any hour | 
Forth to the garish day-light fare. | 


Her voice, whose flowing tones I deem 
A language for her sympathies, 
A symbol for her mysteries, 
Which words could never be or seem, 
That voice is sounding now in gladness, 
And if a rarer accent say 
An earnest and a gentle sadness 
Freshens the spirit of life alway, 
That deepens still the simple charm, 
And blesses all who hear from harm. 


I may not hear; no influence 

Is breathed from her to bless my sense; 
I sit and think of her alone: 

Yet, by the sacred stars I swear, 

I would not one so very fair 

And gentle, on this eve, should own 
A single pining thought of me. 

Oh be she joyous—and the full 

Orb of her soul, so perfect free, 

All glory in the world shall dull! 

So be it; I will think of her 

As going forth a conquerer, 

And of her voice, her smile, her motion, 
As something for a bard’s devotion. 
No sigh, no treacherous tear shall say 
I grieve that I am far away, 

And others see her glad to-day! 


When Hailam’s poem is read with Tennyson’s sonnet it ‘will appear 
that they strikingly illustrate the likenesses and dissimilarities of the 
work of their authors at the time of their publication. Motivated alike 
romantically by a lyrical impulse toward the beloved, Tennyson’s 
poem soon loses itself in liquid, tinkling sound, Hallam’s in mystical- 
metaphysical revery which transmutes the vision of Emily Tennyson 
into a spirit of poetry or of beauty which binds its worshipper by a 
kind of moral suasion. For parallel themes in Tennyson one is reminded 
of “The Poet,” “The Poet’s Mind,” and “The Mystic,” of the volume 
of 1830; but while Hallam’s lines do not show the solemn didacticism 
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or the priggishness of the first two, they fall far short of the occasional 
glimpses of magnificence in the third. The mood of the “Stanzas,” 
while less melancholy and morbid than Tennyson’s “glooméd fancy” 
of the same period (the characteristic is of course always somewhere 
present in Tennyson) nevertheless reflects the deep moral earnestness 
with which not only Hallam, but all the chief Cambridge Apostles 
were (shall I say?) afflicted.‘ 

As Hallam’s poem suggests, his volatile spirit habitually alternated 
between gaiety and sobriety. The happy mood in which the poem was 
composed, and the sombre mood which followed its publication and, 
perhaps, its cool reception by Emily Tennyson, are fully illustrated in 
the extracts which follow from three letters from Hallam to his beloved. 
The letters are part of a collection in the possession of the Wellesley 
College Library, and are here published for the first time by permission 
of the President of Wellesley College. It will be recalled that Hallam 
was at Hastings early in July, 1831, at the time that he was attempting 
to secure a contribution from Tennyson for the Englishman’s Magazine. 
He had just received a letter from Emily describing a visit she had made 
to Dalby, near Somersby. Knowing no one in the neighborhood of 
Hastings, Hallam filled his loneliness with a vision of Emily whereby the 
“Stanzas” were born. Under date of July 12 he writes her: 


My dearest Emily, 

Your letter, like all other things that are your’s, is delicious. Why was I not 
with you in the gardens of Dalby! Henceforward however they are a part of me; 
I have no notion how they really appear, but you have told me something of 
their inhabitants, and that is sufficient for imagination to work with. From the 
single image of you, standing there among the flowers, and listening to the 
“clear carol” and the “solemn cawing,” the whole scene has shaped itself out, 
with a wonderful propriety and grace, just as Alfred’s Mariana grew up, by 
assimilative force, out of the plaintive hint left two centuries ago by Shakespeare 
for the few who might have ears to hear, and a heart to meditate. I am glad, 
very glad that the tone of your letter is more cheerful than usual. And yet I 
cannot forbear to scold you for saying “if I cannot write to cheer, it is better 
not to write at all.” This you tell me I “must allow.” Indeed, and indeed, Emily, 
I will allow no such thing. Is it to your gaiety, think you, and your festive smiles, 
and your playful humour that I have pledged my whole being? Oh no—these 


* At some future time I hope to expand this statement. I believe that some of Tennyson’s 
biographers unduly stress Hallam’s individual contribution to the strain in Tennyson 
which laid him open to the sobriquet, “schoolmistress Alfred,’ and that Hallam merely 
reflected perhaps more acutely than the others a spirit common to the Cambridge group. 

5 So far as I know, none of Emily’s letters to Arthur survive. Like Tennyson’s letters 
to him they were doubtless destroyed by Henry Hallam. 
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are not my Emily; very dear are they to me, because they are parts of her; but 
there was something dearer yet, something more intimately herself; the music| 
sorrow, like the spirit of the nightingale’s song; the dreamy desire of Beauty, 
only perfected through suffering; the—but why try I to explain the inexplicable 
—I love yourself; “Emily, the whole of Emily, and nothing but Emily!” I have 
no higher object on earth than to comfort you; do not depress me to an inferior 
aim; make not a holiday thing of me, fit to share your amusement, but un- 
worthy of your grief! . . .6 But if I run on thus in prose & rhyme, I shall have you 
fancy I wish you unhappy, that I may have the luxury of sympathising with 
you, and supporting you. I remember indeed, when a child I used to entrap 
flies into water for the pleasure of taking them out again—a process, seldom so 
satisfactorily completed, but two or three of them perished by the way. Never- 
theless, Emily, you need not fear; only just try me: get splendidly well, and 
cheerful, and you shall see how happy it will make me. Only remember how | 
love you at all times, in all moods, whatever pleases, whatever pains you; 
remember that I too have trodden the deep places of existence and in those 
“valleys of the shadow of death” have learned some lessons that may do good 
to the soul of my beloved; remember that the bliss, for which we hope as Chris- 
tians, takes it’s perennial complexion from sorrows upon earth, and they who 
have shared the one in love will surely be one for ever. . . . 


From the next letter in the Wellesley collection, dated August 5, it 
appears that Emily had meanwhile written, as she often did, in very 
low spirits, and Arthur replied, as he had frequently to do to a large 
circle of friends who turned to him in trouble, as a comforter: 


... But if you must needs remain at Somersby [he writes], for my sake, dearest, 
as well as for your own, and that of the many beings whose hearts have learned 
to vibrate with yours... for all our sakes be not overcome by despondency; 
let not your feelings, fine and pure in their nature, injure and enfeeble themselves 
by too much indulgence; give them freedom by restraint, animation by partial 
extinction: converse more, read more, think more upon subjects unconnected 
with yourself, or tending to raise you into communion with noble and healthful 
thought. I am not saying this as a cold and commonplace observer, who finds it 
easy and thinks it fine to affect a sobriety that costs him nothing. I speak from 
long and severe experience of those melancholy sentiments you express. I have 
felt “the burthen of the mystery, the weight of all this unintelligible world”’; 
and while the similar tone of our souls in this respect affords me a precious cer- 
tainty of intimate union, I cannot think without dread that you are exposed to 
the dangers through which I have passed, not unharmed alas! nor unhumbled. . . . 


This letter was sent, and time passed, and the Englishman’s Magazine 
appeared, and letters praising Hallam’s review of Tennyson poured in. 
But no letter came from Emily. This very frequently happened; and if 


* Here follow the five stanzas beginning, ‘“ When two complaining spirits mingle,’’ printed 
in the Remains of 1834 (and all subsequent editions) as “A Lover’s Reproof.” 
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the letter which follows seems in spots a little disturbed, there seems 
to have been ample excuse. It is dated from Hastings on August 28, 
just before Arthur was to leave town. 


I have been living all this week in hope, my dearest Emily, that I might have 
a letter from you this morning. That hope is now fled to disport itself in the 
summerwinds [sic] of this beautiful weather, and has left me to console myself 
as I best may. There is but one way of consolation; since I cannot set out on 
my journey, strengthened and inspirited by kind words from you, I will at least 
secure to myself a certain prospect of finding such words at some point of that 
journey, to reward me for past anxieties, and to supply my thoughts with their 
natural food for a week or two further. .. .? I really think I have earned by 
frequent writing on my own part a right to be preserved from anxiety by fre- 
quent hearing from Somersby—for do not imagine, beloved Emily, I can ever 
be unconcerned, when I do not hear, even though I should have no reasonable 
ground of apprehension. But you may be ill; you may be unhappy; accidents 
may have happened; some arrow of God’s Providence may have pierced the 
shielding cloud, which I trust is raised about you by the prayers of those who 
love you. Will you laugh at me, if I advance another plea—that of vanity? 
Suppose for a moment two very improbable suppositions, that my sister had 
written a book, and that you had written remarks on it. Should I, do you think, 
have let you wait until you had received expressions from all your friends of 
pleasure and interest in your performance, before I put in my own word of 
approbation? In spite of all I can tell you to the contrary I see you have too low 
an opinion of your power over me. Pray believe the difference is enormous 
between an object which your eyes have smiled on, and one yet unfavoured. . . .* 
These lines are from one of those three Canzons of Petrarch which the en- 
thusiastic Italians, to mark their preference of them to the rest, have designated 
as the Three Graces. It will be a very pretty Italian lesson for you to try to 
make them out, to assist you in which I will add a very unworthy translation. 


“Never could I imagine, or relate 

The changes that within my heart are wrought 
By those delicious eyes: all other joys 

This life can yield are far less dear to me, 

All other beauties are behind this one. 
Tranquil repose, without the least annoy, 
Like that, which is eternal in the heavens, 
Issues alone from their enamoured smile. 

Oh that I might behold more sure and close 
How Love their motion rules delightfully, 
One single day, in which th’eternal wheel 
Should pause, and I, careless of others then 
And of myself, might gaze and gaze and gaze, 
Nor often wink the eyes that looked on thine!” 


7 Here follow mailing directions. ® Here follow some lines of Italian. 
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Whatever Petrarch meant, I do not apply this to make you vain: I do not love 
your eyes merely because they are in themselves beautiful, but because they are 
transparent to an inner Beauty, from which my spirit has drawn life, because 
they are the “throne of light,” on which that soul is elevated with whom mine 
desires to be mingled so long as each has being. I did not intend to get into these 
heroics, or mystics rather, when I began my letter: suppose I let myself down 
gently by a little talk about the moon!... 


Three minor details in Hallam’s poem remain to be noticed. The 
“elfin shape” of the first line, momentarily identified with Emily Tenny- 
son before becoming transmuted into a spirit, finds a curious echo many 
years later in a description of Emily, then Mrs. Richard Jesse, when 
Mrs. W. H. Brookfield wrote, “Emily was dressed oddly and had hair 
in long ringlets down her back, which looked singular and elf-like.’”’® 

The word elfin had previously been used by Hallam in a Spenserian 
sense in a poem, “Stanzas to One Early Loved, Now in India,” which 
he had printed (pp. 77-85) in his private volume of 1830.'° The lines 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth stanzas of the poem written in 1829, 
are: 

. .. Beauty in this earth 
Holds elfin sway, and nought but lover’s toil 
Wins her enduring smile to clear our mortal coil. 


To Her I dedicate for storm, or shine, 
The inward of my life. Great queen of fairy, 
Thou nobler Gloriana, I am thine: . . . 


In two points occur close similarities in subject-matter, though char- 
acteristic differences in treatment, when Hallam’s lines are compared 
with lines from two of Tennyson’s sonnets of 1830. Hallam’s “fair 
serpent forms, that leap Among the flowers in warm Brazil,” etc., recall 
Tennyson’s romantic use of tropical place-names in “Mine be the 
strength of spirit”: 


Even as the warm gulf-stream of Florida 
Floats far away into the Northern seas 
The lavish growth of southern Mexico. 


* From a letter to her husband, October 7 [1842]. Charles and Frances Brookfield, 
Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle (New York, 1905), p. 118. 

10 The poem was not reprinted. The one early loved was a friend met in Italy in the 
winter of 1827-28. Hallam writes of her to Emily Tennyson in a letter dated October 1, 
1831, printed privately by Clement Shorter in London in 1916 under the title, The Love 
Story of ‘‘In Memoriam’? : Letters from Arthur Hallam to Emily Tennyson. There are two 
letters in this collection. 
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And finally, there is Tennyson’s serpent in “‘Could I outwear my present 
state of woe”: 


Could I outwear my present state of woe 

With one brief winter, and indue i’ the spring 

Hues of fresh youth, and mightily outgrow 

The wan dark coil of faded suffering— 

Forth in the pride of beauty issuing 

A sheeny snake, the light of vernal bowers, 

Moving his crest to all sweet plots of flowers 

And watered valleys where the young birds sing; . . ."! 


The comparison is not intended as a piece of source-hunting, or to 
suggest the dependence of Hallam upon Tennyson’s ideas. It will 
merely strengthen, on the other hand, our sense of the close community 
of spirit and thought which bound the two in deathless friendship. 

T. H. Vatt Morrer 


Wellesley College 


11 In the Spring of 1828 Tennyson moved from Rose Crescent to King’s Parade, No. 57 
Corpus Buildings, and bought a pet snake. He is described as “‘watching its sinuosities upon 
the carpet” through clouds of tobacco. (Cf. Harold Nicolson, Tennyson (London, 1925], 
p. 63.) 





XXXIX 
MARGARET FULLER AND RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


ESTERDAY Margaret Fuller returned home after making us a 
visit of three weeks,” Emerson noted in his Journal on August 12, 
1836. To this brief statement of fact he added these few words of 
characterization: “‘A very accomplished and very intelligent person.’”! 
She had sought for two years to make Emerson’s acquaintance. On 
October 6, 1834, she had written that the Rev. Frederick Henry Hedge 


spoke with due admiration of the Rev. W. Emerson, that only clergyman of 
all possible clergymen, who eludes my acquaintance. Mais n’importe. I keep 
his image bright before my mind.* 


Sometime later she had sent a translation of Goethe’s Tasso to Hedge 
with the suggestion that he transmit it to Emerson for his perusal 
and criticism.’ At another time she complained that Emerson had 
preached in her home church when she was out of town.‘ Late in 1835, 
probably through the good offices of Harriet Martineau, they were in- 
troduced.’ But it was not until she had maneuvered tactfully by an 
exchange of letters with Mrs. Emerson® and had gained the help of 
mutual friends that she attained the honor of intimacy with the mind 
she most respected in America. 

Miss Fuller was twenty-six years of age when she entered the Emerson 
home. In all essentials, as Emerson stated, she was at this time com- 
pletely formed intellectually. 


Each of the main problems of human life had been closely scanned and in- 
terrogated by her, and some of them had been much earlier solved.’ 


Her experience and her self-training fitted her to meet Emerson as an 
intellectual equal. 

She came not, therefore, to sit as a student at the feet of Emerson. 
Wide knowledge she had already attained, and her eager reading never 
ceased; always she attempted the new, the abstruse, and the difficult. 


1 Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes (eds.), Journals of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston and New York, 1908-1914), rv, 79-80. 

2 MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoli, 5 vols., 1, 17, preserved in the Harvard College Library. 
—Permission to quote from these MS. volumes has been given graciously by Mrs. Gertrude 
Fuller Nichols. 

* Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1884), p. 64. 

‘ Ibid., p. 53. 

5 Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Henry Channing, and James Freeman Clarke, 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1852), 1, 201. 

* Ibid., 1, 201. 7 Tbid., 1, 291, 
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Frequently she meditated on the shortcomings which prevented her at- 
tainment of absolute genius. ‘‘Who,”’ she once asked archly of Emerson, 
“would be a goody that could be a genius?’’® 

She came to Emerson for a solution of her personal problems, par- 
ticularly how she, a woman fettered by the conventionalities, might 
make her life rich, full, and meaningful. From Harriet Martineau she 
had sought assistance, but their plans for an educational tour through 
Europe had been frustrated by her father’s death. Her queries remained 
unanswered. Unwilling to remain in a prison either of her own or 
society’s making, she sought another who might direct her future foot- 
steps into proper paths. A romantic notion, perhaps, it arose from a 
fundamental psychological need. As early as 1833 she had written to 
James Freeman Clark: 


How often have I thought, if I could see Goethe, and tell him my state of mind, 
he would support and guide me! He would be able to understand.* 


Two years later she wrote again: 


I sigh for an intellectual guide. Nothing but the sense of what God has done 
for me, in bringing me nearer to Himself, saves me from despair.... I had 
hoped some friend would do—what none has ever yet done—comprehend me 
wholly, mentally and morally, and enable me better to comprehend myself. 
I have had some hope that Miss Martineau might be this friend, but cannot 
yet tell. She has what I want—vigorous reasoning powers, invention, clear views 
of her objects—and she has been trained to the best means of execution. Add 
to this, that there are no strong intellectual sympathies between us, such as 
would blind her to my defects.’® 


Having failed to acquire self-comprehension from Miss Martineau, 
Margaret turned the more eagerly toward Emerson in the hope that 
she might attain the orientation this fearless theological rebel demon- 
strated. His calm enunciation of principles, his steady view of life, his 
insistence upon individual self-sufficiency, his personal integrity, and, 
above all, his luminous seminal thought—these qualities which she had 
found in his sermons led her to believe that he alone was her fit coun- 
sellor. It was for this reason that she had sharpened every weapon in 
her armory to assail the doors of his house and mind for admittance. 

In one of her frank letters she explained why she had sought him out: 
“It is partly because yours is an image in my oratory ... and I must 
pray.”"' Emerson was a saint, or a priest in a confessional, to whom she 
might go to gain release for emotional pressure. She had learned from 






* Memoirs, t, 112. 


4 Higginson, p. 90. 


* Journals, tv, 333 (October 20, 1837). 
 Tbid., 1, 153, 
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Bacon that “no receipt openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift 
or confession.’”’ But the person to whom she could unburden herself 
could be no mere friend. She had a dozen preachers and lawyers among 
her close acquaintances, men whose daily task demanded the giving of 
such counsel as she wanted. She required a spiritual adviser with the 
authority of an archbishop of Canterbury, of a Pope. Emerson alone in 
New England fulfilled her high requirements. 


It was with a sense of triumph that Margaret Fuller entered the 
Emerson home in July, 1836, as the guest of Mrs. Emerson. She had 
connived successfully to come near her saint; now, she felt, the mental 
illumination that she so greatly craved would be hers. But she reckoned 
not the nature of her host. 


She and Mr. Emerson met like Pyramus and Thisbe, a blank wall between.” 


At thirty-three Emerson was almost completely formed: he too had 
scanned all life and had settled its main problems. He had sent his 
first book, Nature, to the printer a few days before her arrival. The 
main structure of his philosophy had been built; the years might add 
new parts, but the original design would not be altered. With firmness 
and kindness he enunciated his principles and avowed his purposes. He 
recognized his shortcomings, too. One of these was his coldness, his 
“porcupine impossibility of contact,” his unwillingness to open the 
doors to the inner recesses of his heart and mind. 
Of this first visit Emerson has left a record: 


I still remember [he wrote in 1851] the first half-hour of Margaret’s conversation. 
She was then twenty-six years old. She had a face and frame that would indicate 
fulness and tenacity of life. She was rather under the middle height; her com- 
plexion was fair, with strong fair hair. She was then, as always, carefully and 
becomingly dressed, and of lady-like self-possession. For the rest, her appear- 
ance had nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness—a trick of incessantly 
opening and shutting her eyelids—the nasal tone of her voice—all repelled; 
and I said to myself, we shall never get far." 


Margaret usually evoked unpleasant feelings in her new acquaintances, 
but this repugnance was soon lost. 

Margaret’s conversation scintillated like the heavens on a summer 
evening. Stars of thought twinkled, and an occasional, unexpected 


1 Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Margaret and Her Friends (Boston, 1895), p. 13. 
8 Memoirs, 1, 202. 
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streak of lightning zigzagged through the air. All knowledge had been 
her province, and she hesitated not to discuss matters either very ab- 
struse or very personal. She had a trick of electrifying a discussion. By 
plays of wit and fancy she could accelerate the rhythm of talk or turn 
to humorous use a serious proposal. She mimicked the idiosyncrasies of 
their mutual friends. Emerson objected to the way she made the twigs 
crackle under the pot: she made him laugh more than he liked. For, 
says Emerson, 

Margaret, who had stuffed me out as a philosopher, in her own fancy, was too 
intent on establishing a good footing between us to omit any art of winning. 
She studied my tastes, piqued and amused me, challenged frankness by frank- 
ness, and did not conceal the good opinion she brought with her, nor her wish 
to please.™ 


Apollonious the scholar looked into the eyes of Lamia and at once 
called her a serpent-woman. Emerson thought he had done the same; 
he had found her out; her little game would not succeed. She was, he 
must have thought, no better than theother visitors who sought acquaint- 
ance with him. Every person of moment then, as now, was fair game 
for the souvenir hunter or the campaigner seeking support for a new 
reform. But Margaret fitted none of these categories fully, although 
she was—according to her biographers—snake-like, was anxious to 
know the great, and was a reformer. She had, as has been said, a personal 
problem to which only Emerson could give a solution. He might gra- 
ciously dismiss her, but, until he gave the ‘‘open sesame”’ by which she 
might know herself, she would cling to him. 

The topics of conversation during these days of the first visit can 
be imagined. Emerson’s gardening, the chores of the house, the neigh- 
boring woods and their inhabitants offered easy topics to these lovers 
of nature. A discussion of the many reforms and reformers gave Mar- 
garet an opportunity to speak of her desire for the improvement of 
the status of women in society. To this generalization he doubtless ob- 
jected in equally general terms: 


It is folly to imagine that there can be anything very bad in the position of 
woman compared with that of man.” 


Goethe was spoken of early, for here were two of the limited number 
of Goethe readers in America. Emerson recalled that Margaret had 
sent him a translation of Tasso and thanked her. They discussed and 
argued, for Emerson refused to grant Goethe the highest literary 
honors. Goethe lacked dependence upon soul; he was devoted “‘to truth 


“4 Ibid., 1, 202-203. Journals, rv, 405. 
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for the sake of culture” and not “to pure truth.’”* She retorted vainly 
that Goethe was the great liberating personality of the nineteenth 
century, the only writer who freed his readers from the tyranny of 
the narrow ideas of the time. They spoke also of that great host of 
oversea writers who were now first attracting attention in America. 
There was Carlyle, who had beckoned both to a study of German litera- 
ture. Emerson told of his visit to the lonely Scotch cottage and filled 
avid ears with personalia about Thomas and Jane Carlyle. He smilingly 
recounted his unsatisfactory meeting with Wordsworth, now first fully 
appreciated in America. Last, but not least in importance, might have 
been the topic of religion, an ever recurrent theme of discourse in the 
educated homes of New England. “The unhappy plight in which the 
Unitarian church then found itself’? became in this year the initial 
problem of the Transcendental Club. 

These were hours and days filled with vivacious talk, but probably, 
to Margaret, not soul-satisfying talk. Emerson was, on his side, too 
anxious to be gracious; he doubtless talked more than he liked and 
little to Margaret’s purpose. On her side, Margaret tried to please too 
much by ingratiating and witty remarks. The first visit was not an 
entire failure, but it was not the great success Margaret had expected. 

The one tangible result of the visit was Emerson’s introduction of 


Margaret to Amos Bronson Alcott, who was then conducting a school 
on new principles in Boston. On Emerson’s recommendation she was 
engaged to teach Latin and French and to report stenographically the 
conversations between Alcott and the pupils. The winter, therefore, 
found Margaret in Boston where she might be near her new friends. 


Upon her return home Margaret wrote a letter of appreciation to the 
Emersons and solicited a regular correspondence. What could not be 
won vis-a-vis might be attainable by letter. She adopted immediately 
a friendly and familiar tone. In September, shortly after she had entered 
upon her work in Alcott’s school, she proposed that Emerson drive her 
to Groton for a Sunday visit. That she was uncertain of Emerson’s 
kindly disposition towards her can be gleaned from the half-mocking 
postscript to her letter: 


You must not make a joke of my anxiety about next Sunday, but must take it 
seriously as I am feeling. It is a great gain to be able to address yourself directly, 
instead of intriguing as I did last year."* 


 Emerson’s Works (Centenary edition), rv, 260-270. 
17 Lindsay Swift, Brook Farm (New York, 1900), pp. 7-8. 
18 MS. letter, dated Boston, September 21, 1836, preserved in the Boston Public Library. 
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During the winter of 1836-1837 Emerson lectured in Boston, and 
Margaret took every opportunity to see and hear him. A note in her 
December Journal indicates with what eagerness she compared all other 
men with Emerson. She had passed the evening with Dr. Channing. 


He was more eloquent on the subject of faith and hope, than I have ever heard 
him in the pulpit. I could not but contrast his tone with that of Mr. E. on the 
same subjects of conversation I had with him a few weeks ago. Oh man of 
expediency: how poor and faded are thy once fair words, beside those of a man 
of principle!'* 


Miss Fuller’s frail health was severely taxed by her work with Alcott. 
When an opportunity came in the spring to transfer to the Greene 
Street School at Providence, she withdrew, April, 1837, from Boston 
to Groton for a period of rest. To Emerson she wrote, in a letter ac- 
companying one of many packages of books that passed between them, 


I look to Concord as my Lethe and Eunoé. After this purgatory of distracting 
petty tasks, I am sure you will purify and strengthen me to enter the Paradise 
of thought once more.”° 


This letter doubtless evoked or confirmed a second invitation to visit 
at Concord late that month, for on May 4 Emerson recorded in his 
Journal that Margaret had left for home.” To a friend she wrote during 
the visit: “The excitement of conversation prevents my sleeping.’ 
Their rich and full talk again centered about German, for Emerson 
noted somewhat cynically: 


Among the many things that make her visit valuable and memorable, this is 
not the least, that she gave me five or six lessons in German pronunciation, never 
by my offer and rather against my will each time, so that now, spite of myself, 
I shall always have to thank her for a great convenience—which she foresaw.” 


Having failed to win the hoped-for illumination through ordinary 
friendly interchange of ideas, she applied herself to secure her ends by 
teaching a bit of needed knowledge. It was with a shrewd calculation of 
human nature that she thus sought to penetrate the reserves of her 
“‘priest.”” On Sunday she drove with Emerson to Watertown,™ where he 
doubtless went to preach. She omitted no art of pleasing, and lost no 
opportunity. But at the end of her visit she was as far from her goal as 
she had been before she had met Emerson. For, a few days after her 


1 MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoli, 1, 403-405; the date of the entry is December 5, 1836. 
% Higginson, pp. 68-69, letter of April 11, 1837. % Journals, tv, 225. 

® Arthur B. Fuller (ed.), Woman in the Nineteenth Century (1874), p. 351. 

% Journals, tv, 225 (May 4, 1837). *% Woman, p. 351. 
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return home, she again addressed to him a breezy letter; on this he made 
the notation, ‘‘What shocking familiarity.”™ 

The persistency with which Margaret continued her efforts to enlist 
the sympathy and understanding of Emerson can best be understood 
in the light of a letter sent about this time to James Freeman Clarke. 


You question me [she began] as to the nature of the benefits conferred upon me 
by Mr. E’s preaching. I answer, that his influence has been more beneficial to 
me than that of any American, and that from him I first learned what is meant 
by an inward life. ... That the “mind is its own place,” was a dead phrase to 
me, till he cast light upon my mind. Several of his sermons stand apart in mem- 
ory, like landmarks in my spiritual history. It would take a volume to tell what 
this one influence did for me.* 


Margaret’s fertile mind nourished the seeds of Emersonian thought; 
the prejudices of home and environment, the thoughts gleaned from 
books, and her own ideas were rudely jostled by Emerson’s sermons and 
lectures. Her worries about practical affairs, her desire to be of con- 
crete service to her fellow citizens, were brought into sharp conflict 
with Emerson’s optimistic and seemingly successful philosophy of in- 
dividualism: ‘Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron string”’; 
trust God, nor be afraid. The conflict was that which results from the 
meeting of ideal and real, theoretical and practical thinkers. Margaret 
looked upon society as the source of evil; Emerson looked upon the in- 
dividual as the creator or destroyer of his own happiness. Which at- 
titude was the correct one, she wondered. All about her were the many 
practical reformers, the socialists, the watercureists, the graham-bread- 
eaters, the abolitionists; they seemed to be doing a good work. And 
here was the wisest American of the era taking the position that such 
reforms were foolish. His challenge to religion, too, sent her back to her 
own mind. Not books, not received opinion, not custom, but the truth 
to one’s highest self he demanded. In that very demand he announced 
by implication the impossibility of one person’s controlling another. 
But Margaret did not understand that this statement applied tovher; 
as a self-appointed disciple she wanted the master to lay down’for, her 
concrete principles of thought and action. 


During the year 1837—the exact date cannot be learned—Miss Fuller 
was admitted to the Transcendental Club, a group of New Englanders 
that met at the convenience of Dr. F. H. Hedge to discuss matters of 
religion, reform, and philosophy. Called together first on September 8, 


% MS. letter, dated Groton, May 30, 1837, preserved in the Boston Public Library. 
Emerson regularly endorsed every letter he received. % Memoirs, 1, 194-195. 
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1836, this group had neither a constitution nor a definite name. Like- 
minded folk were invited to attend, and no restrictions were placed 
upon the free flow of conversation. “Revelation, Inspiration, Providence, 
Law, Truth, and other generalities were treated openly and candidly.’”” 
Its membership included Emerson, Alcott, the Ripleys, Parker, Hedge, 
and others. Later members included Thoreau, Miss Sophia Peabody 
who married Hawthorne, Hawthorne, and Miss Fuller. This group 
sought through talk a solution for the world’s ills. Unconscious of the 
part they were playing in furthering New England culture, they wasted 
no time in recording their transactions. From their discussions, however, 
arose in 1840 the twin children of transcendentalism: The Dial, a 
magazine for the recording and propagation of their ideas; and Brook 
Farm, an experiment in Utopian and communistic living. In these meet- 
ings Miss Fuller took her place on an equality with the other members, 
and she demonstrated that the mind of at least one woman in nine- 
teenth-century America did not yield in firmness of opinion or in rich- 
ness of knowledge to the Harvard graduates about her. 

In June, 1837, Margaret took up her teaching duties at Providence. 
Not yet fully recovered in health, she thought longingly of her stay at 
Concord. 

Concord, dear Concord, haven of repose, where headache, vertigo, other sins 
that flesh is heir to, cannot long continue.”® 


Who but Emerson, she thought, should give the address upon the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the new school? It was her suggestion, doubt- 
less, that led to his engagement. On June 10 Emerson spoke to the stu- 
dents and patrons on “Culture.”” Margaret, eager disciple that she was, 
looked about and discovered that the “‘good word” had fallen on barren 
ground; she wrote, therefore, to Alcott that, since she had been “much 
cheered and instructed,’ she hoped to be the means of fertilizing the 
thought there sown.”® She would be the Emersonian vicar at Providence, 
teaching to the devotees of Animal Magnetism the master’s message. 

Transplanted, Margaret was not transformed. She still asked: Who 
and what am I? She appealed again to Emerson to explain how she 
might best go about the tantalizing job of orienting herself. Like a 
rubber ball cast to earth, she rebounded after rebuffs or denials. In a 
letter so carefully phrased that he copied it into his Journal and used 
part of it later in “Self-Reliance,” he wrote: 


Power and aim seldom meet in one soul. The wit of our time is sick for an object. 
Genius is homesick. I cannot but think that our age is somewhat distinguished 


%" Brook Farm, p. 9. %8 Higginson, p. 80. 
29 MS. letter, dated June 27, 1837, preserved in the Boston Public Library. 
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hereby, for you cannot talk with any intelligent company without finding ex- 
pressions of regret and impatience that attack the whole structure of our worship, 
education, and social manners. We all undoubtedly expect that time will bring 
amelioration, but whilst the grass grows the noble seed starves, we die of numb 


palsy. 

But ethics stand when wit falls. Fall back on simplest sentiment, be heroic, 
deal justly, walk humbly, and you do something and do invest the capital of 
your being in a bank that cannot break, and that will surely yield ample 
rents.*° 


To Margaret, who could characterize herself as the possessor of “a 
great share of Typhon to the Osiris, wild rush and leap, blind force for 
the sake of force,’ this letter with its generalities must have seemed 
poor advice indeed. How could she who arose in the morning in jubilant 
spirits and went to bed with a nervous prostration, the spasms of which 
totally incapacitated her—how could this passionate intellect be calmed 
with oracular words like “walk humbly” and “fall back on simplest 
sentiment”? It could not be done that way. 

For nearly a month she sulked or smiled at the advice given her, 
and then frankly wrote to Emerson that she had not written with 
customary promptness because she had not desired to write. She thrust 
directly at him with her explanation: 


I have been in an irreligious state of mind, a little misanthropic, and skeptical 
about the existence of any real communication between friends. I bear con- 
stantly in heart that text of yours—Oh my friends, there are no friends,” but to 
me it is a paralyzing conviction. Surely we are very unlike Gods in “their seats 
of eternal transquillity” that we need illusions so much to keep us in action.” 


Then, as if to dull her weapon, and with the intention of trying again 
after a year’s failure, she added that she desired to see her “‘dear no 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Emerson,” and would be glad, since they had in- 
vited her, to make another visit to their home.” 

With the exception of occasional visits to Boston, Margaret spent 
the entire time between September, 1837, and December, 1838, in her 
Providence school. New friends she made, of course; she wrote to Jane 
Tuckerman of a “gentleman not young, but noble in form and mind, 
and more rich in intellect than any person I have known since Mr. 
Emerson.”™ Her thoughts, it is evident, turned frequently to Emerson; 
all men were to be judged by comparison with him. Letters passed 


% Journals, tv, 256-257. 1 Memoirs, 1, 237. 

# MS. letter, dated Providence, August 14, 1837, preserved in the Boston Public 
Library. 8 Ibid. 

* MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoli, 1, 89; the letter is dated September 21, 1838. 
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frequently between them. Their reading, their friends, their duties, their 
new gleanings in nature were discussed. Emerson during this period 
had sent two new challenges to American thinkers, ‘““The American 
Scholar” and “The Divinity School Address.’’ He was busy lecturing, 
and these two new declarations of independence were part of a full 
year’s work. The furore the latter aroused was less important to Mar- 
garet than the problem which still worried her. She wrote with urgency: 
“IT must see you, and still more hear you.’”’ She demanded that he 
lecture in Boston when she could be present, or that he send her his 
lectures on “Holiness” and “Heroism.” It was in this letter that she 
wrote: “Yours is an image in my oratory . . . and I must pray.’ 


During the last days of December, 1838, Margaret left her school for 
ever and went to Groton to rest. She again plunged into her studies. 
A collection of copies and prints of great works of art having been 
given to the Boston Athenzum, she immersed herself in the study of 
the history and interpretation of the fine arts, a subject she had be- 
come interested in much earlier through her reading of Goethe. To 
be nearer her friends, she took a place in Jamaica Plains, near Boston. 
From this suburban point of vantage she could sally out daily to meet 
her friends or to read in the library. The immense activity of her earlier 
years continued. She planned great literary works. She read widely, 
wrote much, and visited frequently. No form of expression—book, art, 
sermon, or lecture—escaped her attention. Nor did she let her friends 
escape the impact of her enthusiasm. 


I pleased myself [Emerson noted] in seeing the pictures brought in her portfolio 
by Margaret Fuller.* 


It was a season of great interest in art, and Margaret and Emerson 
spent many occasional hours in the study of the works of the great 
Italian artists. Naturally Margaret led in the discussions. 


I remember [Emerson wrote] that in the first times I chanced to see pictures 
with her, I listened reverently to her opinions.*” 


Later he. realized that she offered interpretations which the pictures 
did not justify. 


Her taste in works of art, though honest, was not on universal, but on idio- 
syncratic grounds.... Her fancy and imagination were easily stimulated to 


*% Higginson, pp. 89-91. 

* Journals, tv, 465 (June 8, 1838). Emerson at this time was attempting to determine 
his own critical standards in the judgment of works of art. Margaret’s excessively roman- 
tic interpretations taught him the need for “perfect equilibrium of mind.”’ 

7 Memoirs, 1, 267-268. 
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genial activity, and she erroneously thanked the artist for the pleasing emotions 
and thoughts that rose in her mind.* 


Her opinions, Emerson confessed, were worth hearing for their original 
and interesting quality, if not for their accuracy.*® 

The year 1839 seems to have been a happy one in Margaret’s life. 
Her Goethe studies bore fruit in a volume of translation, Eckermann’s 
Conversations with Goethe. She wrote many essays and sketches which 
did service later in The Dial and the Tribune. She had made definite 
progress toward that high goal in authorship she had set for herself. 
She began in November her Conversations with such success that they 
were repeated annually for five years. Not unimportant was the solid 
foundation of her friendship with Emerson. He could note in his Journal 
late at night the visit of Alcott and Margaret. 


Very friendly influences these, each and both. Cold as I am, they are almost 
dear. [But he distrusted his jubilation and added] What is good to make me 
happy is not however good to make me write. Life too near paralyzes art.‘ 


Three weeks later he lamented his “‘porcupine impossibility of contact 
with men.’ He was as close to Margaret as he could be to any person. 
Although the rapport was not so complete as Margaret could wish, 
Emerson’s earlier feeling of distance and restraint had largely passed. 
Margaret was less bumptious, for she withheld a letter and a poem 
she had written because she was afraid they “might destroy relations.”” 
There were communal] tasks to be performed, and on Margaret alone 
could Emerson depend for assistance. It was to her that he turned in 
these last days of 1839 when the long-projected magazine was to be 
launched. 

The Dial was not the offspring of a moment’s thought. Such a peri- 
odical had been conceived—as many earlier American magazines like 
the Monthly Anthology and the Port Folio had been planned—as a 
coéperative organ for the dissemination of the ideas of a like-minded 
group. As early as 1833 the Reverend Frederick Henry Hedge had 
sought by correspondence to organize a magazine. Margaret had then 
offered to contribute, provided that Hedge would give her a subject. 


%8 Tbid., 1, 268. 39 Tbid., 1, 268. 

4° Journals, v, 292 (October 21, 1839). “ Tbid., v, 325. 

® Memoirs, t, 230. Cf. MS. letter to Caroline Sturgis, dated November 25, 1839, pre- 
served in the Boston Public Library, in which Margaret sent a poem and some leaves from 
her Journal: “I hesitated about sending you any papers now because you are busy writing, 
but then I reflected that you would not wish your mind strained up to your subject all 
day, but might like some grove of private life into which you might step aside to refresh 
yourself from the broad highway of philosophy.” 
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Two years later she again offered to aid. In 1836 at the bi-centennial 
celebration of Harvard College, Hedge drew Emerson, George Ripley, 
and George Putnam into a conference to discuss the narrowing tenden- 
cies of the Unitarian church. Out of this discussion grew the Trans- 
cendental Club. Early in 1839 Brownson’s Boston Quarterly Review so 
aroused the members that they felt they too might put to use much 
vacant talent and publish to the world the ideas which cirulated in their 
association. John A. Heraud’s British New Monthly Magazine became 
the immediate model. At a club meeting, September 18, Margaret “‘gave 
her views of the proposed Dial.” On October 20 Alcott and Margaret 
drove to Concord to confer all day with Emerson on the feasibility of 
the project. On January 1, 1840, she wrote to her friends to announce 
the new quarterly journal. Emerson, she was careful to say, would 
contribute to each issue. She begged for materials of so excellent a 
character that the first number might justify its publication. It is a 
commentary on man’s ambitions that Hedge, who for seven years had 
nursed the idea of a magazine, was one of the tardiest contributors. 
The date for publication was to be April, 1840, but the poor response 
delayed the first number until July.“ 

During these six months Margaret corresponded with every possible 
contributor, accepted or rejected copy, revised or offered suggestions, 
even to Emerson, and in general carried out with fortitude the almost 
thankless task of organizing the editorial department of the paper. To 
Emerson, who acted as consulting editor, Margaret went frequently 
with her troubles and plans. 

They examined every detail with some care until the first issue was 
ready to go to press. Then Margaret went away and trusted—as 
amateurs do to their sorrow—to the accuracy of the printer. Numerous 
small errors in type font, arrangement, and word drew a quick apology 
from Margaret to Emerson. Her meekness in this respect) was com- 
pensated by her frankness in editing the master’s copy. “I think,” 
she wrote Emerson in regard to proofs for the second issue, “when 
you look again you will think you have not said what you meant to 
say.” She supported her statement with a list of specific corrections. 
In some ways Margaret, although she attempted to interpret and 
popularize his ideas, was Emerson’s’ harshest critic. She knew his per- 
sonal weaknesses and his lack of continuity in writing. No worshipper 
ever sought more earnestly to give life to the clay feet of his God than 
did Margaret. She attempted 


* Higginson, p. 147. “ Tbhid., pp. 130 ff. 
® Tbid., pp. 155-156. “ Tbid., 157. 
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to teach this sage [that] all he wants to make him the full-fledged angel [is] to 
make him forego these tedious, tedious attempts to learn the universe by 
thought alone.‘” 


As literary editor of Horace Greeley’s Tribune she took delight in 
praising “the sage of Concord’* while yet appraising his work dis- 
interestedly.** No American critic has distributed more justly both praise 
and blame to Emerson’s writings. 

To The Dial Margaret and Emerson contributed, during her editor- 
ship, a large portion of the material. The sixth number contained, of a 
total of one hundred thirty-six pages, eighty-five from Margaret’s pen. 
Much of this material was old or hastily written. Emerson, for his part, 
complained of the extreme fatigue he suffered from filling gaps at the 
last moment.*° 

It is not our purpose here to appraise The Dial or Margaret’s part 
in it except so far as it shows how she and Emerson were drawn to- 
gether into more simple and direct relations. The frequent letters be- 
tween them and their hurried visits indicate that they attained an 
informality that stopped short of confidences. Emerson carried family 
messages for her, and he was trusted to look in upon Richard Fuller 
at Harvard on every visit to Cambridge. She petulantly chided her 
family for failing to make use of Emerson in the office of postman." 


When the burden of conducting the magazine was handed over to 
Emerson in March, 1842, he realized to the full Margaret’s devotion 
to the paper. He came to realize, too, the utter justness and impartiality 
with which she had conducted it; and by letter she let him know his 
own shortcomings as an editor by referring to her experiences.” As 


{7 James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), 1, 276. 
Cf. MS. letter dated Groton, January 7, 1839, preserved in the Boston Public Library, in 
which she rebuked Emerson in humorous terms for adjourning a lecture because he had 
lost a night’s rest as a result of a slight indisposition: ‘Imagine my indignation: lost a 
night’s rest! as if an intellectual person ever had a night’s rest.’”’ See, also, in the same 
place an undated letter in which she comments upon a criticism offered upon his Essays: 
“There is something obviously wrong in this attempt to measure one another, or one 
another’s act.””-—Cf. also Memoirs, 1, 240-241, in a letter to Emerson, dated December, 
1842, anent her unwillingness to send Dante’s Vita Nuova in the original Italian to him: 
“Tt has never seemed to me you entered enough into the genius of the Italian to apprehend 
the mind, which has seemed so great to me, and a star unlike, if not higher than all others 
in our sky.” 

48 Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Art Literature, and the Drama (Boston, 1874), p. 304. 

 Thid., pp. 195-196. 8° Higginson, p. 165. 

5 MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoli, m, 257, 551, 643, 657, and 663-665. For example, 
“During the two months that Mr. E. will lecture here I can always send by him’’ (pp. 663- 
665). % Higginson, pp. 166-167. 
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guide, counsellor, and friend she sought to serve the best interests of 
Emerson, as well as of The Dial and herself. Emerson’s loyalty to The 
Dial, if we judge by his letters to Carlyle, “seemed inseparably con- 
nected with his loyalty to her.’”’™ 


These busy days did not bring to an end her questions about herself. 
Early in 1840 she sent him a little parable and added: 


Why do I write thus to one who must ever regard the deepest tones of my nature 
as those of childish fancy or worldly discontent ?™ 


She continued to press her questions and in October drew from him a 
long letter in which he attempted to explain their relation: 


Concord, October 24th, 1840 


I have your frank and noble and affecting letter—and yet I think I could 
wish it unwritten. I ought never to have suffered you to lead me into any con- 
versation or writing on our relation—a topic from which with all persons my 
Genius ever sternly warns me away. I was content and happy to meet on a 
human footing a woman of sense and sentiment, with whom one could exchange 
reasonable words, and go away assured that wherever she went was light and 
force and honor. That is to me a solid good: it gives value to thought and the 
day; it redeems society from that foggy and misty aspect it wears so often, seen 
from our retirement; it is the foundation of everlasting friendship. 

... But tell me that I am cold or unkind, and, in my most flowing state I 
become a cake of ice; I can feel the crystals shoot and the drops solidify. It may 
do ior others, but it is not for me to bring the relation to speech. Instantly I 
find myself a solitary, unrelated person, destitute not only of all social faculty 
but of all private substance. I see precisely the double of my state in my little 
Waldo, when, in the midst of his dialogue with his hobby-horse, in the full tide 
of his eloquence, I should ask him if he loves me—he is mute and stupid... . 
I take it for granted that everybody will show me kindness and wit, and am 
happy in the observation of all the abundant particulars of the show to feel the 
slightest obligation resting on me to do anything or say anything for the com- 
pany. I talk to my hobby, and will join you in harnessing and driving him; but 
ask me what I think of you and me, and I am put to confusion. ... There isa 
difference in our constitution. We use a different rhetoric. It seems as if we had 
been born and bred in different nations. You say you understand me wholly. 
You cannot communicate yourself to me. I hear the words sometimes, but 
remain a stranger to your state of mind. Yet we are all the time a little nearer. 
I honor you for a brave and beneficent woman, and mark with gladness your 
steadfast good-will to me. I see not how we can bear each other anything else 
than good-will, though we had sworn to the contrary. And now, what will you? 
The stars in Orion do not quarrel this night, but shine in peace in the old society. 


% Ibid., p. 171. 4 Memoirs, t, 291. The letter is dated February 23, 1840. 
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Are we not much better than they? Let us live as we always have done, only 
ever better, I hope, and richer. Speak to me of everything but myself, and I wil] 
endeavor to make an intelligible reply. . . . 


Yours affectionately 
R. W. Emerson® 


A year later Emerson was again disturbed. On one of her frequent 
visits Margaret went into the library to secure a book. Instead of read- 
ing she wrote the following letter: 


October 1841 
Dear Waldo, 


I know you do not regard our foolish critiques, except in the true way to see 
whether you have yet got the best form of expression. What do we know of 
when you should stop writing or how you should live? In these pages I seem to 
hear the music rising I so long have wished to hear and am made sensible to the 
truth of the passage in one of your letters, “Life, like the nimble Tartar &c.” 

I like to be in your library when you are out of it. It seems a sacred place. 
I came here to find a book, that I might feel more life and be worthy to sleep, 
but there is so much here I do not need a book. When I come to yourself, | 
cannot receive you, and you cannot give yourself: it does not profit. But when 
I cannot find you the beauty and permanence of your life come to me. 

“The (Poesie) has ascended from the depths of a nature, and only by a similar 
depth, shall she be apprehended!”—I want to say while I am feeling it, what I 
have often (not always) great pleasure in feeling—how long it must be before 
I am able to meet you.—I see you—and fancied it nearer than it was, you were 
right in knowing the contrary. 

How much, much more I would fain say and cannot. I am too powerfully 
drawn while with you, and cannot advance a step, but when away I have learned 
something. Not yet to be patient and faithful and holy, however, but only have 
taken off the shoes, to tread the holy ground. I shall often depart through the 
ranges of manifold being, but as often return to where I am tonight. 


Margaret F. 
Oct. 1841 


Letter written at 
Concord from 
room to room.® 


Emerson noted in his Journal on October 12 with a tinge of despair: 


I would that I could, I know afar off I cannot, give the lights and shades, the 
hopes and outlooks that come to me in these strange, cold-warm, attractive- 
% Cabot, 1, 367-369. 


% The letter is preserved in the Boston Public Library. The endorsement, as usual, is in 
Emerson’s hand. 
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repelling conversations with Margaret, whom I always admire, most revere 
when I nearest see, and sometimes love—yet whom I freeze, and who freezes 
me to silence, when we seem to come nearest.®” 


Ten days later he recorded the opinion that she was “a being of un- 
settled rank in the universe.’’** She seemed to have become a kind of 
sphinx, a living riddle. When he was surest of a solution, he was 
furthest away from the truth. She disturbed his equanimity as no one 
else had done, except possibly Aunt Mary Moody Emerson. Was he 
thinking of Margaret when he wrote: “Better be a nettle in the side of 
your friend than his echo’’?®® 

Meantime there had been, as there would be hereafter, many good 
letters between them. Emerson, indeed, wrote that he “wishes letters 
every day from Margaret Fuller.’ He tells her of his experiences as a 
gardener, his hoeing of corn and potatoes," of his impending trip to 
Waterville, Maine, to deliver a lecture (“‘For which of my sins?” he 
asked jocosely),@ of his pleasure in again being at the ocean,® and of 
his joy in her praise.“ More interesting to her must have been his sug- 
gestion that they codperate in founding a school (really a college on the 
plan recently adopted by Rollins College) in which instruction would 
be given by lecturers only. Ripley, Hedge, Parker, and Alcott could 
assist them. When one recalls that Emerson wished for a professorship 


of rhetoric, it can be understood with what eagerness he awaited 
Margaret’s reply. He too could confide in her, for, as she wrote him, she 
knew how to keep confidences.” 


Late in 1840 the Reverend George Ripley withdrew from his pastorate 
and organized the Brook Farm Community in an attempt “to bring 
cultivated, thoughtful people together, and make a society that deserved 
the name.”*? Margaret and Emerson, as well as the other members of 
the Transcendental Club, were invited to join. Neither joined although 
each wished the colony well, and each visited it and spoke to the as- 
sembled members. Some of the meetings of Margaret and Emerson took 
place there, as Hawthorne recorded in his notebooks. 


5? Journals, v1, 87. 58 Tbid., v1, 97. 

5 Emerson’s Works (Centenary edition), m, 208, in “Friendship.” 

® Cabot, m, 67. * Tdid., 1, 65. ® Jbid., 1, 67. 

® Ibid., 1, 82-83. “ Tbid., 1, 95-97. ® Ibid., 1, 27-28. 

* MS. letter, dated Feb.? July? 5, 1840, preserved in the Boston Public Library. This 
letter is of interest because it reveals the fact that another young lady sought out Emersen 
for counsel in a private matter somewhat similar in nature to Margaret’s problem.—Cf. 
Memoirs, t, 214: “She never confounded relations, but kept a hundred fine threads in her 
hand, without crossing or entangling any.” % Brook Farm, p. 9. 

* Hawthorne’s Works (Riverside edition), rx, 252, 308. 
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Margaret’s mental growth, as Emerson perceived, was visible.®® The 
Conversations required a popular treatment of scholarly information 
and a ready command of her material. Her reserves needed to be 
stronger than her marshalled, prepared papers. She was at her best when 
a learned opponent called her forth. The vinous quality of her talk led 
her friends to urge her to publish in carefully organized form these 
brilliant ex tempore expressions. Her first task, after having been re- 
lieved from the onerous duties of The Dial, was to prepare these books. 
First came the translation of the correspondence of Fraulein Giinderode 
and Bettine von Arnim, another branch of the Goethe tree she was 
growing. This book was published in 1842. She set to work on her 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, the basis of which had appeared in 
The Dial as “The Great Lawsuit.” In 1843 she made her pilgrimage to 
the West, the record of which is to be found in her third book, Summer 
on the Lakes. In 1844 Woman came from the presses. With four books 
to her credit, she was at thirty-four one of America’s leading writers. 

Margaret’s new ardency in propagating feminist notions did not 
please Emerson. After a meeting with her, he wrote in his Journal: 


The conversation turned upon the state and duties of Woman. As always, it was 
historically considered, and had a certain falseness so. For me, to-day, Woman 
is not a degraded person with duties forgotten, but a docile daughter of God 
with her face heavenward endeavoring to hear the divine word and to convey 
it to me.”° 


Earlier he had written: 


Woman should not be expected to write, or fight, or build, or compose scores: 
she does all by inspiring man to do all.” 


As generalizations, Margaret doubtless remarked, these statements 
were very attractive, but the individual woman could not be content to 
suffer, as she herself had suffered, to see her own property managed 
by a man simply because she was a woman; to suffer regret because 
she could not attend college; and to suffer the odium of gossip because 
she had acquired an education equal to a man’s. There were practicable 
solutions possible, and these solutions she would demand. Against her 
ideas Emerson naturally opposed all his belief in the uselessness of 
method. They differed, but they did not quarrel. Her thinking had 


% Cf. Ibid., rx, 334: Mr. Emerson “spoke of Margaret Fuller, who, he says, has risen 
perceptibly into a higher state since their last meeting.’’ Cf. also Memoirs, 1, 215, where 
Emerson wrote: “The day was never long enough to exhaust her opulent memory; and I, 
who knew her intimately for ten years. . . never saw her without surprise at her new 
powers.”” 7 Journals, v1, 369 (March, 1843). 

1 Tbid., vt, 134 (November, 1841). 
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carried her beyond Emerson. Hers was a crescive mind; she could no 
longer tarry within Emersonian limits. 

After the room-to-room correspondence Margaret seems not to have 
harassed Emerson for further explanations. Her visit to Concord in 
August, 1842, several months after the death of little Waldo, is happily 
to be reconstructed from one of the few extant portions of her diaries. 
It is evident that they met as friendly contemporaries and not as 
master and follower. She had come to write, and Emerson promptly 
put her to work. On the day following her arrival she walked with 
Emerson to Walden Pond. Their new “relations” can be understood 
from her notation: 

I feel more at home with him constantly, but we do not act powerfully on one 
another. He is much a better companion than formerly, for once he would talk 
obstinately through the walk, but now we can be silent and see things together.” 


On an evening they walked to the river. 
We had an excellent talk: we agreed that my God was love, his truth.” 


On another day she wrote: 


Waldo and I have good meetings, though we stop at all our old places. But my 
expectations are moderate now; it is his beautiful presence that I prize, far more 
than our intercourse.” 


“My expectations are moderate now!’ In that phrase Margaret 
explained to herself the new basis of their association. It was no longer 
to be a pursuit after a phantom. The old demand was no longer to be 
made; she was content with the realization that friendship with Emer- 
son had to exist on his principles and not on hers. In the chatty letters 
that passed between them while she was at home, in New York City, 
and in Europe there was a continuous flow of friendly personal items. 
They had demonstrated to each other—Emerson reluctantly and with 
embarrassment—that they cared for, indeed loved, each other in their 
own way. With that knowledge Margaret had to be satisfied, and she 
thus versified her thought: 


TO R. W. EMERSON. JULY 1844 


Slight is the token, yet it should bring 
Thoughts of trust unbroken, hopes of Eternal Spring 
Of Love no word be spoken, it is too cold to sing. 
May the coming day, 
To my now clearer way, 


% MS. Works of S. M. F. Ossoli, mr, 165. 73 Tbid., m1, 169. 
% [bid., m1, 175-177. 














Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Bring a ministry 
More worthy thee; 
Bring to thee 
Truer thoughts of me. 
Gifts to the Giver 
Rain-drops to the parent river: 
From absence they borrow 
The tearful, pearly joy of sorrow.” 


Of Margaret’s year and a half as a critic on the Tribune we need re- 
mark no more than that only Poe in these years equalled her as a 
critic. Her just appraisal of Emerson as a poet and prose writer has 
already been alluded to. Of her years in Europe, her marriage, and her 
service to the Italian revolutionary cause as a nurse we need only say 
that these incidents fulfilled the expectations one might have of the 
high-spirited and noble young woman. Her tragic death by shipwreck 
within a few rods of the American coast closed at the age of forty the 
career of America’s most brilliant woman of the era. It is not to Emer- 
son’s memoir of Margaret that we need to turn for his characterization 
of their relations, fine as that account is. This one sad sentence, written 
when he first learned of her death, contains in its first clause the simplest 
statement of his loss: “I have lost in her my audience, and I hurry now 
to my work admonished that I have a few days left.” 


Harry R. WARFEL 
Bucknell University 


% Tbid., 1,459. 
% Denton J. Snider, A Biography of Ralph Waldo Emerson (St. Louis, 1921), p. 333. 
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XL 


GRUNDTVIG’S INDEX B OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTTISH BALLADS 


HILE Francis James Child was preparing the manuscript for the 

publication of The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Svend 
Grundtvig sent to him, in the form of enclosures with letters dated 
August 25, 1877 and January 29, 1880, a numbered list of English and 
Scottish ballads arranged in the order which Grundtvig, at Child’s 
earlier request, meant to propose as a proper sequence for publication. 
This list is printed in full in my Ballad Books and Ballad Men under the 
designation of the “Grundtvig-Child Index.” This index was prepared 
by Grundtvig mainly from two other manuscript indexes which he 
had drawn up many years before for convenient reference in his work 
with the Danish ballads. The first of the two, named Index A by Grundt- 
vig himself, contained what he regarded at the time as a standard list 
of English and Scottish ballads. The second, named by him Index B, 
comprised ballads which he regarded for various reasons as question- 
able. Index A began in 1850; Index B appears to belong to approximately 
the same period.' Between twenty and thirty years afterward, when 
Grundtvig prepared for Child’s guidance the Grundtvig-Child Index, 
he admitted into it many ballads from Index B. In the interval he had 
obviously changed his mind or resolved his doubts as to the merits of 
a group of ballads originally regarded by him as distinctly secondary 
in value. It is to be observed, however, that, in his classifications for 
Child in the Grundtvig-Child Index, Grundtvig admits no ballad from 
Index B into his First Class, in his opinion the most ancient poems; on 
the other hand, he places a large number of pieces from Index B in 
his Fourth Class, “consisting of imitations of the old ballad style.” 
Whether, then, we take into account Grundtvig’s earlier or his later 
judgment, Index B represents a secondary order of merit. Careful at- 
tention should be paid, meanwhile, to the variety of reasons which led 
Grundtvig, according to his own introductory note, to the formation 
of Index B. This index was to him in effect a sort of ballad purgatory, 
from which in the course of time he released such of the numbers as 
appeared to him worthy of liberation. 

In the preparation of the Grundtvig-Child Index, Grundtvig incorpo- 
rated from Index B all but seven of the sixty-one numbers. These fifty- 
four originally secondary ballads were thus recommended to Child as 
candidates for admittance into his definitive collection. Child finally 


1 See Ballad Books and Ballad Men, pp. 300-301. 
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accepted all but eight of the fifty-four. Besides, he admitted two num- 
bers listed in Index B which Grundtvig had not seen fit to recommend, 
namely Young Peggy and The West Country Damsel’s Complaint. Child 
never saw Index B except in so far as numbers from it were included in 
the Grundtvig-Child Index. In making his final roster of three hundred 
and five ballads, Child, although influenced considerably by Grundt- 
vig’s nominations, rested in the long run on an exhaustive study of the 
documentary backgrounds of the texts and on a critical tact acquired 
through long familiarity with popular literature. It is not to be wondered 
at that the two men occasionally differed; rather is it remarkable that 
they agreed so well. Of the two hundred and sixty-nine nominations in 
the Grundtvig-Child Index, Child rejected less than twenty. Only some 
fifty, therefore, of Child’s total tally of three hundred and five, did not 
appear on Grundtvig’s list of recommendations. Although Child even- 
tually, through the acquisition of texts drawn from manuscripts and 
early printed books unknown to Grundtvig, came to be much better 
equipped for the determination of the traditional authenticity of the 
English and Scottish ballads than his Danish correspondent (who relied 
mainly on the ordinary printed collections) could possibly be, never- 
theless Child always placed a high value on Grundtvig’s expert opinion. 
A study of the full list of sources available to Grundtvig as compared 
with the older, largely manuscript sources for the same ballads as given 
in Child’s definitive edition will help us to understand Grundtvig’s 
fluctuations of judgment and to appreciate Child’s final decisions, wheth- 
er in the end he rejected a given ballad and its versions or accepted 
them. Index B, therefore, incorporated to so great an extent into the 
Grundtvig-Child Index, is a document of some importance in the history 
of the formation of the Child canon. It is printed here from a photostatic 
reproduction of the original manuscript text, as preserved in the Danish 
Folklore Collection of the Royal Library at Copenhagen (DFS 694A). 
Nothing has been omitted except some numerals attached, apparently 
in a hand other than Grundtvig’s, to four of the serial numbers; these 
attached numerals turn out to be in each case Child’s number for the 
corresponding ballad in the £.S.P.B. In a few cases I have corrected 
what seemed to me to be obvious errors in paging; in other instances I 
have suggested a correction in brackets. Some added explanatory mat- 
ter appears in brackets. 

The bracketed entries in the two columns at the right will show which 
numbers—not which versions—were incorporated into the Grundtvig- 
Child Index; and which numbers and versions were eventually admitted 
into The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Where the source assigned 
is the same for Child’s earlier collection, employed by Grundtvig, and 
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for Child’s final collection, the agreement is likewise noted in the column 
at the right. Unless otherwise indicated, the bracketed entries are mine. 

The detailed history of the relation between Grundtvig’s indexes and 
the Child canon may be studied by means of the Grundtvig-Child Corre- 
spondence and the Grundtvig-Child Index as printed in my Ballad Books 
and Ballad Men. With the exception of about a dozen numbers, Grundt- 
vig’s basic list, Index A, which Child apparently never saw, may be re- 
constructed through Grundtvig’s bracketed references in the Grundtvig- 
Child Index. Index A, unpublished so far as I know, is preserved in the 
Danish Folklore Collection as Grundtvig left it (DFS 69A). 

The following is a list of the more important collections actually used or 
referred to by Grundtvig, not readily identified from the text: 


Anon, A Collection of Old Ballads, 3 vols. London 1, 1, 1723; m1, 1725. 

Aytoun, W. E., The Ballads of Scotland, 2d ed., 2 vols. Edin. and L., 1859. 

Bell, Robert, Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasaniry of England. 
London, 1857. 

Buchan, Peter, Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1828 (Grundtvig’s Buchan); Gleanings of Scotch, English, and 
Trish Scarce Old Ballads. Peterhead, 1825. 

Child, F. J., English and Scottish Ballads, 2d ed. (London issue of 1861), 8 vols. 
(Grundtvig’s Child). 

Cromek, R. H. (Burns), Select Scottish Songs, 2 vols. London, 1810. 

Dixon, J. H., Scottish Traditional Versions of Ancient Ballads (Percy Society, 
Vol. xv). London, 1845. 

Evans, Thomas, Old Ballads, new edition by R. H. Evans, 4 vols. London, 1810. 

Gutch, J. M., A Lytyll Geste of Robin Hode, 2 vols. London, 1847. 

Herd, David, Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, 2d ed., 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1776. 

Johnson, James, The Scots Musical Museum, 3d ed., 4 vols. Edin. and L., 1853. 

Maidment, James, A North Country Garland. Edinburgh, 1824. 

Percy, Thomas, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 6th ed., 4 vols. London, 
1823 (Grundtvig’s Percy); Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, ed. Hales and 
Furnivall, 4 vols. London, 1867-68 (Grundtvig’s Percy MSS.). 

Pinkerton, John, Select Scotish Ballads, 2 vols. London, 1783. 

Ritson, Joseph, Ancient Songs. London, 1792. 2d ed., 2 vols. London, 1829. 

, Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry. London, 1791. 

, Robin Hood, new edition. London, 1820. 

, Scotish Songs, 2 vols. London, 1794. 

, A Select Collection of English Songs, 2d ed. by Thomas Park, 3 vols. 
London, 1813. 

Scott, Walter, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 5th ed., 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1812. 

Sharpe, C. K., A Ballad Book. Edinburgh, 1823. 

Smith, R. A., The Scotish Minstrel, 6 vols. n.d. 

Thomson, W., Orpheus Caledonius, 2 vols. London, 1733. 
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INDEX B 


From my Index A of English and Scottish Ballads the following have been 
excluded out of different reasons, partly because they were of too local a charac- 
ter, as the Border Ballads, partly as decidedly political pieces; some also, while 
they seemed to be of too recent a date or were of a doubtful antiquity. 

[Marginal note:] N.B. Besides all the ballads contained in Ritson’s Robin 
Hood (reprinted in Evans’ Collection [1810], Vol. 1), Gutch’s Robin Hood, 
Child, Vol. v, Bell, p. 59 [The Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood]. 

1. Dick o’ the Cow [G.-C. Index 212] [E.S.P.B. 185) 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 41) 
Scott, 1, 209 
Aytoun, 1, 167 
Child, v1, 67 [185 b] 
. Jock o’ the Side [187] 
(Motherwell, Introd., Nos. 42, 64) 
A. John a Side. Percy MSS., 11, 203 {187 A] 
a. Scott, 1, 226 
Aytoun, 1, 264 
Child, v1, 80 [187 Ba] 
. (Archie of Ca’ field) 
Scott, 1, 274 
Child, v1, 88 [188 Bb] 
. (Billie Archie) 
Motherwell, 335 ; {188 D] 
Child, v1, 94 [188 D] 
d. (The three Brothers) 
Buchan, 1, 111 [188 C] 
. Hobbie Noble [189] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 43) 
Scott, 1, 243 
Aytoun, 1, 271 
Child, v1, 97 [189 a] 
. Hughie Graeme [191] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 51) 
a. Ritson’s Anc. Songs, Cl. v, No. 1 
(Mine afskrr. [My copies], 11, 2) 
Evans, 1, No. 87 
Child, v1, 247 ‘(191 Ad] 
Aytoun, 1, 128 
. Johnson’s Museum, [No.] 303 
(Mine melodier [My melodies], 22 
Child, v1, 51 {191 B] 
. Scott, m1, 232 {191 C] 
Child, v1, 55 [191 C] 
. Dixon, Scott. Ball., No. 15 {191 E] 
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5. Lord Ewrie |G.-C. Index] [E.S.P.B.] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 58) 
Scott, 1, 131 Spurious 
{Grundtvig brackets the whole of No. 5] 
. The Lochmaben Harper [192] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 59) 
a. Scott, 1, 136 {192 Ac] 
Child, v1, 7 {192 Ac] 
b. Johnson’s Museum, vi, . . . [No. 579] {192 Ab] 
Child, v1, 3 [192 Ab] 
Aytoun, 1, 121 
c. Dixon, Scott. Ball., No. 4° [rv] {192 E] 
. Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead [190] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 60) 
Scott, 1, 144 [190] 
Aytoun, I, 211 
Child, v1, 105 [190] 
. Kinmont Willie [186] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 61) 
Scott, 1, 178 [186] 
Aytoun, 1, 95 
Child, v1, 58 [186] 
. Bartram’s Dirge 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 63) 
Scott, 1, 269 
Cf. Motherwell, Introd., p. 1 [50] Spurious 
[Grundtvig brackets the whole of No. 9] 
. The Lads of Wamphray 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 68) 
Scott, 1, 310 
Child, v1, 168 
. The Batile of Philiphaugh (1680) [202] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 69) 
Scott, m, 15 [202] 
Aytoun, 11, 279 
Child, viz, 131 [202] 
. The Batile of Pentland Hills 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 71) 
Scott, m, 51 
Child, vm, 240 
. The Battle of Loudon Hill 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 72) 
Scott, m, 58 
Aytoun, m, 325 
Child, vir, 144 
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14. The Battle of Bothwell Bridge 
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(G.-C. Index 228] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 73) 
Scott, 1, 48 
Aytoun, 1, 328 
Child, vm, 148 
. Greme and Bewick 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 79) 
Scott, m, 288 
Aytoun, m1, 212 
Child, m1, 77 
. The Trumpeter of F yvie 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 107) 
a. Jamieson, 1, 126 
Child, 1, 201 
b. Motherwell, 239 
Child, m, 190 
(Andrew Lammie) 
c. Jamieson’s Appendix, Iv 
Aytoun, 11, 302 
Motherwell, Musick, xxvm1 
. The Death of Queen Jane 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 110) 
a. Jamieson, 1, 182 
b. Kinloch, 116 (with the air) 
Child, vi, 74 
c. London Collection [Old Ballads] of 1723 
(?—{One word which I cannot read]*) 
d. Bell, p. 113 
Child, vm, 77 
. The Bonny House of Airly 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 118) 
a. Finlay, m, 22[25] 
Child, v1, 183 
b. Sharpe, p. 59 
Child, v1, 186 
c. Kinloch, 100 (with the air) 
Aytoun, 11, 270 
. Lord Derwentwater 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 162) 
a. Motherwell, 349 
Child, vir, 164 
b. Genileman’s Mag., 1825 [Part First], p. 489 
c. Notes and Queries [First Series], xu, 492 
Motherwell, Musick, 1v 


[E.S.P.B. 206) 
[206] 


{206} 
[211] 


[233] 


[233 A] 
[233 A] 
[233 Cb] 
[233 Cb] 


[233 B} 


[170} 


[170 Ca] 
{170 B} 
[170 B] 


[170 D} 
[170 D| 
[199] 


[199 Ab] 
[199 Ab] 
[199 Aa] 
[199 Aa] 

[199 D} 


[208] 


[208 A] 
[208 A] 
[208 I] 
[208 B] 
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* The obscure word may be “hist.,’” querying the historicity of the ballad. Cf. the 
introduction to this number in the Old Ballads. 
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206) [RE 20. The Laird of Muirhead (afragment) —_[G.-C. Index 168] 


206} 21. 


206] 
1 1] 





H. Weber, Floddon Field, p. 294 
The Battle of Flodden Field {171] 
a. Ritson’s Anc. Songs 
Weber, Floddon Field, p. 289 
Child, vi, 71 
b. Evans, m1, No. 12 


. Chevy Chace [130] 


({Grundtvig’s] Engelske og skotske Folkeviser, No. 13) 
a. Hearne [Guilielmi Neubrigensis Historia] 
Percy, 1, 116 
Herd, 1, 54 
Child, vir, 29 
. Old Ballads, 1723 
Percy, 11, 57 [59] 
Park’s edition of Ritson’s Engl. Songs, 1, 359 
Child, vm, 43 
Melody from Engl. Songs, my ‘Studier,” No. 5 


. Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne 


a. Percy, 1, 197 
Child, v, 159 
b. Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 83 


. Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough & Will. Cloudesly [136] 


(Dansk ved Steen Blicher [Danish ver- 
sion by Steen Blicher]) 
A. Percy MSS., m1, 76 
Percy, 1, 270 
Ritson’s Pieces of Anc. Poetry 
Gutch’s Robin Hood 
Child, v, 124 
B. Percy MSS., m1, 102 


. The Rising in the North 


Percy, 11, 80 
Child, vir, 82 
Percy MSS.., [11, 210] 


. Northumberland Betrayed 


Percy MSS., [m, 217] 
Percy, m1, 90 
Child, vir, 92 


. Rookhope Ride 


Scott, 1, 256 
[Richardson], Borderer’s Table Book, vir, 245 
Child, vr, 121 


. Robin Hood and the Old Man [150] 


Robin Hood and the Widow’s Three Sons (151, 152] 


601 
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[168] 


[116 App.] 
[175] 


{175] 
[176] 
[176] 


[179] 
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29. 


36. 


37. 


a. Jamieson, m, 49 |G.-C. Index] [E.S.P.B. 140 A} 
Child, v, 257 [140 A] 
b. Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 210 
Child, v, 261 
c. Ritson’s Robin Hood, p. 000 
Child, v, 267 
Robin Hood and the Monk 
({Grundtvig’s] Eng. og sk. Folkev., 24) 
Hartshorne’s Anc. Meir. Tales, p. 179 
Jamieson, 11, 54 
Child, v, 1 


. Bonnie George Campbell [210] 


(Eng. og sk. F., 42) 

Finlay’s Preface [p. xxxiii] [210 B] 
Motherwell, 44 

Aytoun, m1, 42 

Child, m1, 92 


. Robin, Lend to me thine Bow 


Ritson’s Anc. Songs, Cl. rv, No. 11 

(My melodies, No. 8) 

[As if by afterthought, with the idea of removing this piece 
from the list, Grundtvig brackets the numeral 31.] 


. The marriage of Sir Gawaine [25] 


Percy MSS., 1, 103 

Percy, tv, 249 (Cf. m1, 272) 
Madden, Sir Gawayne, p. 298 
Child, 1, 28 


. King Arthur’s Death 


Percy MSS.,1, 501 
Percy, 11, 288 
Child, 1, 40 


. The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington 


Percy, Iv, 33 
Park’s edit. of [Ritson’s] Engl. Songs, u, 272 
Child, rv, 158 


. Lady Isabella’s Tragedy 


Percy, rv, 55 

Child, m1, 366 

Child, m1, 360 

Cf. Index A, 141 [Lady Isabel, E.S.P.B., No. 261] 
Tysk: Cf. Erlach, rv, 596; Kretschmer, No. 49 
Young Peggy 

Kinloch, 153 (Suspicious) 

Lord Henry and Fair Eleanor 

Kinloch, 219 (Suspicious) 
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. Lady Mary Ann [G.-C. Index] 
Motherwell, 86 (Suspicious) 
. Carol for St. Stephen’s Day { 52] 
Ritson’s Anc. Songs, Class 11, No. xi 
(My collection, 1, 1) 
Sandys’ Christmas Carols, p. 4 
Child, 1, 315 
[Marginal note] D.g.F. [Grundtvig’s Danmarks gamle 
Folkeviser], 96 [Jesusbarnet, Stefan og Herodes} 
. The Battle of Corichie [246] 
Evans’ Old Ballads, tu, 132 
Finlay, 1, 147 
Child, vir, 210 
. The West Country Damsel’s Complaint 
Collier’s Roxburghe Ballads, p. 202 
Child, 11, 384 
(Cf. my Index A, 133 [Clerk Tamas, No. 260)) 
. Bessie Bell and Mary Gray [264] 
a. Lyle, Anc. Ball. and Songs, p. 160 
Child, m1, 126 
b. Cunningham, Songs of Scoil., 111, 60 
c. Chambers, Scott. Ball., p. 146 
Aytoun, 11, 372 
Cf. Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes 
Tea Table Miscellany, 1, 70 
. The Hawthorn-Tree [189] 
Ritson’s Anc. Songs, Park’s edit. [? 2d ed., 1829], 
11, 46[44] 
Evans’ Old Ballads (1810), 1, 342 
Child, 1, 315[311] 
{Marginal note] Cf. D. g. F., 66 [Jomfruen i Linden] 
. Glenlogie [118] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 128) 
a. Scottish Minstrel [Smith’s, 1v, 78] 
Child, rv, 80 
b. Sharpe [Ballad Book, p. 37] 
Chambers [Scottish Ballads, p. 305} 
Aytoun, 11, 99 
c. Buchan, 1, 188 (Jean o’ Bethelnie’s Love) 
. John o’ Haszelgreen [251] 
a. Kinloch, p. 206 
b. Buchan, 1, 253 
Child, rv, 83 
c. Chambers [Scottish Ballads], p. 315 
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[ 22) 


[201] 
[201 b] 
[201 b] 


[238] 


[238 Ia] 
[238 Ia] 
[238 B] 


[238 Ea] 
[293] 
[293 B] 
[293 Da] 
[293 Da] 
[293 Db] 
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. The fause Lover [G.-C. Index 121] _[E.S.P.B. 218) 
Buchan, 1, 268 [218 A] 
Child, rv, 89 {218 A} 

. King John and the Abbot [240] [45] 
Percy’s Reliques, 11, 146 
Child, vimr, 3 
Percy MSS., 1, 508 [45 A} 

. The Duke of Gordon’s Daughters [237] 
(Motherwell, Introd., No. 54) 

Ritson’s Scott. Songs 

Aytoun, 11, 288 

Child, rv, 102 

Cf. Index [A] 183 [Richie Story, E.S.P.B., No. 232] 

. The Battle of Harlaw 
Aytoun, 1, 75 
Child, vir, 317 
Cf. Motherwell, Introd., No. 2 

Aytoun, 1, p. 64 etc. 
Child, vir, 180 

. John Seton [198) 

(Motherwell, Introd., No. 140) 
a. Buchan’s Gleanings .. . [p. 161] {198 A} 
b. Maidment’s [North Countrie] Gar- 
land, p. 15 [198 A} 
Child, vi, 230 [198 A] 
c. Buchan, 11, 136 (198 B} 
Aytoun, 1, 139 
. The Death of Parcy Reed [193] 
Borderer’s Table Book, v1, 364 {193 B} 
Child, v1, 139 [193 B] 
. Willie Macintosh and the Burning of Auchindown [183] 
a. Finlay, u, 97 [183 B] 
Child, v1, 159 {183 B] 

b. [A. Laing], The Thistle of Scotland, p. 106 {183 Aa] 
Child, v1, 161 [183 Aa] 

c. Whitelaw [The Book of Scottish Ballads), p. 248 [183 Ab] 

. Gilderoy [G.-C. Index 247] 

Wit and Mirth . . . Pills to Purge Melancholy . . . 

Old Ballads, 1723... 

Orpheus Caledonius .. . 

[The Scots] Musical Museum . . . 

Ritson’s Scott. Songs, u, 24 

Percy, m1, 132 

Herd... 

Pinkerton . . . 

Chambers [Scottish Songs, 1, 80] 
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Aytoun, 11, 149 
Child, v1, 196 
54. The Murder of the King of Scots (Darnley) [G.-C. Index 222] [E.S.P.B. 174] 
Percy, m1, 25 
Percy MSS., 11, 260 [174] 
Child, vir, 78 
55. Sir John Suckling’s Campaign 
Musarum Deliciae 
Percy, mm, 159 
Child, vz, 128 
56. Rob Roy [250] [225] 
Burns’ Sel. Scott. Songs, ed. by Cromek, m1, 199 [225 G} 
Child, v1, 257 [225 G] 
Maidment’s [North Countrie] Garland, p. 44 
Child, vr, 258 
Thistle of Scotland, p. 93 (225 K] 
Chambers. . . [Scottish Ballads, p. 155] 
Child, v1, 202 
Aytoun, 11, 380 
57. Get up and Bar the Door [275] 
Herd, 11, 159 [275 Aa] 
Johnson’s [Scots Musical] Museum (275 C] 
Ritson’s Scott. Songs... 
Child, vir, 125 
58. Sir Andrew Barton [203] [167] 
(Historical from the time of King Henry VIII) 
Percy MSS., m1, 399 [167 A] 
Frygtelig forbedret hos [Fearfully improved in] 
Percy [11, 6] 
(Child, vm, 55) 
Ritson’s Anc. Songs, 11, 204 
Old Ballads, 1723, 1, 159 
Moore, Pictor. Ball., p. 256 
(Halliwell], Early Naval Ball. (Percy Society’s 
Publ., Vol. 1m), 4 
Child, vir, 201 
59. King Edward the Fourth and the Tanner of Tamworth [180] [273] 
Child, vu, 21 etc. 
60. Sir John Butler of Bewsey Hall, murdered by his 
brother-in-law, Lord Stanley, 1462 [170] [165] 
Percy MSS., m1, 205 [165] 
61. The Battle of Alford [249] 
Child, vir, 238 
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XLI 
R. M. RILKE UND CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN 


ER letzte Spross einer alten Familie wird nach schmerzlichen Er- 

fahrungen in seiner Jugend sich seines Dichtertums bewusst. Seine 
friihe Lyrik wichst aus der preziésen Formkultur der Neuromantik her- 
vor, sie gewinnt unter nordischem Einfluss Farbe und Kraft, um dann 
in der Beriihrung mit Russland und der deutschen Mystik ihre tieferen 
religidsen Quellen zu entdecken. Durch die persénliche Bekanntschaft 
mit einem hervorragenden Geist seiner Zeit wird aus dem mystischen 
Gottsucher und Gotterahner schliesslich ein Gottfinder, der in Werken 
von ganz seltener Zartheit und Tiefe und in virtuoser Beherrschung der 
Form uns zukunftweisend die letzten Fragen der Menschheit erfiihlen 
lasst. 

Wir sprechen von R. M. Rilke—und zugleich von Christian Morgen- 
stern; denn die Charakterisierung gilt ebenso fiir den einen wie den an- 
deren Dichter, so merkwiirdig ahnlich erscheinen auf den ersten Blick 
Wesen und Weg, Welt und Werk dieser beiden Lyriker. Nimmt man 
dazu die Gleichzeitigkeit ihres Wirkens, bis in einzelne Entwicklungs- 
stufen hinein, so kann man sich dem Reiz einer Gegeniiberstellung kaum 
entziehen. Morgenstern war vier Jahre Alter als Rilke, aber ihre Erstlings- 
werke erschienen nur ein paar Monate von einander getrennt 1894 
und 1895. Rilke wollte freilich spiter nichts mehr wissen von seinen 
Primanerversuchen, in denen noch kein eigener Ton erklingt. Diese 
etwas farblosen, treuherzigen, vertriumten Liedchen stehen in grellem 
Gegensatz zu Morgensterns kiihnem, humoristisch phantastischem 
Zyklus: In Phantas Schloss, der in seinem dithyrambischen Schwung die 
Erweckung durch Nietzsche nicht verleugnen kann, nannte sich doch 
der Verfasser selbst eine Lerche Zarathustras. Das schénste Echo, das 
dieser Jubelgesang aus der jungen Dichterwelt hervorlockte, kam von 
Rilke, der in einem Morgenstern iibersandten Gedicht sein Miterleben 
und seinen Dank ausdriickte.' Im folgenden Jahr bat Rilke Morgenstern 
um Beitrige fiir seine Zeitschrift Wegwarten; tatsichlich erschienen in 
der dritten Nummer drei Morgensternsche Gedichte.? Von den spiteren 
gegenseitigen Beziehungen der beiden haben wir kein Zeugnis, ausser 
einem schénen, liebevollen Brief Rilkes, der in der Schénen Literatur 
abgedruckt wurde;* von andern Briefen, die gewechselt wurden, ist 
offenbar nichts erhalten geblieben. 

Die Jahre 1897, 1898, 1899 und 1902 bringen von jedem der zwei 


1 Michael Bauer, Morgensterns Leben und Werk (Miinchen, 1933), S. 81. 
2 “Fine einsame Rose,’’ “ Kriegerspruch,” “ Dank.” #25. Jahrgang, No. 3. 
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Lyriker je einen Gedichtband.‘ Darin bilden sie sich zu Virtuosen der 
lyrischen Form im Sinn der Neuromantik aus,’ wobei freilich Rilke 
allmahlich Morgenstern noch iibertrifft an raffinierter Formkunst und 
betérend siisser Musik der Verse. Wie nahe sich iibrigens Morgensterns 
lyrische Form zuweilen mit der Rilkes beriihrt, hat schon Hans Nau- 
mann gezeigt.® Sogar die fiir Rilke so charakteristische Reimung un- 
bedeutender Bindewérter, wie “und” und “nur” kommt bei Morgen- 
stern vor.’ Um die Mitte des ersten Jahrzehnts wird dann jeder der 
beiden Dichter, in seiner Art, weiten Kreisen bekannt durch ein Werk- 
chen, das auch heute noch sein beliebtestes, obgleich durchaus nicht 
sein bedeutendstes dichterisches Erzeugnis geblieben ist. Gemeint sind 
Morgensterns Galgenlieder (1905) und Rilkes Weise von Liebe und Tod 
(1906). Die Wendung von der dekadenten Formkultur der Neuromantik 
zum religiéds mystischen Lebensgefiihl geht bei Rilke auf seine zwei Russ- 
landreisen zuriick und kommt dann im Stundenbuch zum Ausdruck, das 
1904 abgeschlossen, aber erst 1906 veréffentlicht wurde. Eben damals 
kam auch Morgensterns religiés mystisches Erlebnis zum Durchbruch 
und fand seinen Niederschlag vor allem in seinem Tagebuch eines M ysti- 
kers.® Es kénnte gezeigt werden, wie verwandt das Lebensgefiihl dieses 
Tagebuchs und der gleichzeitig entstandenen Aufzeichnungen des Malte 
Laurids Brigge ist. In der Folgezeit freilich gehen die dichterischen Wege 
Rilkes und Morgensterns auseinander. Morgensterns Lyrik gewinnt an 
Lebensnihe durch seine Liebe zu Margarete Gosebruch und an Tiefe 
durch die Lebensbegegnung mit Rudolf Steiner.® Findet er, seiner den- 
kerischen Veranlagung entsprechend, in seinem Streben nach Klirung 
seines Weltbildes einen Philosophen als Lebensfiihrer, so erblickt Rilke, 
seiner mehr gefiihlsmassig schépferischen Veranlagung zufolge, in dem 
Bildhauer Rodin sein Ideal. 

Es ist ein merkwiirdiger Zufall, dass nach sieben Jahren, im Friihjahr 
1913, sich beide Dichter in das mildere Klima der adriatischen Kiiste 
zuriickzogen, um dort neben ibrer kérperlichen Erholung der Einsamkeit 
und geistigen Sammlung zu leben. Morgenstern wohnte in einer Villa 
in Porteroso, Rilke im Schloss Duino, beide verbrachten Wochen in- 
nerer Begliickung und Vertiefung nach Jahren des Ringens. Morgen- 


£1897: Rilke, Traumgekrint; Morgenstern, Auf vielen Wegen; 1898: Rilke, Advent; 
Morgenstern, Ich und die Welt; 1899: Rilke, Mir zur Feier; Morgenstern, Ein Sommer; 
1902: Rilke, Das Buch der Bilder; Morgenstern, Und aber riindet sich der Kranz. 

§ Vgl. Victor Klemperer, “Christian Morgenstern und der Symbolismus,” Zeitschr. f. 
Deutschkunde, 1928. S.39. * Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1927), S. 325. 

1 Einkehr (Miinchen, 1922), S. 24, Ich und Du (Miinchen, 1929), S. 68. 

® Stufen (Miinchen, 1922), S. 222-262. 

* Vgl. die Gedichtbinde: Einkehr, Ich und Du, Mensch Wanderer, Wir fanden einen Pfad. 
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sterns irdisches Wirken neigte sich dem Ende zu, er war damals schwer 
lungenkrank und starb ein Jahr darauf; bei Rilke folgten die zwaif 
Jahre des Schweigens und der Vorbereitung auf sein letztes Werk, Die 
Duineser Elegien, in denen er Morgensternschen Ideen naheriickte. Die 
Gleichzeitigkeit ihres Wirkens erstreckt sich schliesslich noch tiber ihren 
Tod hinaus. Im dritten Jahrzehnt dieses Jahrhunderts hat namlich die 
Wertschitzung beider Dichter eine bedeutende Steigerung erfahren, 
sodass sich die Auflagen ihrer Werke in diesem Zeitraum verdoppelten. 
Und zwar sind es gerade die von tiefgriindig religidsem Gefiihl getragenen 
Dichtungen, Rilkes Stundenbuch und seine Geschichten vom lieben Gott, 
Morgensterns Stufen und Wir fanden einen Pfad, nach denen die Men- 
schen am meisten griffen und von denen sie am meisten ergriffen 
wurden.'® In den letzten Jahren haben sich bekanntlich die Veréffent- 
lichungen iiber Rilke und Morgenstern gehauft." 

Wenn wir nun unsern Blick von dem gleichzeitigen Wirken der beiden 
Dichter weg auf die Bildungsmichte richten, mit denen sie sich im Lauf 
ihrer dichterischen Entwicklung auseinandersetzten, so erkennen wir, 
dass tiber die humanistische Schulbildung hinaus ihnen drei Bildungs- 
welten gemeinsam waren: Skandinavien, Russland und die deutsche 
Mystik. Rilke reiste nach Skandinavien zu kurzem Besuch und zur 
Erholung, Morgenstern zu anderthalbjahriger ernster Arbeit. Rilke 
hatte kurz zuvor Jens Peter Jakobsens Dichtungen kennen gelernt und 
der Dine war ihm, wie Rilke selber gesteht,”’ der Liebste, Nachste und 
Gebendste” geworden, “der seitdem in allen seinen Werken wirksam’”’ 
war. Rilkes Erlebnisfahigkeit feinster Farbenniiancen und zartester 
Verdinderungen in der dusseren Natur wurde durch den dianischen Dich- 
ter geweckt,” in Skandinavien gesteigert und wahrend des Aufenthalts 
in der norddeutschen Malerkolonie Worpswede zu héchster Vollendung 
gebracht." Bei Morgenstern war es die nordische Landschaft selbst, 
ein unvergleichlicher Friihling und Sommer, die das Malerblut seines 
Vaters und Grossvaters in ihm aufleben liessen und seiner Lyrik ein 
sinnenfroheres und farbigeres Gepriige gaben.“ Morgenstern reiste nach 
Norwegen, um sich in die Gedanken- und Gefiihlswelt Ibsens einzuleben, 
dessen Versdramen und Gedichte er fiir den Fischerschen Verlag in 
deutscher Sprache nachschaffen sollte. Ibsens Werke kannte er von der 
Gymnasialzeit her und hatte immer schon ein zwiespiiltiges Gefiihl 


10 Stundenbuch: 75. Tausend, Geschichten: 42. Tausend, Stufen: 56. Tausend, Wir fanden 
einen Pfad: 43. Tausend. 1 Vgl. Anm. 1. 

2 R. H. Heygrodt, Die Lyrik R. M. Rilkes (Freiburg, 1921), S. 38. 

18 Gert Buchheit, R. M. Rilke (Ziirich, 1928), S. 73. 

4M. Bauer, a.a.O., S. 130. 
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ihnen gegeniiber. Es ist das verstandesmissig Gewaltsame, welches vor- 
zeitig in das unbewusste Ausreifenlassen hineingreift, was Morgenstern 
an Ibsen abstésst. Gerade das ist es auch, wogegen Rilke sich striubt 
und was er an jener Stelle in Malte ausdriickt, wo er sich an Ibsen wendet, 
ohne seinen Namen zu nenen:'* “Da gingst du an die beispiellose Ge- 
walttat deines Werks, das immer ungeduldiger, immer verzweifelter 
unter dem Sichtbaren nach den Aquivalenten suchte fiir das innen 
Gesehene.” Nach den Anspielungen auf Ibsensche Dramen zu schliessen, 
die sich in Malte finden, hat Rilke die Werke des norwegischen Dichters 
gut gekannt. Sie haben aber doch keinen so grossen Einfluss ausgeiibt, 
wie auf Morgenstern, fiir den sie sieben Jahre lang eine Bildungsmacht 
waren. 

Miachtiger als Skandinavien wirkte auf den jungen Rilke Russland. 
Weniger die Prophetengestalt Tolstois, um derentwillen er hiniiberging, 
als die russische Landschaft und das russische Volk bewegten ihn. “Als 
ich zuerst nach Moskau kam, war mir alles bekannt und altvertraut,” 
berichtet er.'” “Zu Ostern war’s. Da riihrte es mich an, wie meine Ostern, 
mein Frihling, meine Glocken. Es war die Stadt meiner Altesten und 
tiefsten Erinnerungen, es war ein fortwihrendes Wiedersehen und Win- 
ken: es war Heimat.’”’ Morgenstern fiihlte sich nicht so urverwandt mit 
der russischen Volksseele, die er im Moskauer Kiinstlertheater bei einer 
Gastreise in Berlin kennen lernte. “‘Man spiirte, da war etwas, was man 
selbst nicht hatte... ein Hauch slawischer Seele, slawischen Geistes. 
Und damit eines Seelischen, Geistigen, das der Zukunft naher steht 
als wir... Nicht Amerika—Russland ist das Land der unbegrenzten 
Méglichkeiten.”"* Das erinnert dann wieder an Rilkes Schilderung der 
Russen als “Menschen voll Ferne, Ungewissheit und Hoffnung, Wer- 
dende.””!7 

Rilke hatte sein Russlanderlebnis als Vierundzwanzigjihriger, fiir 
Morgenstern wurde dieses Land erst in reiferen Jahren zum Erlebnis. 
So ist wohl zu erkliren, dass Rilke im russischen Volk mehr die negativen 
Vorziige sah: ihre Dunkelheit, ihre Einsamkeit, ihre Demut, wihrend 
der gereiftere Morgenstern mehr das Positive, Verbindende herausfiihlte: 
die unausgesprochene, uneingestandene aber selbstverstindliche Liebe 
zu einander, zu ihren Dichtern, die innere Religiositit als Unterton ihres 
ganzen nationalen Lebens.'* Tolstoi als religiése Persénlichkeit war fiir 
den jungen Rilke epochemachend, Morgenstern fiihlte sich starker zu 
Dostojewski hingezogen. Nach Jahren innerer Zweifel und Ratlosigkeit, 

4 Vgl. Zitate bei Bauer, idid., S. 120. 

6 H. Berendt, Mitteilungen der Bonner lit. Gesellschaft, 1911, S. 86. 


Ellen Key, Seelen und Werke (Berlin, 1911), S. 159. 
18M. Bauer, a.a.0., S. 245. 19 M. Bauer, ibid. 
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gegen die er sich mit dem grotesken Humor der Galgenlieder zu wehren 
suchte, war Morgenstern 1906 an einen Wendepunkt gekommen, wo 
ihm die Erkenntnis von der schrankenlosen Einheit aller Menschen als 
Teile und Bewusstseinsstufen Gottes aufging. Das bringt ihn Dosto 
jewski besonders nahe, tiber dessen Gestalten Morgenstern sagt: in 
ihnen “‘brennt die Flamme Gottes selbst, die Flamme des um sich selbst 
ringenden Gottes, dessen Leib das unendliche All der Gestirne und dessen 
Geist der Geist ihrer Lebendigen ist.’”° 

Bei Rilke hat sich das Russlanderlebnis in seinen Werken deutlicher 
kristallisiert, es hat seinen Niederschlag im Stundenbuch gefunden und 
in den Geschichten vom lieben Gott, denn bei ihm bedeutete es Anstoss 
und Anlass zu seiner religidsen Wende; bei Morgenstern war der religidise 
Durchbruch von anderer Seite erfolgt, und Russland brachte nur Be- 
statigung und Vertiefung. Der Anlass zur mystischen Einkehr kam bei 
ihm aus der Welt der deutschen Mystik. Damit sind wir bei der dritten 
gemeinsamen Bildungswelt der beiden Lyriker angekommen, die sich 
besonders an die Namen Meister Eckehart, Angelus Silesius und Novalis 
kniipft. Es handelt sich weniger um eine neue Offenbarung durch die 
deutschen Mystiker, als um eine innere Wesensverwandtschaft mit ihnen, 
die sich auf ahnliche Erlebnisse griindet und so in ahnlichen Ahnungen 
und Erkenntnissen gipfelt. Uber Rilkes Verwandtschaft mit den alt- 
deutschen Mystikern, wie sie sich besonders im Stundenbuch wieder- 
spiegelt, liegt eine Untersuchung von Franz Koch*! vor. Uber “Morgen- 
stern im Rahmen der mittelalterlichen deutschen Mystik” spricht Her- 
bert Giffei ausfihrlich.” Gasser zeigt in einem langeren Abschnitt® das 
Gemeinsame bei Rilke und Novalis, wihrend Morgensterns Wesensver- 
wandtschaft mit Novalis von mir in einem friiheren Artikel dargestellt 
wurde.™ Der letzte geschlossene Bildungskreis, der Rilkes Entwicklung 
mitgeformt hat, ist bekanntlich das moderne Frankreich mit Rodin und 
den Symbolisten. Morgenstern hat ihn nicht bewusst miterlebt. Dass 
er sich aber, trotz absichtlicher Ablehnung der franzésischen Symbolisten 
auch dieser Kulturstrémung nicht entziehen konnte, hat Victor Klem- 
perer zu zeigen versucht.* 

Treten wir nun schliesslich in die Gefiihls- und Gedankenwelt der 
beiden Dichter selbst ein, so kénnen wir in dem engen Rahmen dieser 
Darstellung unsern Blick nur auf ein paar hervorragerde gemeinsame 
Ziige richten. Man hat Rilke einen “Virtuosen der Einsamkeit” ge- 


% Stufen, S. 336. 3 Witiko, 1929, S. 83. 

® Christian Morgenstern als Mystiker (Bern, 1931), S. 75. 

% Grundsiige der Leb h g R. M. Rilkes, Sprache und Dichtung, Bd. 36. 
* “Novalis und Christian Morgenstern,’ The Germanic Review, v1, 373-388. 

% Vgl. Anm. 5. 
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nannt.* Den angeborenen Hang zur Einsamkeit, die auferzwungene 
Einsamkeit der Kindheit, die selbstgeniesserische Einsamkeit des neu- 
romantischen Astheten, die inbriinstig erflehte Einsamkeit des Mysti- 
kers und die tiefernste, mit aller Macht errungene Einsamkeit des reifen 
Dichters, der sich mit seiner Schépferkraft der Menschheit verantwort- 
lich fiihlt, all das finden wir bei Rilke. Wohl kein anderer Dichter hat 
die unbegriffene Einsamkeit des Kindes, das ausgeschlossen von der 
Welt der Erwachsenen in einem Zauberkreis voll Geheimnis und Schauer 
lebt, ergreifender dargestellt, als Rilke in seinem Malte. Er hat ja auch 
seine eigenen Kinderjahre als Martyrium empfunden, obwohl wir jetzt 
wissen, dass er keine itibermissig schwere Kindheit durchmachen 
musste.?” Ganz anders erlebte Morgenstern seine Kindheit ‘“‘in einsam 
frohen Spielen,’’* in denen man schon seine spitere Liebe zur Einsam- 
keit vorausahnen kann. Wie anders muss Morgensterns Stimmungs- 
hintergrund gewesen sein, wenn er als Siebenunddreissigjihriger noch 
sagen konnte, dass er immer noch im und vom Sonnenschein seiner 
Kindheit lebe.2® Aus diesem Gefiihl heraus konnte er auch seine reizen- 
den Kinderlieder dichten und seine grotesken Galgenlieder “dem Kind 
im Manne” widmen. Das hindert aber nicht, dass er daneben eine tief- 
ernste Seite hat und der Wille zur Einsamkeit bei ihm stark ausgeprigt 
ist. Er kennt den Schmerz der ginzlichen seelischen Verlassenheit, in 
der er um ein verstehendes Herz fleht,*° er weiss aber auch, dass der Weg 
zur Tiefe nur durch die Einsamkeit geht,*' dass biirgerliche Zudringlich- 
keit ihm “den Ernst zum Leben und die Kraft zum Werk” lihmt.” Er 
wiinscht sich eine Hiitte und ein Stiick Wald, um sich ganz in sein 
Ewiges versenken zu kénnen.® Je tiefer er in die unsichtbare Welt ein- 
dringt, desto mehr wird er der sichtbaren entfremdet. So sieht er voraus: 
“Thr alle werdet mich verlassen, alle. Fremd werd ich euch werden, wie 
ein Frevier—mehr noch wie ein Tor, wie ein kranker Vogel, den man 
stumm bedauert, geduldig hinnimmt.’™ 

In dem Masse aber, in dem die beiden Dichter in ihre Einsamkeit 
hineinwachsen, nehmen sie zugleich zu an verstehender Liebe zu ihrer 
Umwelt, der stummen und lebendigen Kreatur. Pongs hat darauf hinge- 
wiesen, wie Liebe und Einsamkeit die Grundspannungen in Rilkes 
Wesen waren, wie Rilkes Liebe sich wandelte von dem noch schwebenden 
Umkreisen Gottes im Stundenbuch zu der liebenden ginzlichen Hingabe 
an die Dinge, in denen er Gott am niichsten zu kommen hoffte, und 
schliesslich zu der reinen metaphysischen Liebe, die nicht mehr besitzen 


* G. Buchheit, a.a.0., S. 18. 37 Vgl. Carl Sieber, René Rilke (Leipzig, 1932). 
2° M. Bauer, a.a.O., S. 10. 29 Stufen, S. 10. 

3° Mensch Wanderer (Miinchen, 1928), S. 20. 31 Tbid., S. 44. 

® Tbid.,S. 175. % Tbid., S. 164. “4 Epigramme (Miinchen, 1922), S. 112. 
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will, die keine Gegenliebe erwartet, die die geistige Freiheit des andern 
umso mehr achtet, je mehr sie ihn liebt, sodass die gréssere Liebe noch 
einen Zuwachs an Einsamkeit bringt.* Eine ganz ahnliche Grundstim- 
mung der tiberpersénlichen Menschenliebe finden wir auch bei Morgen- 
stern. Schon in einem Spruch des Vierundzwanzigjahrigen heisst es: 
“Und eine Gottesliebe flammt in mir empor zur ganzen Welt.’ Ein 
Echo auf jene hohepriesterliche Liebe, mit der Rilke sich den Dingen 
hingibt, um sie Gott entgegenzuformen, klingt in Morgensterns Worten, 
wenn er sagt: ‘‘Es gibt noch eine gréssere Liebe, als die nach dem Besit, 
des geliebten Gegenstands sich sehnende: die die geliebte Seele erlisen 
wollende. Und diese Liebe ist so géttlich schén, dass es nichts Schéneres 
auf Erden gibt.’*’ Die Notwendigkeit der geistigen Freiheit in der Liebe 
hat Morgenstern selbst erfahren und so ausgedriickt: “Ich bin ein 
Mensch von rechter Vogelart und lass nicht gern die Hinde um mich 
legen,” “denn alle Liebe will besitzen und ich will nicht besessen sein.’”* 
Und wenn wir Morgensterns Gedicht “Jiinglings Absage’’ lesen, miissen 
wir unwillkiirlich an den Schluss des Malte denken, mit der Geschichte 
vom verlorenen Sohn, der, wie Rilke es deutet, sein Vaterhaus verliess, 
weil er zu viel geliebt wurde: 

Oh, liebt mich nicht, ihr Guten und Gerechten, 

oh lasst mich nicht so herb und qualvoll leiden, 

von eurem Wege muss mein Weg sich scheiden . . .** 


Die Liebe aber, die auf keine Gegenliebe rechnet, hat Morgenstern im 
Bilde Solvejgs dargestellt: 

Du weisst ja nicht, was Liebe alles vermag! 

—Traun! Doch nur, die von Gegenliebe weiss, 

-nicht Liebe, deren Gegenliebe—schlaft. 


O dass Ihr solches nie zusammentrift! 
Doch wahre Liebe trigt selbst diesen Schlag 
und wartet, wartet selbst in Nacht und Eis.” 


Der Glaube an das Géttliche im Menschen und seine Liebe zum Men- 
schen sind schon von friih auf in Morgenstern verwurzelt. Nach seinem 
mystischen Erlebnis ums Jahr 1906 kann er in den Menschen nichts 
anderes mehr sehen, als Gott selbst in seinen tausendfaltigen Bewusst- 
seinsstufen. Von da aus fand er dann auch den inneren Zugang zum 
Johannesevangelium, an dem Punkt, wo es heisst: “Ich und der Vater 
sind eins.” In den letzten Jahren riickte unter dem Einfluss der Anthro- 
posophie die Christusgestalt immer mehr in den Mittelpunkt von 

* Hermann Pongs, “R. M. Rilke,” Euphorion (1931), S. 35. 

* Mensch Wanderer, S. 31. 7 Stufen, S. 138. 

8 Zitiert bei Giffei, a.a.0., S. 102. 3° Auf vielen Wegen (Miinchen, 1921). 

4° Mensch Wanderer, S. 210. 
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Morgensterns religidéser und dichterischer Weltanschauung, sodass er in 
ihr die héchste Ausstrahlung der von friih an erstrebten priesterlichen 
Liebe zur Menschheit erlebt und so zum Ausdruck bringt: 


Ich habe den MENSCHEN gesehen in seiner tiefsten Gestalt, 
ich kenne die Welt bis auf den Grundgehalt. 


Ich weiss, dass Liebe, Liebe ihr tiefster Sinn, 
und dass ich da, um immer mehr zu lieben, bin. 


Ich breite die Arme aus, wie ER getan, 
ich méchte die ganze Welt, wie ER, umfahn.“ 


Dieses Bekenntnis steht in scheinbar schroffem Gegensatz zu Rilke, 
der Christus in diesem Zusammenhang iiberhaupt nicht nennt, und doch 
ist Rilkes Lebenshaltung und besonders seine Stellung zum Tod eine 
charakteristisch christliche. Seine bejahende Stellung zum Tod als dem 
innersten Sinn unsres Lebens kommt wohl am eindringlichsten im 
letzten Teil des Stundenbuchs und am Anfang des Malte zum Ausdruck. 
Hier finden wir das Ethos vom eignen Tod, dem grossen Tod, der orga- 
nisch in uns wichst und reift als unsre wahre Lebensfrucht, im Gegen- 
satz zum kleinen, unreifen Tod, dem undifferenzierten Massensterben. 
Die Rilkesche Verkiindigung vom eignen Tod, der uns von innen her 
formt, klingt auch in den Worten Morgensterns an: “Mein Tod ist 
meine Wahrheit, dein Tod die Deinige. Wenn ich als Individuum sterbe, 
bejahe ich mich als Welt.’ “Es gibt keinen grésseren Stilisator in der 
Natur als den Tod... Je mehr uns der Tod in Hinden hat, desto 
gréssere Kunstwerke werden wir.’ Sogar die Rilkesche Vorstellung des 
Todes als der reifen Lebensfrucht, die nicht vorzeitig abgebrochen werden 
darf, erscheint in dem Morgensternschen Gedicht: ‘“Versuchung,’’ in 
dem er den Selbstmordgedanken von sich weist: 


Mein Tagwerk ist noch nicht vollbracht. 
Wer an der Schal- sich vergreift, 

Bevor sie ihren Kern gereift,— 

er schlaft zu friih ein—und erwacht— 
zu spit.“ 

Mit dem Problem des Todes ist das der Verwandlung eng verkniipft. 
Es bildet einen der Kernpunkte von Rilkes Alterswerk. Hier wird der 
Mensch als spirituelles Wesen erfasst, das im Weltall den Auftrag hat, 
die Erde mit Geist zu durchdringen, das Stoffliche zu vergeistigen, das 
Sichtbare unsichtbar zu machen. So heisst es in der siebten Duineser 
Elegie: 

“ Wir fanden einen Pfad (Miinchen, 1922), S. 50. 
® Stufen, S. 222. © [bid., S. 267. “ Einkehr, S. 22. 
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Erde, ist es nicht dies, was du willst: unsichtbar 
in uns erstehn?—Ist es dein Traum nicht, 
einmal unsichtbar zu sein?—Erde! Unsichtbar! 
Was, wenn Verwandlung nicht, ist dein dringender Auftrag? 
Erde, du liebe, ich will. 
Fiir den Dichter Rilke bedeutet dies aber, sich so in die Gestalten der 
Aussenwelt zu versenken, das man ihr innerstes Wesen erfiihlen, es in 
seinem Geiste spiegeln und aussprechen kann. Das menschliche Wort 
wird dann das magische Organ der Verwandlung, eserhebt sich zur gitt- 
lichen Schépferkraft des Logos. Auch Morgenstern ahnt schon friih den 
heiligen Auftrag des Menschen, die Dinge durch sein Geisteswort zu er- 
lésen: 
Es gibt ein ganzes Heer von Dingen, 
die alle singen wollen, singen. 
Was Wunder, wenn solch heilger Sache 
ich mich, als Mensch, zum Anwalt mache.** 


Auch er ist tiberzeugt, dass das Ziel der Erde in der Vergeistigung des 
Erdenstoffes liegt: 

Lichelt nicht, wenn Paulus spricht 

von dem Schrei der Creatur. 

Selbst die harte Felsenflur 

Wird einst wiederum zu—Licht.* 


Licht ist fiir Morgenstern aber die héchste stoffliche Offenbarung des 
Geistigen, und so driickt er in der Lichtwerdung, der Sonnenwerdung das 
letzte Erdenziel aus." 

Eine tiefsinnige, organische Verbindung finden die beiden Rilke- 
schen Gedanken von der dem Tode entgegenreifenden Lebensfrucht und 
von der fortschreitenden Vergeistigung des Stofflichen durch den Men- 
schen bei Morgenstern in der friih geahnten und ihm spiter zur Gewiss- 
heit erhobenen Erkenntnis der wiederholten Erdenleben.* Unter diesem 
Gesichtspunkt wird dann auch der ritselhafte ““Missklang des Kinder- 
todes,”*® den Rilke in der vierten Duineser Elegie beriihrt, gelést. 
Wenn, wie Morgenstern es sieht, das kleine Kind als seelisch geistiges 
Wesen keine Neugeburt, sondern eine Wiedergeburt ist, braucht man 
von einem unschuldigen Opfer oder sinnlosen Tod nicht mehr zu 
sprechen, sondern kann eine von tiefstem Sinn durchwaltete Schick- 
salsentwicklung ahnen.5° 

EricH HoFACKER 

Washington University 


% Epigramme, S. 99. “ Mensch Wanderer, S. 238. 

“? Wir fanden einen Pfad, S. 58. 

* Vgl. Stufen, S. 246, 272, 273, 278, Epigramme, S. 119. *? H. Pongs, a.a.0., S. 62. 
 Stufen, S. 281-82. 
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XLII 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ASTHETICS OF 
LITERARY PORTRAITURE 


ESPITE the myriad studies of literature in print, a comprehensive 

esthetics of literary portraiture remains still unavailable. In the 
following mere introduction to the subject I propose to state a principle 
whereby to explain the beauty of fictional personages; to devote atten- 
tion chiefly to a discussion of the ontology of such personages, giving a 
thumbnail historical sketch of this ontology; and to conclude with a 
cursory glimpse into the functions of such portraiture.' 


Literary artists and critics alike have convincingly testified to the 
use of living models? and to the measurement of beauty in character 
by the semblance of viability achieved.* They assume thereby that 
there is something of beauty in all such lives as are worthy to serve 
as models for literary portraits. And beyond this they have lent their 
commitments to the upbuilding of a widespread conviction that there 
are always some few people whose actual lives and careers may properly 
be characterized as beautiful. Thus Plato and many of his contempo- 
raries found the life of Socrates a constant source of esthetic pleasure.‘ 
That the lives of Cellini, Goethe, Lincoln, and many men of similar 
eminence have provided esthetic experiences for their fellow-men is 
attested in scores of documents. 

This granted, it is apparent that we must at the outset investigate 
the nature of such actual people. Even a cursory study of the lives 
above cited clearly shows that a person so characterized is not neces- 
sarily beautiful in external appearance, nor necessarily good. He is 


! Other major divisions of the subject, such as the Ecology of Fictive Beings, Methods 
of Auctorial Portraiture, Varieties of Beauty in Literary Portraits, and Aesthetic Judg- 
ments of the Beauty of Dramatis Personae, will necessarily be excluded from present con- 
sideration. 

2 For representative evidence see Aristotle, Poetics, tr. S. H. Butcher (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1907), p. 11, Boileau, The Art of Poetry, in The Poetical Treatises of Horace, 
Vida, and Boileau, by A. S. Cook (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1892), p. 192, Gustav Gruener, 
“The Genesis of the Characters in Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise’,”” PMLA, vu, 2 (1892), 
77, and W. S. Maugham, “How I Write Short Stories,” S.R.L. (July 28, 1934). 

* For two notable items from a mass of evidence consult Henry James, Te Real Thing 
and Other Tales (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922), and E. H. Wright, “ Reality and 
Inconsistency in Shakespeare’s Characters,”’ in Shakesperian Studies (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1916), p. 372. 

* Cf. Gilbert Murray, Ancient Greek Literature (New York: Appleton & Co., 1927), 
pp. 170-177. 
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rather a person who is genuinely what he is, who does naturally and 
spontaneously what he does, as if born to the réle, so that this réle 
and the major aspects of his viable being seem inseparably and exclu- 
sively one.’ Thus he appears veritably to bring this réle to life. The well- 
known maxims that “the style is the man,” “character is destiny,” 
and the like add their weight in behalf of this interpretation.* We 
are led to believe, therefore, that it is precisely the same total mergence 
of a réle with an individual being which constitutes the beauty of char- 
acter in literary portraits. Such portraits represent always the fusion of 
human destinies with fictive individuals in such a manner that the mean- 
ing or significance of these individuals seems to come alive and to be- 
come an attentionable part of perceived reality. 

This fusion is, then, the basic principle upon which any explanation 
of that beauty must depend. This basic theory is formulated by W. T. 
Stace in the proposition that 


beauty is the fusion of an intellectual content, consisting of empirical non- 
perceptual concepts, with a perceptual field, in such manner that the intellectual 
content and the perceptual field are indistinguishable from one another; and in 
such manner as to constitute the revelation of an aspect of reality.’ 


Stated in terms specifically relevant to our subject: the esthetic pleas- 
ures of literary portraits derive fundamentally from the revelation of 
non-perceptual concepts concerning human destiny through the media- 
tion of fictional individuals. 

The nature of the fictional embodiments here referred to is a matter 
of common knowledge, but the no-perceptual concepts are entities 
less generally recognized. We are all familiar with various kinds of 
mental constructs. The most common are those mental abstractions 
which have tangible correlates in concrete objects, such as: negro, barn, 
running, envy, oblique. In contrast, many so-called “free” concepts have 
no phenomenal correlates, but represent instead those generalized con- 
clusions that are drawn “from areas of human experience so large they 
cannot be grasped together in any single act of perception.”* Examples 
of such non-perceptual concepts are: redemption is possible through 
persistent aspiration;*® jealousy defeats its own ends; adverse environs 


5 For a discussion of the views expressed in this and the foregoing sentence see W. T. 
Stace, The Meaning of Beauty (London: Richards & Toulmin, 1929), pp. 238 and 239. 

* Consult, on this matter, A. C. Bradley, Shakesperian Tragedy (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1922), p. 13; A. B. Faust, “The Problematic Hero in German Fiction,” PMLA, 
xvI, 1, n.s. rx, 1 (1901), 92-98, and William Troy, “Stephen Dedalus and James Joyce,” 
Nation (Feb. 14, 1934), p. 188. 

™W. T. Stace, op. cit., p. 43. 8 W. T. Stace, op. cit., p. 49. 

* Cf. Robert Browning, “Paracelsus,” Browning’s Complete Works (Boston: Houghton 
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tend to thwart the development of potential character qualities. They 
are too wide in their implications ever to be seen in any immediately 
perceptible field of individual being.’ 

The break between such homeless abstractions and the realized sig- 
nificance of individual existence it is art’s function to repair through its 
rhythmical disposal of selected data of individual experience, a process 
whereby it achieves a fusion of meanings with fictive beings."' By this 
process the literary artist telescopes the data of human experience so 
that the significance-bearing items are brought into juxtaposition and 
the resultant integration, a meaningful life, becomes an immediately 
perceived reality. 


We are now prepared to investigate the ontology, or theory of being, 
of literary personages. Of primary importance is the fact that these 
personages have always only a fictional existence. It is only in a fictional 
world that the manipulation of the data of experience by which char- 
acters are created is possible. Further, the fictional nature of these 
beings precludes practical reactions to them and thus renders them 
amenable to esthetic apprehension alone.” “A cup or beaker,’ says 
Max Eastman, “‘if it is to be artistic, must not only satisfy our eye and 
hand and lip, but must stop us from drinking.””* 

The major properties of being in dramatis persone are, then, non- 
perceptual concepts concerning life and perceptual fictive individuals. 
The first of these brings to the fusion the intangible phases of being, 
while the second supplies the illusion of a veritable embodiment. The 
non-perceptual concepts can have being only in the sense that in art 
they become living truths, of intrinsic worth, verifiable in experience 
or plausibly capable of becoming so. The fictive individuals provide 
their own evidence of being through their semblance to organic life. 

The correlates of these two elements are character and personality. 
Character corresponds to the meanings or concepts; personality, to the 





Mifflin, 1895), pp. 12-48, and the reference to Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, 
in W. H. Van Der Smissen, Goethe’s Faust (New York: Dutton & Co., 1926), Preface, 
p. Xv. 

© Actual people who have beautiful characters and some few similar phenomena would 
be exceptions. 

4 Compare this with the analysis of Proust’s method by William Troy in his Proust 
in Retrospect, Symposium 11, 3 (July, 1931), 387-389, and with Justin O’Brien’s similar 
analysis in Some Recent Proustiana, ibid., pp. 392-395. 

8 Cf. D. H. Parker, The Principles of Z:sthetics (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1920), 
pp. 68-69. 

8 Quoted in a review of Mr. Eastman’s Art and the Life of Action, with Other Essays 
(New York: Knopf, 1934), by H. S. Canby, S.R.L. (Nov. 3, 1934), p. 255. 
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fully realized individualities. In the qualitative sense character in a 
literary personage is that phase of its being whereby its meaning, pur- 
pose, career, réle, or destiny appears to be given direction and bounds 
by the pursuit of some intellectual ideal. The sense history of the term 
supports this view, as does also the nature of the literary form to which 
it has given its name."* Thus interpreted, the character of a person is 
that part of him—even to the whole being in some instances—which is 
“moulded in a pattern, firm, consistent, dependable.” It is defined by 
Miinsterberg as “the power to keep the selected motive dominant 
throughout life,’* and by Dr. Roback as “an enduring psycho-physical 
disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with a regula- 
tive principle.’”? This regulative principle is apparently identical with 
the intellectual ideal above mentioned,'* and the inhibitions cited are 
those operative against any impulses whose indulgence might thwart 
the realization of the ideal. The formation of character of this sort 
comes by the maintenance of integrity in the midst of the social milieu, 
quite as Goethe says, 


Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille: 
Ein Charakter im Strome der Welt.!® 


Personality is quite distinct. It is the living whole of a being, un- 
canalized by any intellectual ideal. Its determination lies in the equi- 
table activity of all the faculties, so its indulgence of instinctive impulses 
is imperative. Its lone restriction is to be itself, to keep such bounds 
only as are prescribed by the coherence of all its achievements and po- 
tentialities—a coherence roughly comparable to that of an art work 
and in marked contrast to the rigidity of pattern in a character.?° Thus, 
while keeping to its course, as does a river within its banks, personality 
still remains ever open to growth and change, limited only by the bounds 
of whatever psycho-somatic individuality gives it embodiment. 

With the above definitions in mind we should be able to avoid mis- 


4 For a varied selection of witnesses to this fact see Gwendolen Murphy, A Cabinet of 
Characters (London: Oxford University Press, 1925), Introduction, pp. v-viii; E. C. 
Baldwin, “The ‘Character’ in Restoration Comedy,” PMLA, xxx, 1, n.s. xxi, 1 (1915), 
64-78; D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance (Columbia University Press: 
1922), pp. 80-82; and A. A. Jack, Essays on the Novel (New York: The Macmillan Co.., 
1897), p. 224. 

% Herbert Read, “Personality in Literature,” Symposium, a1, 3 (July, 1931), 299. 

% Quoted by Herbert Read, op. cit., p. 299. 

17 Also quoted by Mr. Read, op. cit., p. 299. 

18 Compare this principle with Browning’s regulative ideas, for a discussion of which 
see my study, The Aisthetics of Robert Browning (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1924), p. 56. 

19 Another quotation by Mr. Read, op. cit., p. 300. 

% Tbid., pp. 295, 296 and 304-305. 
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taking as personality the mere surface sheen or texture of individual 
being. Obviously character and personality have each their own char- 
acteristic surface manifestations. For such peripheral radiations to con- 
stitute a personality would require that in themselves alone they ex- 
hibit a coherent individuality of such scope and complexity as to seem 
always incalculable and beyond the reach of the inevitable.”* For them 
to constitute evidences of character would require of them the demarca- 
tion of a circumscribed réle, of a destiny necessarily rooted in person- 
ality” but impersonalized to some degree by its intellectual ideal. The 
differentiation here set up is, of necessity, only relative, for both char- 
acter and personality are present to some degree in all people and so in- 
evitably, too, in all literary personages of any notable beauty. The 
dominance of one or the other gives the clue to the nature and kind of 
being in these personages and is a conditioning influence in the degree 
and quality of their beauty. 



















The kinds and relationships of being manifested by the dramatis 
persone of literature are of infinite variety. Attempts to classify them 
have proven obstructive of esthetic pleasure at times, and have occa- 
sionally had a reprehensible influence upon artistic practices;¥ but in 
the main they have been helpful to criticism and esthetic judgment. 
Often, too, they have contributed to the enlargement and enrichment 
of the zstehtic faculties and thus shared indirectly in the building of 
an increased readiness and scope of appreciation. We can here attempt 
only to range the previously differentiated classes and relationships in 
a relatively consistent system such as will make clear the common 
bases of division, the criteria of distinctions within the major categories, 
and the accepted terminology throughout. It is only a panoramic glimpse 
of the whole province which I shall endeavor to present. 

The classes of literary figures are primarily differentiated by the 
various kinds of fictive being made manifest in them. Upon this basis 
of division there are distinguishable six kinds of dramatis persone, 
marked respectively by their grade or order, unity, completeness, dura- 
tion, state, and mode of manifestation of being. The three fundamental 
























™ Cf. Calvin Thomas, “Literature and Personality,” PMLA, xn, 3, n.s. v, 3 (1897), 
pp. 308-309. 

™ This description of character is from W. D. Howells, Heroines of Fiction (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1901), p. 65. 

* Note, for example, the influence of Aristotle upon the Renaissance dramatists, as 
pointed out in D. L. Clark, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

* The widespread contributions of Aristotle and Horace in the development of character- 
ization are especially notable in this connection. Cf. D. L. Clark, op. cit., pp. 80-82. 
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categories of ontology—quality, unity, and existence—include these 
six classes. 

1. According to their grade or order of being, fictional persons are 
of three kinds: superhuman, non-human, and human. Owing to man’s 
persistent anthropomorphism, however, this classification appears some- 
what spurious, for in the Gods we can find only such meanings as human 
psychic experience enables us to visualize.» The Olympian figures of the 
Greek drama, the heavenly protagonists in the works of Dante and 
Milton, Goethe’s Mephistopheles, Anatole France’s Satanic Majesty 
and rebel angels—all the literary personages of the superhuman order 
are in their essential natures human, and transcend the mortals for the 
most part only in the superhuman degree to which they possess the 
human quality.* But to further distinguish such personages and to en- 
franchise the deities from man’s bodily limitations, we have almost in- 
variably ascribed to them somatic forms which differ in conspicuous 
but slight particulars from the human body. Whatever beauty such 
figures have must lie, then, in the fusion of meanings of superhuman 
degree with perceptual fields adequate to embody these meanings and 
still sufficiently manlike to afford them recognizable individual life. 

The same appears to be largely true also of the non-human figures in 
literary portraiture, except that here there is usually a desire to show 
inferiority rather than transcendence. Consequently the somatic forms 
given these figures are frequently pervaded by animal features. The con- 
cepts (or meanings), too, seem rather prevailingly those of the brute 
nature vestigial in humanity. Where this is not true, or only partly 
true, as in Shakespeare’s Caliban and Ariel, Ibsen’s Boyg, Hauptmann’s 
Rautendelein, and in the celebrated ghosts of literature, the non- 
human figures invariably take on superhuman features to some degree. 
In either case they are always mainly human in essential significance. 

Both superhuman and non-human figures of beauty are extremely 
rare in literary portraiture. This is necessarily the case: for if the deities 
and earth-spirits be represented by the fusion of human forms and mean- 
ings, then the beauty of character appears to lie in the humanity made 
manifest; and if superhuman or non-human forms be employed con- 


% On the portrayal of superhuman figures in literature see A. C. Bradley, op. cit., pp. 
29-30 and 172-174; L. P. Smith, On Reading Shakespeare (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1933), pp. 98-99; William Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, Collected Works 
(New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902), 1, 172 (a quotation from Schlegel’s Lectures 
on the Drama); and Henry Fielding, The History of Tom Jones (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1836), 1, 330. 

* The human being, we are told, “Repeats God’s process in man’s due degree,” Cf. 
Robert Browning, op. cit., p. 421. 
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viction that significant individual existence has been realized is almost 
impossible.” Prometheus, Ariel, Caliban, and Rautendelein unmistak- 
ably come alive with beauty, but figures their like are so extraordinarily 
few as to confirm rather than refute the validity of our pronouncement. 
It is with fictive human personages, therefore, that our study is mainly 
concerned.”* 

2. On the basis of their unity of being, fictional persons are classifiable 
as consistent and inconsistent. Between these two extremes all possible 
gradations of unity and variety are possible. Few such persons remain 
always wholly “in character,” and some “consistent inconsistency’ 
seems required even of the most radically non-classical figures. Those of 
relatively high consistency tend to become type characters; those of 
high inconsistency, to approach complete personalities.*° The require- 
ments of consistency and decorum, asserted and reasserted from Aris- 
totle to Fielding, were unquestionably responsible for that foreshorten- 
ing of the dramatis persone into types which was almost without ex- 
ception in the practice of the ancient writers and hardly less general in 
the portraiture of the neo-classicists.** The occasional Tom Jones who 
escaped the devitalizing influence of a narrow consistency is evidence 
of a liberalizing inconsistency which ever and again crept into the 
practice of the dogmatists themselves.” But even so, Fielding has his 
Blifil and his Squire Alworthy. Meanwhile those who, from the Renais- 
sance on, remained unaware of or indifferent to the doctrinaire view- 
point were demonstrating beyond refutation that character creations 
capture the beauty of individual lives in proportion only as they mani- 
fest the inconsistency of these lives within the wide limits of integrated 
beings.* 

A group of literary personages in which the portrayal of dual or 
multiple personality is attempted forces upon us a third class in the 
province under discussion. However, since it is generally agreed that 
unity of being is one of the a priori conditions of individual life, the 
ever-recurrent attempts, both in theory and artifact, to demonstrate 
its multiplicity must necessarily to some degree constitute a negation 
of all being. In spite of this, or perhaps because of it, the attempts 


7 Cf. William Hazlitt, op. cit., p. 172, and L. P. Smith, of. cit., pp. 98-100. 

*8 “Man, therefore, is the highest subject.”” Such is the dictum of Henry Fielding, op. 
cit,, 1, 331. % Aristotle’s phrase. Cf. Poetics, op. cit., p. 55. 

%® In addition to Aristotle, in the above reference, consult the views of Horace, Vida, 
and Boileau, in Cook, of. cit., pp. 7-23, 107-108, 144, 191-192; and Clark, op. cit., pp. 
79-80. Cf. E. H. Wright, op. cit., pp. 378, 380, and 383. 

® Cf. Henry Fielding, op. cit., 1, 334. 

* Cf. E. H. Wright, of. cit., pp. 378-383, and W. D. Howells, op. cit., pp. 80 and 176, 
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mentioned have remained perenially alluring, even though the dramatis 
persone of this class have almost invariably been wanting in beauty. 
The failure to achieve beauty in portraits of multiple personalities 
seems inescapable. The meanings in such figures, for one thing, seem 
still too uncertain to be effectively fused. But granted that these mean- 
ings might, under the egis of contemporary psychology,* be sufficiently 
clarified to become fusible, the major difficulty still remains. The artist 
has still the task of exhibiting in a coherent individual two or more 
réles of such conflicting natures that they palpably separate the in- 
dividual into a like number of autonomous personalities. If to this end 
a single fictive person be employed, the duality or multiplicity remains 
unrealized; whereas, if more than one are used, there results a plurality 
of perceptual fields and the conditions of beauty in the portraiture seem 
inescapably violated.* Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde have, un- 
mistakably, a realized duality; but unfortunately for the realization of 
beauty in character, this duality persists in the realm of somatic forms 
as well as in that of character meanings. There appear always to be 
two men, two perceptual fields. The same is true of the protagonists 
in Eugene O’Neill’s The Great God Brown, though here there is not that 
sharp distinctness which strikes one in Stevenson’s work.* 

3. On the basis of their completeness of being, fictional persons are 
classifiable into three major kinds; namely, symbols, types, and com- 
plete individualities. The various minor classes distinguishable on the 
same basis, such as allegorical, stock, and lay figures, puppets and 
marionettes, are usually but modifications or divergent aspects of one 
or another of the major kinds. Although literary personages of impor- 
tance elude complete inclusion in any one of these categories, yet scarcely 
any figure in all literature fails to show some scantiness or fullness of 
being such as to range it predominantly in one of the groups specified. 

Symbolic personages, unlike mathematical symbols, are conditioned 
by a necessary resemblance to the things symbolized. When this like- 
ness extends throughout their nature and acts they become allegorical. 
So far as they have beauty, such figures manifest the fusion of concepts 
or meanings not inherently their own, yet recognizably like their own, 


* Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘Concepts of the Newer Psychology,” in Man and His World, 
ed. J. H. S. Bossard (New York: Harper & Bros., 1932), pp. 367-383. 

% Consider in this connection also the transmuting figures in Strindberg’s A Dream 
Play, tr. E. Bjérkman, in Plays, First Series (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912) 
and in Virginia Woolf’s Orlando (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928). 

* For an analysis of the dual personality in Franz Werfel’s Spiegelmensch see William 
Rose, Men, Myths, and Movements in German Literature (London: Allen & Unwin, 1931), 
pp. 221-222. 
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with perceptual individuals amenable to the admission of such extrinsic 
significance. Thus Faust becomes a symbol of all modern occidental 
humanity,*’ while Christian, of Pilgrim’s Progress, is throughout an 
allegorical figure, representative of a salvational destiny in Christendom. 

The type personage is one whose direction and bounds are prescribed 
by an intellectual ideal in the form of a human trait or quality. This 
ideal, in contrast to the meaning of a symbolic figure, is inherently the 
person’s own. Only such figures may properly be said to have character.** 
The thing typified in them may be any conceptual réle which human 
intellection has generalized and given recognized demarcations. Whether 
the réle be distinguished by sensations, emotions, imaginings, thoughts, 
or acts matters not, provided only that its directions and bounds have 
been intellectually conceived and have recognizably set the limits of 
the character. Type figures are seldom beautiful, for the rigidity of 
meanings in them is imperatively so pronounced that complete fusion 
with fictive beings is always to some degree thwarted and the concepts 
remain more or less lifeless abstractions.*® This is not to deny that such 
personages have intellectual values; however, it is highly doubtful if 
any other beauty such works might have could ever fully compensate 
for the want of it in their fictional characters.*° 

The highest degrees of beauty in character are to be found in literary 
personages of complete fullness of being. Such personages most come 
alive and have significance of corresponding scope and vitality.“ They 
at once have and are personalities. In them panoramic truths concern- 
ing man’s purpose and destiny find perfect fusion with fictional lives. 
Yet they remain always difficult to interpret fully, for they transcend 
all set definitions and ideals. Beyond all the commonly accepted mean- 
ings and the myriad individual interpretations men have found for 
Hamlet, there abides always something still left over to discover in the 
melancholy Prince. Such is the case, too, with Faust, Peer Gynt, Don 
Quixote, and many another figure of like proportions. Personages of this 
sort grow as we take on increased ability to understand them. Their 
fullness consists always partly of suggested potentialities unrealized in 
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*7 Consult the various references to Faustian and Western Culture in Oswald Spengler, 
The Decline of the West, tr. C. F. Atkinson, 2 vols. (New York: Knopf & Co., 1926, 1928). 
For the page references see the index to vol u. 

% On this somewhat loose identification of type with character see E. C. Baldwin, op. 
cit., p. 64. 

* This is obviously less true of universal types, such as Odysseus, for instance, than of 
narrowly typical ones, such as people the works of Ben Jonson and the Restoration 
dramas. 4° Cf. L. P. Smith, op. cit., pp. 100-102. “ Jbid., pp. 101-104. 

® Tbid., p.97, A. C. Bradley, op. cit., pp. 93-94, E. H. Wright, op. cit., p. 382. 
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their fictive lifetimes.“ It is because they thus come alive with inex- 
haustible meanings that we of the modern world find in them our highest 
esthetic pleasures. 

4. Within the province of dramatis persone distinguished by their 
duration of being, there is no set number of distinct classes, but only a 
graded series between clearly defined extremes. The terminal types of 
this series are persons that have single moments of being and those 
that have full life-cycles. Wherever durational significance is given to 
the span of life allowed such persons, here the metaphysical entity, 
time, appears to condition human existence. In this there may be the 
implication that life is a matter of moments,“ or, at the opposite ex- 
treme, moments may be so subordinated that the continuity and whole- 
ness of life are postulated as of supreme importance.“ In this matter the 
unity of time intrudes, too, and the esthetic effect varies accordingly 
as the duration of being presented is one of contiguous or one of divided 
moments of existence.“ Contrarily, and transcending time, even multiple 
life-cycles may be presented within the coherence of a single individual 
thereby to suggest the many strange meanings fore and aft from our 
little lifetimes, or those still stranger ones which seem enfranchised 
from time by means of foresight and remembrance.“ 

A matter of high importance to which we can here give but passing 
notice is the potent influence which the duration of being in fictional 
personages has upon the choice of genres. Other factors sometimes have 
paramount sway in the selection of literary forms, but the time span 
presented still always conditions the magnitude and so has always a 
significant part in determining the preferred genre.“ 

5. According to their state of being, the characters of literature are 
either static or dynamic. The dynamic ones may have either develop- 
mental or degenerative motility. The usual objective of static character 
presentation is to make manifest the meanings of existence in its matured 
and immutable aspects.“ There is here no indication of how a person- 


* Cf. E. H. Wright, op. cit., p. 384, and L. P. Smith, op. cit., pp. 97, 101, and 103. 

“ Cf. McBurney Mitchell, “Goethe’s Theory of the Novelle,”” PMLA, xxx, 2, ns. 
xxm, 2 (1915), pp. 227-229. 

“ Cf. Gustav Gruener, op. cit., pp. 75-82; A. C. Bradley, op. cit., p. 71; and William 
Rose, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 

“ Cf. D. L. Clark, op. cit., p. 79, and A. S. Cook, of. cit., p. 187. 

‘7 On these matters see the works of August Strindberg, Virginia Woolf, Eugene O’Neill, 
and Franz Werfel referred to on page 622 above. Marcel Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu and James Joyce’s Ulysses should also be consulted. 

“ Cf. McBurney Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 215-236. 

“ Cf. Katherine Merrill: Characterization in the Beginning of Thackeray’s Pendennis, 
PMLA, xv, 2, n.s. vant, 2 (1900), 246-247, and W. D. Howells, of. cit., p. 105. 
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age’s character or personality came to be what it is, nor of how it might 
presumably become something different. In dynamic figures, on the 
contrary, the meanings fused with the fictive individuals involve pre- 
éminently just such questions.*° Here the agencies whereby character 
and personality are formed, modified or destroyed become dominant 
considerations. In the nature and behavior of those agencies to which 
he ascribes the formation and change of character in his dramatis 
persone the literary artist most reveals his own Weltanschauung, for in 
just these agencies we discover the artist’s conception of the controlling 
forces of the universe.” 

6. Finally, we have still to consider those classes of fictional persons 
that are distinguished in accordance with the mode of manifestation 
of being. The two clearly differentiated classes of this province, sub- 
jective and objective, are acceptably defined for our common under- 
standing.” We need pause here, then, only to explain the operation of 
the principle of beauty in personages of these two types and to indicate 
certain significant problems which arise in that connection. 

A fictional person whose being has chiefly a subjective mode of mani- 
festation is obviously one in whom the concept or meaning has reference 
primarily to the inner life. Our recently enlarged understanding of the 
psychic processes, especially in the subconscious realm, has correspond- 
ingly increased the range of concepts fused with the fictive individuals 
of contemporary literature.* But to expect the dramatis persone who 
bear evidence of this widened understanding to show at once also 
more realistic, abundant, and beautiful personalities would be to forget 
the basic difficulties involved in effectively presenting concepts con- 
cerning the subjective life. Where the manifest being of fictional persons 
is evidenced chiefly by subjective data there appears no perceptual 
field that comes alive as a fictive individual reality. Browning to the 
contrary notwithstanding,“ there must be incorporated in the por- 
traiture sufficient objective data, such as life regularly shows in associa- 
tion with the given subjective ones, if the persons presented are to 
have convincing fictive existence. Until that is done the concepts of 
the newer psychology, or of any other intellectual explorations, find 
no adequate perceptual fields with which to fuse and so remain but 

© Cf. L. P. Smith, op. cit. pp. 96-97, and A. C. Bradley, op. cit., pp. 359-362. 

5. Cf. George H. Opdyke, Art and Nature Appreciation (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1932), pp. 507-516; Henry Fielding, op. cit., 1, 334; William Hazlitt, op. cit., p. 192; 
William Troy, op. cit., pp. 385-387; and Justin O’Brien, op. cit., pp. 393-395. 

® Cf. Robert Browning, “Essay on Shelley,” op. cit., pp. 1008-1014. 

8 There is notable confirmation of this point in the works of Proust and Joyce referred 
to in Note 47. % Cf. Robert Browning, op. cit., pp. 12, 49, and 74. 
® Cf. Clifford Kirkpatrick, op. cit., pp. 373-382. 
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mental abstractions hung upon puppets or shadows. Browning’s Para- 
celsus, Strafford, and Sordello are but three among many literary per- 
sonages whose want of life and beauty rests primarily upon too exclusive 
a use of subjective data in their portraiture. 

Despite all the requisite concessions to inner perception and to other 
relevant factors, it remains incontrovertible that a considerable majority 
of mankind apprehend perceptual realities more fully and understand- 
ingly when these manifest themselves in sensuous form, or with the 
illusion of such form. It follows that fictional persons whose being has 
chiefly an objective mode of manifestation seem best to achieve that 
illusion of meaningful life which is imperative for beauty in character.*’ 
The increased viability of the dramatis persone in German literature 
after the vogue of expressionism died down is but one of many witnesses 
to the indispensability of the objective mode for a lifelike manifestation 
of being in literary portraiture.®* 


Throughout history the theory of being of literary personages has 
undergone changes of profound import. Owing to the limitations im- 
posed we shall find it most profitable to survey these mutations with 
reference only to the three outstanding modes of literary portraiture: 
the classical, the romantic, and the vitalistic modes. Roughly speaking, 
the three may be said to have held sway in chronological sequence, in 
the order named; but all three have been to some degree current in all 
ages.®® 

The classicists have regularly subordinated their characters to plot 
action. Typification has been their traditional method of character 
presentation; hence their literary personages have always been type 
figures whose prime requirement was that they be consistent.*° Among 
the ancient Greeks these figures were usually ideal character types 
whose meanings had relevance to significant human experience every- 
where and always." In the latter part of the ancient classical period 
some of this amplitude was already lost,” and this narrowing process 


5 Browning himself concedes much in this direction. Cf., for example, the Essay on 
Shelley, op. cit., p. 1009. 

57 In addition to Browning’s study of the objective and subjective in the “Essay on 
Shelley” see also A. A. Jack, op. cit., pp. 226-229. 

58 Cf. William Rose, op. cit., pp. 237-241. 

69 Cf. E. H. Wright, op. cit., p. 380, and L. P. Smith, of. cit., pp. 91-95 and 103-104. 

6 Cf. Aristotle, op. cit., pp. 27, 29, and 53-57; D. L. Clark, op. cit., pp. 18, 21, 79, and 80. 

* Cf. Aristotle, op. cit., pp. 35, 57, and 107, and L. P. Smith, of. cit., pp. 91-92 and 100- 
101. 

® Cf. W. W. Comfort: The Character Types in the Old French, Chansons de Geste, 
PMLA, xxt, 2, n.s. xtv, 2 (1906), 279-434; also A. S. Cook, op. cit., pp. 9, 11, 13, 22, and 25. 
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continued until in Renaissance and Neo-classical times the type figures 
often represented only standardized professional réles or mere conven- 
tional traits of character. Some of the dramatis persone in the works of 
Ben Jonson and Moliére show this typicality in its extreme form. Many 
of the character creations of Goldsmith and Sheridan have it to a high 
degree. Patriarch Goeze in Lesseing’s Nathan der Weise is so narrowly 
typical that he seems to some a mere caricature.” Likewise Henry 
Fielding’s Blifil and Squire Alworthy, to whom we have previously re- 
ferred, are to some degree dehumanized by their restriction to trait 
representation.™ 

The increasing narrowness of typification just described is by no 
means the exclusive, nor even the dominant, trend throughout the 
period above specified. Already in Jonson’s time Shakespeare and other 
contemporaries were creating characters who outran typification and 
had relatively little consistency. Throughout the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries there was ebb and flow in the degree to which this mode 
of presentation was employed, but the general tendency was toward less 
narrowness and singleness of traits in the literary portraits. This trend 
persisted so that by the late nineteenth century there again appeared 
numerous fictive personages who were types only in the sense that 
they represented humanity itself, in blocks of experience that are ever- 
recurrent and of abiding significance.© Narrow typification persisted, 
to be sure, but came to be less and less the dominant practice of the 
major artists. 

From first impressions one is tempted to say that the classical mode 
of treatment gave us characters; the romantic one, personalities. Deeper 
study and reflection reveals this statement to be but a misleading part- 
truth, for the personages of romantic literature are still far from fully 
rounded individuals. They are, instead, figures whose direction and 
bounds are prescribed chiefly by emotional and imaginative objectives 
rather than by intellectual ideals.*’ I must forego the development of 
this thesis, but may cite Goethe’s Werther as the sort of portraiture 
upon which I should build a case.** Individuals limited to one or a few 
affective attributes are here the rule, and in them we see personality 


® Gustav Gruener, op. cit., p. 78. * Cf. Henry Fielding, op. cit., 1, 334. 

®% Peer Gynt is but one of many notable examples. 

® Figures done during the naturalistic interlude are exceptions. On narrow types in 
contemporary literature see Edith Wharton, “Tendencies in Modern Fiction,” S.R.L., 
x, 28 (Jan. 27, 1934). 

87 Cf. L. P. Smith, of. cit., pp. 100 (footnote) and 103-104. 

8 Says Ramon Fernandez, “man dehumanizes himself by excess of affectivity at least 
as much as by excess of rationality. . . .”” Quoted by Herbert Read, op. cit., p. 307. 
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still under restrictions, for here it must sacrifice the common ideals of 
mankind upon the altar of affective uniqueness.*® Shakespeare’s women 
are, as Hazlitt pointed out,’® charming abstractions of the affections, 
but that they have three-dimensional personalities comparable to those 
of his major masculine figures no one would seriously maintain. 

Figures done in the romantic mode are perennial, but tend to become 
the prevailing type only in periods when emotional and imaginative 
faculties are in the ascendant.” Vast lures to men’s bodies or to their 
spirits, or to both, may inaugurate such periods. Sometimes they appear 
as reactions to eras dominated by intellectual aims and pursuits. One 
dare hardly generalize concerning the sequence. The Odyssey followed 
the Iliad; Shakespeare interspersed romantic creations among works of 
other tone colors; Goethe’s Werther preceded his more classical produc- 
tions. The Renaissance was partly a reaction to Scholasticism, but like- 
wise the Romantic Era was partly a reaction to the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. And if a gallery of romantic figures in contemporary writing ap- 
pear to be the product of a reaction to naturalism, one has only to 
remember the dramatis persone drawn by the symbolists and the ex- 
pressionists to correct any impulsive formulation of hard and fast con- 
clusions. It seems safe to infer that personages done in this mode be- 
come prevalent during the terminal epochs of pervasive cultural changes; 
but we cannot be sure, for we know comparatively little as yet of the 
ecology of these elusive figures. 

Although vitalistic may be in some respects a misleading term, it ap- 
pears to be especially happy for the designation of the third mode of 
character presentation. If we dissociate from it the narrower of its vari- 
ous Bergsonian connotations,” its comprehensiveness, whereby to in- 
clude all the elusive contingencies of life, makes it particularly apt; for 
by vitalistic portraiture we mean the presentation of fully rounded per- 
sonalities, of personages bounded only by the coherence of their whole 
psycho-somatic beings. Hamlet, Faust, Peer Gynt, and dramatis per- 
son@ of like dimensions must have been conceived along these lines. 
There have been no periods when this mode of treatment was unmis- 
takably dominant, but whenever the full abundance of life has been 
the unimpeded prime objective with which literary artists have infused 
their character creations, then the vitalistic mode has been operative 


* Cf. Justin O’Brien, op. cit., pp. 394-395, and W. D. Howells, op. cit., pp. 114, 162, 
and 190. 

7 William Hazlitt, “On the Character of Milton’s Eve,” op. cit., p. 105. 

™ Cf. P. E. Wheelwright’s review of Faulkner’s Sanctuary, Symposium, m, 2 (Apr., 
1931), 276-281. 

™ For a brief summary of Bergson’s views see Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy 
(New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1926), pp. 497-507. 
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and fictional beings of the fulness and stature here described have made 
their appearance.” 


Literary portraiture, which has so extensively occupied the creative 
and appreciative energies of mankind in all ages, must have functions of 
high import. There are, in generalized terms, two of these functions: to 
provide objects for esthetic pleasures and to furnish subjects for esthetic 
judgment. A thorough analysis of the many other ends such portrait 
work may serve will discover, I believe, that all of them are subordinate 
to one or the other of these two. 

Men take pleasure in the beauty of literary personages because they 
find that in these portraits their intellectual discoveries concerning 
human purposes, réles, and destinies have become living truths, realized 
or undergoing realization in viable fictive individuals.” In that beauty 
they see these truths verified. In the representations of beings like 
themselves they find reparation of the break between truths about life 
and the living process itself; hence in these fictional beings they them- 
selves have vicarious experience of the living of significant and therefore 
beautiful lives.” 

In addition to providing objects for esthetic pleasures the dramatis 
persone of literary art also furnish us subjects for esthetic judgments. 
The former are values of immediate apprehension; the latter, of mediate 
acquisition—the first-fruits of reflection.” Though practical reality is 
denied such judgments—or rather because of this—they are among the 
most valuable and highly prized of all human judgments, for in their 
appraisals of the beauty of truth come to life in fictional individuals 
they themselves share the interpretive beauties of the things they ap- 
praise. Because they are judgments of beauty they themselves become 
beautiful meanings. Thus they serve doubly to enlarge the understand- 
ing and to enhance the practice of living; yet without becoming them- 
selves involved in the interests, prejudices, and vicissitudes of phenom- 
enal experience. Only those capable of esthetic judgments concerning 
fictive human destiny can justly dispose of the biases, distractions, 
clutter, and emptiness of actual existence and so find possible an in- 
tellectual faith in the beauty of life. 

CHRISTIAN N. WENGER 

University of Michigan 


™ Cf. E. H. Wright, op. cit., pp. 382-384; L. P. Smith, op. cit., 101-103; and K. Merrill, 
op. cit., pp. 251-252. ™% Cf. W. T. Stace, op. cit., pp. 205-226. 

% Cf. Robert Browning, “Paracelsus,” op. cit., p. 47. 

% For relevant comment on this point by Aristotle and Sir Philip Sidney see D. L. Clark, 
op. cit., pp. 109 and 148. 7 Cf. A. C. Bradley, op. cit., pp. 172-174 and 282-284. 
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